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PREFACE. 



Prefaces are postscripts ; for, though placed 
before, they are written a/J^er, the books to which 
they belong. This is especially the case in the 
present instance ; for, now that I have concluded 
the volume, I am at a loss to find any thing fur- 
ther to add to whatjt liave already written. 

Although I have ehdeavoured all along to be 
intelligible, I cannot conscientiously recommend 
this work as fitted for children ; indeed I know 
no book of the kind that is so. Orammar in its 
simplest form is a critical examination of lan- 
guage ; and the pupil must be able to read, and, 
in some degree at least, to understand the pas- 
sage which he has to examine, before he is ca-^ 
pable of distinguishing the parts of speech from 
one another, which is the first grammatical step 
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after he has laid aside his spelling-book. We 
have already got Baby-books and Primers^ for 
every science and every tongue : I have not been 
ambitious to add to the number. 

In the composition of this work, I have made 
liberal use of the Introduction to my Analytical 
Dictionary. I have borrowed very little from 
any other source, and nothing without acknow- 
ledgement. 

David Booth. 

Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
Jan. 2, 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

When, disregarding or not comprehending its mean- 
ings we listen to a speech merely as it strikes the ear, 
we discern a succession of simple sounds which, though 
diflfering from one another in the mode of utterance, 
are each formed by a single eiFort of the voice. Every 
such separate vocal effect is a syllable, and, if signifi- 
cant, it is a word. In the continued flow of speech* 
a number of syllables may succeed one another without 
any perceptible interval of time, but they are suffici- 
ently distinguishable by the different modification of 
the vocal organs which each requires; and these 
changes, from one form of utterance to another, may 
be considered as the joints by which the syllables are 
connected. The simple syllable itself, too, is often 
slightly articulated; for its single combined effect is 
made up of pulsations or stops, the whole constituting 
what are usually denominated articulate sounds — the 
language of mankind. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

Every syllable, or conjunction of syllables, proceeding 
from the mouth of a rational man, either is, or ought to 
be, associated with the consciousness of some particular 
perception in the mind, both of the speaker and of the 
hearer. This perception is usually called an idea. The 
speaker is said to have the conception of the idea in 
his own mind ; and if he fails in his endeavour, by lan- 
guage, to communicate a corresponding impression to 
the mind of his hearer, he speaks, in effect, in an un- 
known tongue. It is only on the condition of its com- 
municating sensations, that his voice can be said to be 
made up of words, for otherwise it is merely the utter- 
ance of unmeaning syllables. 

In spoken language, then, a word is any definite sound 
of the human voice which is associated in the mind of 
the hearer with some explicit idea; but man, in his 
anxiety to communicate his thoughts to the absent, 
has invented marks, called characters, which, when 
seen by the eye, recall to the memory the sound of 
those words which were previously heard by the ear. 
These characters, whether engraved or painted, when 
they are made to follow one another in the order in 
which the words themselves were spoken (or supposed 
to have been spoken), suggest to the mind of the reader 
the same succession of ideas that were (or might have 
been) listened to by the hearer. This invention is 
termed Written Language. 

The history of the origin and progress of Written 
Language is involved in darkness. At present the art 
exists under two distinct forms, each of which has its 
advantages and disadvantages when compared with the 
other : the one exists in the verbal characters of the 
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Chinese ; and the other in the alphabets of European 
nations* In the former every idea is marked by a se- 
parate character, which^ while it is associated with the 
idea, also suggests the sound by which it is expressed : 
but in the latter, the sound of the word is analysed and 
separated into those of the several. organs by which it 
is pronounced, by fixing a character as a representative 
of each of these elementary combined vocal exertions ; 
so that certain of those characters, united, immediately 
recall to memory the sound of the word, and conse- 
quently the idea which that word is used to convey. 

The distinction between the two systems of written 
language above mentioned may be illustrated by means 
of the symbols that are made use of in arithmetic. The 
figure 6, for example, calls to mind the idea of a cer- 
tain number which is otherwise expressed by the word 
SIX' The figure, however, is not direcdy indicative of 
sound, for it suggests the same quantity of things to the 
inhabitants of every nation of Europe, although each 
gives it a different name. It is merely a conventional 
mark for the idea. The Chinese characters perform a 
similar office ; and it is said that they are understood and 
read by neighbouring nations who are ignorant of the 
language of China. It is otherwise with the word six. 
Although a single syllable and pronounced with a mo- 
mentary effort, it requires the combination of three of 
the vocal organs, the exertions of which are marked by 
the characters (called letters) «, t, and x. In looking 
at these united letters, termed a word, we recognise 
nothing, at the first glance, but a combined sound ; for 
the idea, which inseparably and as it were instinctively 
follows, is the consequence of habitual association. As 

b2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

letters, therefore, are not intended to represent ideas, 
neither do they properly denote articulate sounds. 
They are meant merely to point out the evanescent 
elements of which a definite sound, or syllable, is com- 
posed ; so that if the alphabet were perfect, the rapid 
and successive utterance of those inflexions of the 
voice, in the order in which the marks are written, 
would in all cases produce the sound of the word: thus 
brand is an instantaneous union of the articulations 
represented by the letters 6, r, a, n, and d. How far 
the English alpliabet is applicable to this purpose, we 
shall now enquire. 



CHAPTER II. 

ORGANS OF SPEECH. OF ALPHABETS. 

The human voice is modified by a very compli- 
cated assemblage of parts. It has been compared 
with the organ, to which of all musical instruments it 
has the nearest resemblance. Like the organ, the 
vocal instrument has its bellows, its wind-chest, its 
pipes, and its stops. The bellows are the lungs, the 
pipes are the throat and the nostrils, the cavity of the 
mouth is the wind-chest, and its interior divisions are 
the stops. 

The windpipe is that tube through which the air 
passes and repasses to and from the lungs, the lower 
extremity branching to the two separate lobes. The 
upper part of this passage is terminated, at the root 
of the tongue, by a short elastic tube, formed of 
moveable but united cartilages. This tube is the 
larynx. The gloUis, or opening of the lar3mx, is con- 
tractible at pleasure, by means of muscles which are 
its lips. This allows the air from the lungs to issue 
with more or less force, producing, in its efforts for 
passage, the vibrations which are heard in vocal 
sounds. These sounds, however, when coming from 
the glottis, are merely tonesy distinguishable only into 
grave or acute, according as the aperture is open or 
contracted. The modification of these tones into 
artictUadons (jqt jointed sounds) by means of the inter- 
position and stops of the other organs, is speech. 
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The chief organ employed to modify tones into 
speech is the tongue ; but the throat, teeth, nostrils, 
and lips, have also their several provinces in the arti- 
culation of the voice ; and it was to distinguish to the 
eye the various modes of those articulations that 
letters were invented. The whole of the letters used 
in the writing of any particular language is its Alpha^ 
bet : a compound word taken from the names of the 
iirst two Greek letters, cUpha and heta^ in the same 
way in which children term it the a,b,c. The follow- 
ing are the characters of the modern English alphabet, 
in the common order of arrangement. 



ROMAN. 


italic. 


NAMES. 


POWERS. 


CftpitalB. 


Small. 


Capltias. 


Small. 
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Initial. 


Termiual. 
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at. 
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bee. 


but. 


tub. 
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see. 
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arc. 
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dee. 


dab. 


bad. 
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e^. 
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e/. 


fan. 


off. 
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Jee. 
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H . 
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aitch,- 


hop. 
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eye. 
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jf^y- 


jet. 
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hay. 


kin. 


oak. 
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eh 


lap. 


all. 
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em. 


mad. 


dam. 
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n 
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n . 


en. 


nut. 


tnn. 





o 








0, 


* 


* 


P 


P 


P 


P 


pee. 


pot. 


top. 


Q 


q 


Q 


9 


cue. 


• 


• 


R 


r 


n 


r 


ar. 


run. 


nor. 


S 


sf 


s 


'/ 


ess. 


sot. 
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T 


t 


T 


t 


tee. 


top. 


pot. 


U 


u 


U 


u 


you. 


• 


* 


V 


V 


V 


V 


vee. 


vat. 


dove. 


W 


w 


w 


w 


double u. 


war. 
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X 


X 


X 


eks. 


« 


• 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


wy. 


yes. 


♦ 


Z 


z 


Z 


z 


zed. 


zany. 


buzz. 
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Of these characters, a, e^ t, o, and «, have been 
called vowels, and the others consonants. 

Letters are usually divided into vowels (Latin, 
vOcak$9 from voxy a voice) and consonants (Latin, 
consonafUeSf sounding together), because, it is said, the 
former are vocalj and have a continuous sound, while 
the latter are stops rather than sounds, and require 
the addition of vowels to render them audible. This 
last portion of the definition, however, is imperfect ; 
for it excludes certain letters, such as ly r, «, &q. 
which are generally ranked among the consonants. 
The fdldwing distinction, drawn by Holder, in his 
** Elements of Speech," seems to be unexceptionable : 

*< AU articulation is made within the mouth, from 
the throat to the lips inclusively, and is differenced 
partly by the organs and several parts of organs used 
in \%y and partly by the manner and degree of articu- 
lating : which latter is either by appuUe, i. e. when 
one of the moveable organs toucheth, and rests upon 
some of those that are immoveable ; or else only by 
inclination of the moveable organ to the immoveable, 
witkout appuUey the passage through the mouth re- 
maining free and open. If there be no appulse of one 
organ to another, the letters, by other postures 
and inclinations of the organs, are vowels. But 
^hen there is an appulse of one organ to another, the 
letters which are so framed are consonants. Again, 
the appulse is either plenary and occluse, so as wholly 
to preclude all passage of breath or voice through the 
mouth; or else partial and pervious^ so as to give 
them some passage out of the mouth ; and this latter 
affects the sound divers ways^ giving it a lisping or 
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hissing^ or else emitting it smooth, or else jarring. • . . 
The vowels are made by a free passage of breath 
vocalized through the cavity of the mouth, without 
any appulse of the organs ; the said cavity being dif- 
ferently shaped by the postures of the throat, tongue, 
and lips, some or more of them, but chiefly of the 
tongue." 

In order that alphabetical writing should have all 
its advantages, it is requisite that every vowel and 
every consonant should have its fixed and appro- 
priate sound, and that these sounds should be as 
• numerous as the several inflexions of the language; 
but this, in the English tongue, is far from being the 
case ; for the forty to fifty sounds of which it is com- 
posed must be expressed by twenty-six letters, and 
even some of these are duplicates. The Roman 
alphabet, which we have adopted, is unfitted for our 
purpose ; and the shifts to which we have been put, 
by giving each vowel three or four difierent sounds, 
and the junction of consonants to form new letters^ 
together with the changes of our speech in the pro- 
gress of time, have rendered our written language 
almost useless as a sign of modern pronunciation. Its 
supposed advantage over conventional verbal charac- 
ters, in directly recalling ideas^ is even doubtful ; for 
the letters one eighth have little more connexion with 
the spoken language than the symbol ^ : both are 
pronounced alike, but neither has the advantage of 
suggesting the pronunciation. Symbols, indeed, are 
preferable to words in which a portion of the letters 
have ceased to be vocal ; because they form a sort of 
universal language. The figures of arithmetic (as be- 
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fore observed) are significant to all the inhabitants of 
Europe, although they have no mark of sound, each 
person pronouncing them in the dialect of his own 
country. 

In languages, such as the Spanish and German, 
where every letter is pronounced, and almost inva- 
riably with the same sound, it may be readily believed 
that the orthography constitutes the medium by which 
the word recalls the idea ; but this, in the English 
tongue, is very uncertain ; and there is one circum- 
stance, of frequent occurrence, which might suggest a 
doubt as to this second-hand sort of transmission of 
thought : when we hesitate respecting the orthogra- 
phy of a word, we recognise it at once from its ap- 
pearance when written. In such cases, it is evident 
that the idea is associated with the general shape, or 
contour, of the word, as if it were a single character. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF VOWELS Alto THEIR SOUNDS — OF DIPHTHONGS 
AND TRIPHTHONGS — USE OF THE FINAL t — OF THE 
DUPLICATION OF LETTERS. 

The vowelsy being formed by the greater or less 
opening of the mouth, from the greatest expansion to 
the narrowest contraction, may be considered, abstract- 
edly, as indefinite in number ; but, as would happen in 
the gradual shortening of a sounding string, there are 
only certain differences of tone that are separately dis- 
tinguishable by an ordinary ear. The writers of Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries have confused the nomenclature 
of vowels, by dividing them into longs and shorts, A 
vowel is a musical note, and holds the same place in 
the gamut whether its sound be shortened or pro- 
tracted ; varying only with the time in which we dwell 
upon its utterance before it is shut by the succeeding 
vowel or consonant. 

The vowels of the German language are eight in 
number, and form the most regular series with which 
we are acquainted. The simple characters are only 
five, viz. a, e, t, o, and u ; but there are three inter- 
jected sounds, denoted by oe, oe^ and ue, which make 
up the number above mentioned. 

The German a has the sound of our a in fan, 

„ ae is equivalent to the vowel sound in 

fate. 
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The German e is like the English e in end* 

„ i is like ee in Jhel. 

,f o is like o in port, 

„ oe is like the Scotch oo in goody or the 

French vowels in coeur. 

„ u is the English u in bulL 

„ t^ is a sound between u and e, some* 

thing like our i in pin. 

When the sound is meant to be lengthened, the 

vowel is either repeated or it is followed by a silent 

h: thus, the English word far would be expressed in 

German letters by fahr. 

The vowel sounds of modern English are so irregu- 
larly characterised as to be difficult to be distinguish- 
ed even by the natives themselves : so much so, that 
a Pronouncing Dictionary is almost a necessary ap- 
pendage to every library. Pronunciation can scarcely 
be said to form any part of our present undertaking ; 
nor, if it were, could we do better than reprint what 
has been already published. Our remarks on the 
powers of the letters are entirely subservient to Ety- 
mology ; and the Germah vowels are quoted for the 
sake of comparison, because the characters by which 
they are designated always preserve an uniformity of 
sound. This, too, was probably the case in the best 
dialects of the Saxon ; for that a, Cy t, o, and «, are 
vowels, is the tradition of ages, as they still are in pure 
Scotch, where their sounds are the same as in German. 
In the present pronunciation of the English alphabet 
{ and u are diphthongs ; the former being a rapid utter- 
ance of a — e (the vowel a in father, and e in me), and 
the latter of e^^u (the e in me, and the u in bull). 
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Those united tones cannot be prolonged ; for the at- 
tempt in the former case would only produce a conti- 
nued e, and in the latter an tu 

The word Diphthong is a Greek compound^ signify- 
ing a double sound, and is used to denote the instan- 
taneous succession of the sounds of two different vow- 
els, as if it were endeavoured to amalgamate them into 
one. When two following vowels are meant to be 
separately pronounced, so as to constitute separate 
syllables, a double point is sometimes placed over the 
latter vowel, when there is any risk of ambiguity : thus 
aerial may be so marked because pronounced a-eriaL 
This double point is termed a Dijeresis, a word from 
the Greek, signifying a division. 

It is usual, in Pronouncing Dictionaries, to mark 
four sounds of the vowel a, which are heard in the 
words fatf far, fate, and falL The first two differ only 
in length, the one having the syllabic accent, or stress, 
on the consonant, and the other on the vowel : thus 
fat' and far. The third sound is that of the German 
06, and is supposed to be the same with the oe of the 
Latins ; not a diphthong, but a true vowel. This sound 
is also marked by at, or ai/; and it will be found on 
examination, that our ancestors always made the a be 
followed by e, t, or y, to express it. In fate, . made, 
pale, and numerous words of similar orthography, the e 
follows an intervening consonant ; but, universally, we 
have the German sound of ae. In paid, xaid, day, 
stay, &c. ai and ay represent the same vowel sound. 
The broad a in caU, faU, &c. stands between a and u, 
and is often denoted by the union of those letters, as 
in author, avdmwe, caul, haul, taught, &c. 
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The letter e is generally marked as having two 
sounds, one short and another lengthened. The first 
is usual when it is immediately closed by a succeeding 
consonant, as in bed^ met^ &c. and is merely a short- 
ened enunciation of the vowel a, as heard in badcy mate, 
&c» The other sound of «, is that of the German t, and 
is heard in most cases when it is followed by another 
€9 either immediately or with an intervening consonant, 
as in bee, meet, and mete, in which last instance the 
final e is silent. The monosyllables be, he, me, and we 
are also pronounced with the e long ; but these were 
formerly written bee, hee, &c. The final e is also pro- 
nounced in a few words derived from the Greek, such 
as epitome, and simile ; but in all other cases it is either 
silent, or so amalgamated with a preceding consonant 
as to obscure its utterance : but of this we shall have 
again to speak. 

The Continental power of t is given in a few words, 
chiefly derived from the French, as in machine, pro- 
nounced as if written masheen ; but the only real 
vowel sound, marked by orthoepists, is that which is 
hear4 in fin, pin, &c. for, as already mentioned, that 
which gives its name to the letter, is a diphthong. 
Like the a in fate, mate, &c. the diphthongal sound 
of i in monosyllables, is marked by a final e, as appears 
in fine, and pine, which is sounded in these syllables 
as if written fein and pein. 

The final e of syllables in o serves to lengthen that 
vowel ; so that^or^ and note are only protracted sounds 
of the o mfor and not, as if written ^^^ and ndet, with 
the e nearly silent. It merely throws the accent upon 
the vowel o, in place of upon the r and t. A different 
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effect of the final e is heard in nuwcy proves &c. in which 
the sound of the o is assimilated to the oo in good; 
as if written moov, proovy &c. The same sound is 
given to the final o in do and ado ; but these were for- 
merly written doe and adoe. Foe^ toe^ sloe, and other 
monosyllables in oe^ however, have the long sound of 
o; but it is in vain to lay down general rules for the 
pronunciation of this or of any of the other vowels^ 
for the exceptions aire so various and so numerous as 
to put all rules at defiance. Six different sounds are 
attributed to the diphthong ouy according to the words 
in which it appears ; of which, bound, journey ^ youths 
tnoumy coughy and ought, have been given as examples. 

Three key sounds are usually appropriated to u: 
the short one as heard in tub ; the sound of oo as in 
buU; and the dipththongal as in tube. In the last, the 
e is pronounced as if it preceded the u : feud, lewd, and 
some others are so written. Among anomalous sounds, 
busyy and bury (with their compounds) are distin- 
guished, being pronounced as if written bizzy and 
berry. 

In tracing Etymologies (that is, the derivations of 
words from others that have preceded them in point of 
time) the vowels are reckoned of little or no account. 
They run into one another in the different dialects of 
a general language, as may be heard every day among 
the inhabitants of our several counties. The Greek 
ai became the Latin <b ; and the terminations os, e, on, 
were transposed into us, a, vm. In English, o was for- 
merly used where we now have a; hand and lond 
being written for hand and land. Band and bond are 
both retained with a slight difference of usage ; and the 
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vertra to hind and to find have the past tense hownd and 
fmnd* The conditionals of may^ toiUf and shaUj are 
mighty toould^ and should* The adjective o/(i is the 
Scotch auld and the German altj and appears again in 
English, with a different vowel, in eld and elder. The 
Saxon orthography presents many curious specimens 
of these transformations. Mother (the Latin maier) is 
written medder^ medevy medyr^ moder^ modoTy and modur* 
The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding, indiscriminately, ar^ aer^ er, or^ury or yr; and 
the superlative by ast^ aesty esty isty oety uaty or yst* 

The English diphthongs are numerous, and equally 
interchangeable in the current of living tongues. The 
characters which mark these composite sounds are 
combined with little attention to consistency or regu- 
larity. /, ayy and eyey represent the same diphthongal 
sound ; Uy youy and etoe, mark another ; ou and owy a 
third ; oi and oy, a fourth, &c. The long o is expressed 
by the union of three other vowels in the word beau ; 
which latter syllable has the power of the diphthongal 
u in beauty; a sound that is again given to other 
letters in adku; and further, to fill the measure 
of absurdity, the lettenr ieu have occasionally the 
sound of er, or tr, as heard in lieuienani. These triple 
vowels are sometimes called TriphAongSy but impro* 
perly, for they do not combine three several sounds, 
as this Geerk derivative implies. They are chiefly 
to be found in words of French detraction. 



We have dwelt upon those distinctions of vowels, 
not for the purpose of teaching their pronunciation, 
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which we are aware cannot thus be taught, but from 
etymological views which will be afterwards apparent: 
besides, they point out the cause of certain ortho- 
graphies that would be otherwise doubtful, and some 
of which we shall now explain. 

There is some reason to believe that the Saxon 
final e was vocal ; for the old English poets pronounce 
or suppress it at pleasure. In the present practice, it 
often serves, as we have seen, to throw back the ac- 
cent of a syllable upon the preceding vowel instead of 
allowing it to rest on the intervening consonant. In 
compound words, this e, if followed by another 
vowel, has, in modern spelling, been discarded, in all 
cases where it could possibly be done. Thus the 
former orthography of haveing, staieing, compardngy 
and words of similar formation, (in which the preser- 
vation of the e pointed out their connexion with Jutve^ 
state, and compare,) are now written having, stating, 
comparing; and the place of the accent is shewn by 
the duplication, or non-duplication of the consonant. 
When the consonant is doubled, the preceding vowel is 
always understood to have the short sound, as heard in 
fat, net, pin, hop, BXid pun; but if the consonant in the 
accented syllable stands singly between two vowels, 
the preceding has its lengthened sound, as in fa^, 
mete, pine, hope, and pule. Hence we write fatted for 
fat-ed, and fated for fate-ed; netted for net-ed, and 
meted for metered; pinned for pin-^, and pined for 
pine-ed ; hopping for hop-ing, and hoping for hope-ing; 
punning for pun-ing, and puling for pule-ing. 

It will be observed that all the preceding examples 
are participles, and that class of words, unfortunately 
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for young writers, is not to be found in the dictionaries. 
The rule for the duplication, or non-duplication, of the 
consonant before ingy ed, and other terminations be- 
ginning with a vowel, is general, but not universal. 
Some teachers consider the duplication as unnecessary 
after compound verbs, unless the accent (or stress) be 
upon the concluding syllable, and therefore direct 
that to counsel^ to levely to worshipy and similar words, 
should have the participles counseledy counseling: 
leveled^ leveling ; worshiped, worshiping ; in place of the 
more usual orthography, which doubles the consonant 
in all verbs that end in / or p. It has not yet been 
customary to change the analogous nouns counsellor^ 
leveller y and worshipper; and until that be done, the 
participles ought to follow the same rule. The dupli- 
cation of ty as in benefitting for benefiting, and com- 
batting for combating, is already almost out of use. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF CONSONANTS AND THEIR SOUNDS — DISTINCTION 
OF INTO LABIALS, DENTALS, NASALS, PALATALS, 
AND GUTTURALS — DUPLICATES IN THE ENGLISH 
ALPHABET, AND INTERCHANGE OF LETTERS. 

Consonants are either complete or partial stops of 
sounds. In the former case they are termed Mutes, 
and in the latter Semi- vowels. They are also deno- 
minated Labials, Dentals, Nasals, Palatals, or 
Gutturals, according as the lips, teethe nostrilsf paUUey 
or the thToaty is more particularly employed in their 
conformation. The line of division between vowels 
and consonants is not absolutely determined; for 
there is a sort of neutral ground which belongs to 
neither. 

The w and y, which some grammarians rank among 
the consonants,were, originally, the initial vowels u and 
t which assumed a new form- when followed by another 
vowel to mark a diphthong. Thus the Saxon iung be- 
came young J and uord became word ; having been pro- 
bably pronounced i-wng, and u-ord, where the i and u 
were pure vowels, as in the German. The w and y are 
then merely u and t, under peculiar circumstances ; for 
when followed by another vowel, they constitute such 
a preceding pressure upon its sound as to have an ef- 
fect similar to the consonants, to the powers of some 
of which they nearly approach: for example, they 
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amalgamate more euphonouslj with the article a than 
with an ; as we read more easily, a wood and a yard^ 
than an wood and an yard* At the close of an unac-i 
cented syllable, w is silent, as in faihw and narrow^ 
where the o alone is heard ; but in other words, such as 
nawy boWf &c, it forms a diphthong in the same manner 
as the simple «. At the close of a syllable, y has one 
or other of the sounds given to t. In bouniyy county, 
&C. it is a vowel ; and in cry^ try^ &c. it is a diphthong ; 
while in hoy^ joy^ toy^ &c it is simply t preceded by o. 
The y in words of Greek extraction is not genuine 
English, but merely takes the place of the upsilon, as 
pyre^ from vxtpa. 

The w then, as its name imports, is a double «, and 
Y is a double t, giving i the Scotch sound (ee). The «, 
or u, wHs formerly the same as v or v, and the w was, 
at first, vv. The double % was written te, and, when 
terminating words, the last i was lengthened into j^ 
and thus ij became y. A dot is placed over the Saxon 
y ; and there are generally two dots put over the Ger* 
man y, in the written character. The y, as a double t, 
appears in the Roman numerals of our early printed 
books : thus seven is marked vij. Capitals are called, 
in Scotland, double letters ; because dujduxOes of the 
small Roman letter were used at the beginnings of pa- 
ragraphs, before the large letters, or capitals, were in- 
troduced. This appears occasionally in some of Cax* 
ton's prefaces, which were published about the year 
1480, where For is printed ^/fbr; Femina,jffemina, &c. 
An edition, of Chaucer, by Cax ton, in the King's 
Library, is said to have been printed in 1475 or 1476 ; 
and the only reason assigned for referring it to that 
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date is, *^ that it has neither capitals, initials, nor sig- 
natures." 

H is a more forcible emission of the breath from the 
larynx than what is required for a simple sound, and 
thereby modifies a succeeding vowel, without any other 
appulse in the organs of speech. When thus pro- 
nounced it is termed an aspirate, and the letter with 
which it combines is said to be aspirated. Though 
often silent in modern speech, it is in most<:ases heard 
at the beginning of words : the only exceptions being 
in heiry honest, honour, herb, hour, humble, and humour, 
with their compounds ; and in hospital smd hostler; in all 
which words the succeeding vowel only is pronounced. 

" The letter A," says Mr. Walker, " is often sunk 
after w, particularly in the capital, where we do not 
find the least distinction of sound between while and 
laile, whet and wet, where and wear. Trifling as this 
difference may appear at first sight, it tends greatly to 
weaken and impoverish the pronunciation, as well as 
sometimes to confound words of a very difierent mean- 
ing. The Saxons, as Dr. Lowth observes, placed the 
h before the w, as hwat ; and this is certainly its true 
place ; for, in the pronunciation of all words beginning 
with wh, we ought to breathe forcibly before we pro- 
nounce the Wj as if the words were written hoo-at, 
hoo'ile, &c. and then we shall avoid that feeble Cockney 
pronimciation, which is so disagreeable to a correct 



ear." 



Of the other consonants, b, d, k, p, q, and t, are 
Mutes, requiring the union of a vowel before they can 
be pronounced ; and f, j, I, m, n, r, s, v, and z, 2xe 
Semi-vowels, that is, they admit of themselves an 
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imperfect species of sound. The letters c and g have 
each two different usages, being in the one case mutes^ 
and in the other semi-vowels : a? is a compound charac- 
ter. The semi-vowels l^ m^ n^ and r, on account of 
their soft sound, and easy amalgamation with other 
consonants and with one another, have been termed 
Liquids. 

The consonants^ v^ m, by and p^ are Labials ; of 
which ^ Vy and m, are semi-vowels; b is sometimes 
called a semi-mute ; and j9 is a perfect mute, or com- 
plete stop to continuous sound. M is also a Nasal, 
being formed by allowing the vocalized air, after strik- 
ing against the inside of the lips, to pass through the 
nostrils. The soft f, or v, is nearly allied to the initial 
Wy which, itself an ti, (where the lips are nearly, but not 
completely, closed), connects the labials with the 
vowels. The Greek ^, which we, in our derivatives, 
denote by an aspirated/) (j^A), is supposed to have had 
the same sound as f. The Germans have another la- 
bial, pfy which combines the sounds of j9 and/; forming 
a kind of consonantal diphthong, which the smoother- 
tongued inhabitants of the south of Europe find it diffi- 
cult to pronounce : as the word pfaffy a priest ; or the 
still more intractable junction of letters in pfropfziekcry 
2l corkscrew. There is an equally frightful conglome- 
ration of consonants in many English words ; but we 
get rid of their crash, when too troublesome, by not 
pronouncing them at all; whereas the Germans are 
obliged to notice every letter, either separately, or as 
it is usually connected in combination with others. 
When two or more consonants can be combined into 
one general sound, without any intermediate vowel; the 
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same effect is produced as if they were one character. 
Thus the word toorld is a single syllable, though it is 
obviously composed of five separate sounds : those of 
the diphthong too (u-o) ; the liquids r and /; and the 
terminating mute, d. 

Europeans consider the labials as the easiest to be 
pronounced of all the letters ; and yet, extraordinary 
as it would seem, it has been ascertained that the Mo- 
hawk, or language of the Six Indian Nations, does not 
contain a single labial consonant. Dr. Jonathan Ed* 
wards, in his '^ Observations on the Language of the 
Muhhekaneen Indians," inserts the numerals (as far 
as ten) and the Pater-noster in that of the Mohawk 
Tribes, to which he adds : '< The reader will observe, 
that there is not a single labial, either in the numerals 
or Pater-noster of this language ; and that, when they 
come to amefi^ from an aversion to shutting the lips, 
they change the m into wJ* 

The Dentals in our alphabet are ty d, s, Zy j\ /, r, 
and n : the last is also a nasal, the tongue pressing on 
the teeth, and causing the sound to issue through the 
nostrils. To these may be added c and ^, when they 
have their soft sounds, in which case they are dupli- 
cates ofs andj ; as heard in eel! and ffem, which do not 
differ from the sounds seU and Jem. The c and g are 
usually soft before e, i, andy, and hard or palatal before 
a. Of and u ; but to the former part of this general rule 
there are several exceptions. The z is the soft s as it 
is pronounced between two vowels. Thus in rose and 
zeal the s and z are equivalent sounds : the soft c is the 
same as the hissing s. 

JS(bb well as d and.^ in such words as dwell and 
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twine) combines easily with the initial u^, as in swell and 
swim ; and when written in the aspirated form (ah), it 
has the power of s prefixed to the initial y : so shcUl and 
shape are pronounced as if written s^/all and st/c^. 
This sh is equivalent to the French ch, a compound 
character which we have adopted in bench, launch, &c. 
jS' prefixed to the diphthongal i, or u, is equivalent either 
to sy, or to zt/, according as it assumes the hissing or 
the soft sound ; admission and revision, sure and pleO' 
sure, are examples. The terminations ial, ion, and 
urns, are equally pronounced shal, shun, and shus, whe- 
ther preceded by c, s, or t» 

The J (as well as soft ff) combines the sounds of d, 
z, and y ; for Jest and ffem are pronounced as if written 
dzyest and dzyem. The French j and soft g are less 
hard than ours, having the power of zy without the pre- 
ceding £?; so that a Frenchman would pronounce the 
forementioned words zyest and zyem. These sounds 
fall easily into that of the initial y, becoming yest and 
yem ; and thus the dentals become connected with the 
vowels. 

The dental t is called a mute, or perfect consonant ; 
because its effect is a complete stoppage of sound. 
The d comes under the same denomination, but its 
power is less perfect, for the Germans occasionally in- 
terject a sort of consonantal diphthong between them 
by writing dt This is generally, though not always^ the 
consequence of pressing out an intervening e, as we 
sometimes do by writing markt, plucht, &c. for marked, 
plucked, and other similar orthographies. The English 
have two sounds, between d and the z or soft s, for 
both of which (the Roman alphabet containing no pro- 
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per character) they write thy an aspirated t These 
two sounds are heard in thing and them^ and are so com- 
pletely distinguishable that some grammarians, in or- 
der to avoid ambiguity, have proposed dhy an aspirated 
dy to represent the latter. In the Saxon small alpha- 
bet, there are two characters (fs and >) for the English 
thy which Ben Jonson thinks were separately applied 
to its twofold power ; but they were 'confounded by the 
copyists ; probably because the sounds themselves 
were so confounded, according with the residence of 
the writer. When that alphabet was superseded by 
the Old English, or black letter, 5 (y), as bfeing 
the likest in form, was often substituted for the Saxon 
f (th) ; and hence, in early printed works, we see p* 
for the, p^ for thaty and other similar contractions — con- 
tractions which are still used in many modern manu- 
scripts. 

In dialects of the same fundamental tongue the den- 
tals are interchangeable. The conversion of tJi into s 
pervades the whole fabric of modern English. The th 
in the third person singular of the present tense of verbs 
has become antiquated, but was at one time universal. 
He \awethy he hate^, &c. are now superseded by he 
love«, he hate«, &c. except in the writings of certain 
divines, who affect the language of the old translation 
of the Scriptures. In Sir Thomas More's works, pub- 
lished, by order of Queen Mary, in 1557, lookethy 
smUeihy and the similar parts of other verbs, were 
meant to be pronounced in one syllable, as if written 
looKthy smiVthy &c. which might readily be changed into 
loohsy smilesy &c. This fact cannot be doubted, since it 
appears in his poems; unless we could suppose that 
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Sir Thomas was regardless both of feet and rhyme, to 
which, in all his other versts, he shows an accurate ear. 
At any rate, the elision of the e before ^ must have 
been understood in the scanning of his lines, for it is 
frequently left out in his prose writings ; such words 
as whirkhy phickthy and starth^ being printed in place 
of whirkthy ptuckethy and starteth^ which almost de- 
monstrates that the th was then either silent or pro- 
nounced as 8. Grammars generally follow instead of 
leading the custom of language, and in that written by 
Ben Jonson the th is retained in the conjugation of the 
verb; but he adds, that '*it is sometimes shortened 
into z or *•" 

The liquids I and r are usually included among the 
dentals. They are formed by similar appulses of the 
tongue, which, in the former^ presses by its tip upon 
the upper gum, and, in the latter, just approaches so 
as to produce a tremulous vibration. Those letters 
were, in many cases, aspirated by the Saxons, who 
wrote Maff a loaf; hleapt a leap ; Mid^ a lid ; — hracod, 
ragged ; hrefny a raven ; hring, a ring, &c. The Greeks 
had also their aspirated r, the sign of which, without 
its power, we preserve by the letters rA, in rhapsody, 
rhetoric J rhyme, and other derivatives from that lan- 
guage. The strong aspiration of r associates it with 
the gutturals ; while, on the other hand, the soft lisp- 
ing sound which seems to have been given it by the Ro- 
mans was so near to an «, that these two letters were 
often written indifferently in the Latin language. 

For the clearer illustration of the remaining dentals, 
it will be found convenient to treat of them in conjunc- 
tion with the palatal letters. It seems probable that 

c 
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the Saxon c, like our e and ch^ had different powers, 
and the satne may be said tf the letter g ; but, when 
and how those powers were exerted, we are led to con- 
jecture. However these may have once been, when, 
in the progress of the language, the Saxon characters 
were superseded, a change of orthography was intro- 
duced (which in many cases yet remains), for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between the soft and the hard 
sounds of the doubtful letters. It was then that the 
final c was followed by a ^ to fix its hard pronuncia- 
tion; a practice which is getting into disrepute, in 
spite of the Dictionaries. The dismissal of the k pro- 
duces additional anomalies (already too numerous), 
particularly in the participles where it requires to be 
re-inserted, as in trafficking and tniffickedy from to 
traffic. The soft sound of the final c was denoted by 
affixing an e. 

The German z is equivalent to the English ts ; and 
consequently zimmer (a chamber) is pronounced tsim' 
mery and zin (tin) is tnnn. The old English ck might 
be expressed by tsg; for chair has the sound oftsgairy 
and child of tsgiUL The French ch (sg) has been 
already mentioned. There is a third ch, the Greek ^^ 
used in words derived from that language, to which we 
have given the power of k ; and a fourth ck is found 
among the Saxon, Scotch, and German gutturals: 
but, on examination, it will be discovered that all the 
four merge into one another. 

To mark the dental sound of ch (tsg), a ^ is in some 
cases prefixed, as in catch, ditch, and latch ; while in 
other words of the same sound, as such, rich, and 
whichy the character is lefl undetermined. The reason 
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for the want of generality in this case may have been, 
that the power of ch differed in the several quarters of 
the island. The ch, whether guttural or dental, is 
often transmuted into k, even where the words are not 
of Greek extraction. Sik^ pik, and biky in Scotland 
are the same as such, pitch, and hitch ; and the guttu- 
ral ioch is a lake. Dike and ditch still remain in the 
Dictionaries with the same signification. Speech and 
q}eak; watch and wahe; hatch and hcihe: rancid and 
rank ; cancer and canker, are respectively kindred 
words. 

The double power of ^ a|^ears to have been equally 
troublesome to our ancestors. The general rule that 
it is soft before e, i and y, had then, as well as now, 
numerous exceptions. To give it the soft sound when 
final, an e was added; but that did not always an- 
swer the purpose ; for such words as sage, oblige, and 
huge, implied pronunciations of the vowels a, i, and it, 
that were not always required. To preserve the short 
sounds of these vowels^ and at the same time to mark 
the soft g, SL d was prefixed ; and hence we acquired 
such orthographies as badge, ridge, and jvdge, which 
give the vowels the shortened sound. But a difficulty 
still remained. The soft and the hard g were then, as 
now, interchangeable. The Scotch still write brig for 
bridge, rig for ridge, and segs for sedges; and, even in 
good English, obliged, in another form, becomes obli- 
gated. 

To mark the hard g before e and i, where the soft 
sound would have otherwise been presumed, an u was 
affixed ; and hence such words as guilt, guide, plague, 
and rogue* This was at first more general than now ; 

c2 
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for guivef guildf and many others, are now written 
without the u^ though still retaining the hard sound. 

The Palatals and Gutturals are so nearly allied 
that they may be treated as if they were a single class. 
The k, hard c, and q, have the same power ; but the 
latter being always followed by u and another vowel 
may be considered as the Palatal, or hard diphthongal 
pronunciation, of what wh (or rather hw) is the Guttu- 
ral. The Gothic has no corresponding character in 
any other alphabet with which we are acquainted. The 
Saxons supplied its place with hw^ which we have trans- 
posed into wh. The Latin qu appears to have been a 
similar, if not the same, sound ; for in order to translate 
Latin words, with this initial, into English, we have, in 
many cases, only to change the qu into the softer sound 
whf when the meaning will be apparent : thus qui is 
who ; quid is what ; quando is when, &c. The old 
Scotch authors always wrote quh for why as quhen for 
when ; quhmtfor for wherefore, &c. X has a double 
and compound usage ; sometimes equivalent to gs^ as 
in example^ and at other times to ks^ as in extent. The 
Greek ch has been already noticed. The hard g, as in 
gone and got, is still less hard than k^ being formed far- 
ther back in the pUate : behind this, the sounds are 
wholly guttural. 

Between h and g hard there have been interposed 
two guttural sounds unknown to the modem English ; 
but both of whichi were doubtless common to the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, as they are to the modern 
Celtic and some of the Teutonic tongues. The^r^ 
sound is merely a strong aspiration of A, with this diffe- 
rence, that, like every other consonant, it may terminate 
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as well as begin a syllable. Were we to accent the h 
in the dissyllable ahOi pronouncing it oAa, in place of 
c^ha, we should have the sound in question. It is the 
German eh in lachefif sprechen^ &c. and was simply h 
in the Saxon orthography, as is seen in brihtf bright ; 
frihian^ to frighten ; and in many other words. The 
second is the guttural g, as heard in the German ktger, 
a camp ; and seen in the Saxon aspirated gy in burhg, 
a burgh or city. Both these gutturals still exist in the 
Scotch dialect, though the distinction between them is 
not so well preserved as in the German. The gh^ which 
still stands in so many words, bears ample testimony of 
its former power. It is the ghost of a departed guttu- 
ral, who is now either condemned to silence, or to mut- 
ter in different dialects that are all discordant to his 
native tongue. In gherkin we must pronounce the soft 
47, and in ghost the hard ; in laugJi^ it must be an/; in 
laughy a A ; in droughty th ; and in the greater number 
of cases it is to be wholly neglected. The multitude 
.of apparently useless letters which, on account of this 
and other causes, cover a great proportion of the page, 
gives a double feature to the English language ; it is 
one thing to the eye, and another to the ear. The same 
sound is thus made to express different ideas, thereby 
generating a confusion which is not to be found in the 
cognate tongues. An example occurs to us in the 
words tarightf wnte^ rights and riUy each of which has 
preserved its originally separate pronunciation in the 
modem Scotch. 

Of Nasal sounds, the m and n have been already 
noticed. Their distinction is wholly between a less 
and a greater compression of vocalized air, when pass- 
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ing through the nostrils, compared with the cavity of 
the mouth. In the common pronunciation of m, the 
cavity is extended to the lips, while in the n it is shut 
at the gums. Both these sounds, however, may be 
produced without changing the capacity of the cavity, 
by varying the aperture of the emission ; if both nostrils 
are open, the m is heard ; and by shutting one we have 
the n. To those who imagine that the characters of 
the first alphabet were shaped to the organs that pro- 
duced them, it will not appear ridiculous to add, that 
the m and n have, respectively, some resemblance to 
the double and single nostril. 

The French final m and n are often silent, serving 
only to give a slight nasal, twang to the preceding 
vowel. In old French, the n was often followed by a^, 
which does not now appear; thus besom (need) was 
besoing ; and loin (distant) was loing ; perhaps akin to 
our adjective long, where the n^, though stronger, is 
still a simple sound. The English n, when followed by 
either of the palatals c, k, q^ or a;, (as in arwhy hanky 
conquer J and lynx,) by adding their several powers, is 
harsher and more guttural than the present French 
nasal or even the English ng. It was probably to mark 
a similar sound that the Greeks doubled the ^ or pre- 
fixed it to the other palatal letters; for which the 
Latins, in latter times, substituted an n. Thus, aggelos 
became angelusy an angel ; and agkyra became anchora, 
an anchor. By our manner of separating the syllables 
in an-gel we have lost the nasal guttural ng, which we 
have preserved in ang-le. 

In another ancient guttural, nor m followed the pa- 
latal letter, as we see it in many words of Gothic as 
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well as of Greek extraction : ^Agnomey gnomon, phlegm^ 
hnowy knave, reign, deign, &c« In all such words the 
paldtal letter is now silent ; but the Scotch still pro- 
nounce the initial gn and kn in a guttural manner ; and 
the final ^ as we do ng. Gawin Douglas and other 
old authors write ring for reign ; and, in some coun- 
ties, this is still the pronunciation. In compound words, 
these incorrigible conjoined letters are often sepa- 
rated, and thereby become vocal : thus the g is lost in 
jAlegm and sign, but is found again m phlegmatic and 
signify. Modem pronunciation is always very accom- 
modating to the organs of the voice. We preserve 
certain patches of letters, which represent the cha- 
racters of other times and of other tongues, solely to 
assist us in our derivations ; but they are uttered, or 
not, as best suits our convenience. For example, the 
Greek 0, ^ and ip, are expressed in Roman characters 
by th, phy and ps ; but the derivatives />A^mca/ and 
psaker are pronounced tizzekal and sawltur. 

It was impossible to prevent the preceding observa- 
tions on the classification of the consonants from be- 
coming, in some degree, desultory. The advantages 
which might have been gained in systematic regular- 
ity would have been lost in the meagerness of the de- 
tail. We shall, therefore, collect the general out- 
lines in a tabular form, for the purpose of convenient 
reference. 
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Organ. Simple 9<mnds. Duplieatea, CompotUe iounds. 

Labials. p, b, f , v, w, — m. ph (Greek) . 

Denuls. \ ''*'/•* <'"/*>' ]c («>ft). { *; "IZ^'^' 

Palatals. k, g (hard). ( ^^^^(^^^5: j x. 

Gutturals. | ^' ch,^^gh,— ng, | • ^c, nk, nq, nx. 




The binary and ternary combinations of consonants/ 
such as bly br, gly shy — spr, str^ — /m, rm, — rld^ &c. in 
which we recognize the powers of the several letters^ 
can be considered only as consonantal diphthongs and 
triphthongs ; and we might, without irregularity, have 
included Xyjy g (soft), and the dental as well as the 
French cA, in the same class ; for we have seen that 
these also are compounds. There is only a single 
vowel in the clustered monosyllable sirengtiis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PARTS OF SPEECH DEFINED AND SEPARATELY 

DISTINGUISHED. 

Much useless discussion has appeared concerning 
the different kinds of words, or, as they are called, 
Parts of Speech. They correspond with the nature 
of our ideas, and must follow the train of thought. 
An investigation into the composition of language is 
resolvable into an enquiry concerning the abstractions 
and classifications of the human mind. A loose col- 
lection of materials is viewed with emotions of aver- 
sion. We love to rear the ruined fabric, — to generalize 
and to arrange the objects of our knowledge. 

The first natural division of words is the names of 
things. They are called Nouns which signify names; 
and also Substantives as denoting ^substances or 
things. The sound, or syllable, which brings directly 
to our recollection any object in nature, or being of 
imagination, is its name: such as man^ birdy tree^ 
which are general, as being each applicable to a class 
of which there may be many individuals, as John^ a 
larkf an oak ; or hnowUdgey wisdcm^ virtue^ which are 
mental existences. Nouns of two, or more syllables, 
are compound words, formed generally from some re- 
lation, real or imaginary, observed between them and 
the primitives first denominated, as woman^ eagle^ 
tigeTt cypress. Others have their syllabic additions 

c5 
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Still distinguishable, as blacksmithy wheehoright, (xppie- 
tree, and, generally, all those whose divisions fonn 
simple sounds still used in the language. Ncun$^ or 
namesy comprehend every thing that exists, and, in 
an extended sense, include all the other divisions of 
words. 

Things that we perceive to exist, must possess some 
qualities which render their existence known to the 
human mind. Something must act upon the senses 
before objects can be perceptible, if we allow the ope- 
rations of a material universe ; which here cannot be 
denied; for, on the basis of thb belief the whole 
structure of language is erected. QucdUieSy as a di- 
vision of words, have been, in general, known by the 
name of Adjectives, that is added or adjected names, 
though part of them have been included under other 
denominations. Objects are distinguished by their 
extension, figure^ colour^ &c. ; and hence hig^ roundj 
white, &c are adjectives. It is evident ^tfaat these 
words do not express things, but modes. They apply^ 
not to the principle, but to the marks, or energies, of 
existence ; and, for aught that language denotes to the 
contrary, the ideal relations which they express may 
exist, either in the mind that perceives, or in the 
substance that originates the perception. All adjec- 
tives, however, may, in a certain respect, be consi- 
dered as nouns. We may view a quality as a thing of 
itself, independent of the substance to which it is 
joined. Good may be considered as varying in degree, 
and whiJte may be clear or muddy. Such cases may 
be explained by supposing a general noun, such as 
ihiTig, or dbject, to be understood, though not expressed. 
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in the sentence ; or the adjectives themselves may be 
treated as nouns. This applies to all the kinds of adjec- 
tives to be afterwards considered. We have perpen- 
dimUarf opponent, learning, &c. all originally adjectives, 
but now also used as if they were nouns. It is hence 
that some grammarians have made two divisions of the 
noun, calling one Noun Substantive, and the other 
Noun Adjective. 

We are well aware that, philosophically considered, 
the separation of qttality from substance involves a con- 
tradiction. Yet, after all, it is with qualities alone 
that we are acquainted ; and we know nothing of the 
essence or substratum of a being, different from the 
coUectian of appearances which it is known to possess. 
To speak of a qualify then, unconnected with a sub' 
stance, is merely to view that substance under one of 
its relations. The mathematician reasons on the pro- 
perties of numbers ; but these must be conjoined with 
other relations : they must be applied to things with 
which the senses are otherwise conversant, before 
they can be useful in the common affairs of life. 

Hitherto we have only considered the names and 
qualities of things ; but these things perform certain 
functions in the world. Words that express the state 
or action of things are denominated Verbs (Latin 
verbumf a word), as if they were words by way of emi- 
nence ; and this designation (though improper, etymo- 
logically considered) has been so generally in use 
among writers on Grammar, that it might be incon- 
venient to substitute another. It is evident that words 
expressing the relations of action, if neither the ageia 
nor the patient be mentioned, must be simply the 
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names of such actions; and therefore^ louet hate, joyy 
and grirfy belong to the class of nouns. To specify 
that those passions are put into play, the idea of oAi-- 
Hon is joined, either by a separate word, by a prefix, 
or by a termination. Thus we have to love^ to haUy 
to enjoy y to grieve; which are, originally, the same 
with do love, do hate^ do enjoy y do grieve ; or, cbct lovey 
act hatey actjogy act grief; as will afterwards be more 
fully explained. In other cases the mark of action is 
affixed to the verbal noun, as Ilovedy he lovesy or love^ ; 
the terminations edy es, and ethy performing the same 
part as the separate particles didy doesy and doth : but 
of this we shall have more to say hereafter. 

In every expression of action there are an agent 
and ti patient. The action is to be endured as well as 
exerted, and, therefore, the passive state, / am, / 
existy I sleepy &c, as well as the phrases, lam lovedy 
lamhatedy &c. are usually included under the head 
of Verbs ; though, in the latter examples, the word 
am alone is a verb, — loved and hated being adjectives. 
The fact is, that, as an adjective is nothing else but 
the name of a qiuditgy so a verb is only the name of an 
at^on or state of being; and the apparent variations of 
form are occasioned solely by its connexion with other 
words which denote that the action of the verb is 

exerted. All the moods and tenses of the Greek and 

• 

Latin have arisen from the difficulty of analyzing the 
multiplied combinations of words, which are contained 
in the classic writers of antiquity; and the modem 
tongues, whose involved and twisted chains might 
more easily be unravelled, have had their grammars 
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formed by minds enthusiastically attached to the sys- 
tems of the ancient schools. 

As things have various qualities^ and produce Chat 
class of words termed Adjectives, so there must be 
different modes or manners of action, producing a divi- 
sion of words that have been called Adverbs. These 
are generally Adjectives, with the addition of fy (or 
like) to show their correspondence with the Verb. 
Thus, / love wisely (or wise-like) means like a 
wise man. It is evident that this is no new class of 
words, but a comparison o^ qualities^ where one of the 
Substantives is understood. Adjectives and Adverbs 
are, therefore, the same kind of words ; and, where it 
is unnecessary to mark the comparison, the Adjective 
is used without any inflexion. 

Participles are compound words, expressing the 
qtudity of being the agent, or the obfect of an action ; 
and they must also be considered as Adjectives 
which owe their verbal signification to their affixes: 
as loving and loved are formed by the cu^e additions 
of ing and ed. Were we to adhere to the classifica- 
tion of simple words alone, these, as a kind of phrases, 
or junction of ideas, should be discarded. 

When speaking of Adjectives, we should have no- 
ticed a particular genus, respecting which gramma- 
rians have been at a loss to guess whether they were 
Nouns, or to what other class they belonged. They 
have, therefore, as is the general practice in such 
cases of difficulty, assigned to them a separate de- 
partment, under the denomination of Pronouns ; be- 
cause they are used in the place of Nouns. They 
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are, in fact, nothing but Adjectives, or qualities, 
though now often used without the Substantives, 
which are understood ; and in that case, by an easy 
transition, they are raised to the rank of imaginary 
personages, and treated as if they were Substantives 
themselves. This, however, was not formerly so 
common ; and in legal instruments, where language of 
three centuries old is employed, their Substantives 
are generally conjoined. Instead of the ordinary 
phrase, *' He struck Atm," they say, ^* Hty the said 
A. B. struck Asm, the said CD," marking the persons 
to whom the Pronouns refer. This or ihaty as parti- 
cularly specify an object, as its colour or its form; 
and / and you as distinctly discriminate between the 
speaker and the hearer. 

The words a (or an) and the, though they have 
been usually considered as a part of speech distinct 
from every other, under the name of Articles, are 
of the species last mentioned. The first is the nu- 
meral one with a particular application ; and it is sur- 
prising that the latter should ever have been sepa- 
rated from the class of Pronouns. In all languages, 
when speaking of things, there is a necessity for limi- 
tation. ' A (which, to avoid hiatus, is written an be- 
fore a vowel) expresses that we speak of ome such 
thing as the Substantive describes : it is the Indefi- 
nite Article. The designates the person, or thing 
(or, it may be, the persons or things) of which, from 
other circumstances, we have some acquaintance; 
and it is, therefore, termed the Definite Article. 
Those tongues which are supposed to want articles 
will, on examination, be found to possess these Defini- 
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tives, either separately, in their prefixes, or in their 
terminations. *^ The Latin quis is evidently xai oc ; 
and the Latin terminations us, a, um, no other than 
the Greek article oty ri, ovJ' 

From fifty to sixty other words, which could not be 
brought within the limits of any of the preceding 
divisions, have been formed into two separate classes, 
termed Prepositions and Conjunctions : so called, 
the former (jpre-pasUus) because nsuaily placed before 
Substantives ; and the latter from their being used to 
cor^oin words, or sentences. Both these classes have 
been individually examined by Mr. Home Tooke in 
his '* Diversions of Purley,'- and shewn to be merely 
either verbs or nouns, whose other parts, or com- 
pounds, are, in general, not to be found in the lan- 
guage; for which reason the task of fixing their 
accurate signification becomes the more laborious. 
Whether or not he has, in all cases, been equally 
successful, it is not here our business to enquire. It 
is sufficient for our present purpose that andy but, t/efy 
— -fromy tOy withy and the like, have significations of 
their own, independent of their connexion in the sen- 
tence where they are found ; and this Mr. Tooke has 
clearly demonstrated. If, then, each has a meaningy 
and is capable of raising an idea in the mind, that 
idea must have its protot3rpe in nature. It must 
either denote a statey or exertiony and is therefore a 
Verb ; or a quality y and is in that case an AdjecUve ; 
or it must express an assemblage ofquaUUeSy such as is 
observed to belong to some individtuU obfecty and is, 
on this supposition, the name of such objecty or a 
SvbstanJdve. 
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The only class of words which remains to be no- 
ticed is that of Interjections; and these must 
always belong to one or other of the divisions ahready 
mentioned. When the mind is overpowered by pas- 
sion, or violence of feeling, miconnected words and 
broken sentences are uttered : but every such word, 
or sentence, is an Inteijeciian, and has its meaning by 
completing the sentence with those words which are 
unexpressed. In English, a few sounds, as oh! fie ! 
alas / &c. are particularly used for the expression of 
exclamation, arising from theJmpulse oi ationiskmeni^ 
aversion, pamy or other emotions. But, beside these, 
any other word, or phrase, such as '< Wondefjul !** 
" How wreteked /" &c. may become an Interjection ; 
and in this it does not change its nature, but merely, 
from its disjointed and tnterfected situation in the page, 
marks the powerful influence of some overwhelming 
passion in the speaker's mind. 

In this general sketch of the different kinds of 
words, we have enumerated ten divisions, viz. Sub* 
stantiveSf At^ecHveSy Verbs, Adverbs, Participles, PrO' 
nouns. Articles, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Inixr- 
jections. These, to be sure, might all be classed 
under the three heads of Names, Qualities, and Actions, 
that is, of Substantives, Adjectives, and Verbs; but 
they are the Parts of Speech generally recognised in 
English Grammars ; and will serve as convenient sub- 
divisions for our further remarks on the subject. We 
shall, therefore, reconsider them individually, in such 
order as we judge most conducive to the ease of 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES AND THEIR PLURALS. — TABULAR 

LIST OF PLURALS. 

A Substantive (or Noun) is the name of a real 
or imaginary being, — of a somefAingy possessing quali- 
ties (one or more) by which its separate existence 
may be identified and characterized. This is an abs- 
tract definition; but it will be better understood 
when applied to the several species of Substantives. 

This class of words may be conveniently considered 
under three distinct heads : 

1. Real Nouns, or Names of Things : as, sun, 

moon, lion, tiger. 

2. Verbal Nouns, or Names of States or Ac' 

tions: as love, hatred, hunting, fishing, 
and 3. Abstract Nouns, or Names of Qualiiies : as 
whiteness, wisdom, courage. 

The first designate objects that we conceive to have 
a permanent existence ; the second give names to the 
fleeting states and changes of things; and the last 
denominate the qualities themselves by which objects, 
or actions, exhibit, each its separate existence, to the 
human mind. 

The Names of Things^ like the objects themselves, 
may be considered, either individually, or as belonging 
to a class consisting of many individuals. Thus, 
London, Etna, and the Danube, refer us, each to an 
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individual city, mountain, and river, of which we are 
otherwise supposed to have some knowledge; while 
the words city, mountain, and river, are general names 
which include the former as well as others of similar 
species. There are many cities, many mountains, 
and many rivers ; but there is only one London, one 
Etna, and one Danube : these latter are termed Pro- 
per Names, in contradistinction to Common Names, 
such as city, mountain, and river. Terms that refer 
to a number of individuals, considered as connected in 
one body, such as people, army, fiock, &c. are called 
Collective Nouns, or Nouns of Multitude. 

The progress of knowledge is from general to parti- 
cular, from loose to accurate ; and hence the common 
precede the proper Names. The child has the general 
notion of a tree long before it learns to distinguish 
between an ash and an oak : and these names, though 
it may be now difficult to trace their origin, must 
have at first expressed qualities : for they were, and 
still occasionally are, used as adjectives, forming the 
compounds Ask-tree and Oak-tree. Even when arrived 
at this stage of nomenclature, we are still at a distance 
from individual designations. Every tree, though of 
the same spiecies, or variety, differs in something from 
its fellow, and possesses some peculiarity by which it 
might be separately characterized : it may grow in a 
particular spot, or have been planted by a revered 
ancestor. 

To give distinctive names to every object in nature 
would be impossible, and if possible would be useless. 
The occasion for such distinctions is almost always 
local and temporary, and they are, in most cases, suf- 
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ficiently indicated by the descriptions and allusions 
which accompany the mention of the particular ob- 
ject of which we speak. These are referred to by 
means of pronominal words, among which the articles 
a and the are peculiarly distinguished. ^ A man' or 
' a tree/ is one man, or one tree, spoken of without 
specification of which is meant. ' The man,' or < the 
tree,* alludes to a man or a tree that is otherwise 
mentioned ; and may be applied to the plural (' the 
men' or ^ the trees') with similar efiect. Besides, 
every adjective has the faculty of individualizing the 
substantive to which it is properly applied. The word 
description, for example, has only a general meaning. 
It may be either clear or confused; vivid or dtill; or 
it may be particularized, in a clause, by stating it as 
* the description which you gave yesterday.' 

OF PLURALS. 

A common name, when we speak only of one object, 
is said to be in the Singular Number : thus, man, horse, 
tree, &c. are Nouns in the singular; but when we 
speak of more than one individual of the kind, the 
word changes its orthography, becoming a Plural 
Noun, or a Noun in the Plural Nurnber, as men, horses, 
trees, &c. The Greeks had a Dual Number, or termi- 
nation which denoted two individuals, thereby, when 
they pleased, exhibiting their substantives in pairs. 

The general Rule for the formation of the plurals 
of English substantives is to add an « to the singular : 
thus, mountain becomes mountains, hill becomes hills, 
and river becomes rivers. The following are varia- 
ties of this Rule : 
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When the singular ends with a sHent e, after the 
soft c, ffy chy or after s, x^ or z, the additional s adds a 
syllable in the plural : as in place places; cage cages ; 
niche niches; disease diseases; axe axes; and maze 
mazes. 

When the singular terminates with ch soft, with «, 
sh, X or Zy though not followed by a silent e, an e is 
introduced for the sake of easy utterance : thus 
church becomes churches; dress dresses; lash lashes; 
tax taxes; and buzz buzzes. 

Substantives that terminate in the singular with y 
after a consonant form their plurals by changing the 
y into ies; as beauty beauties; country countries. The 
reason is, that such substantives were formerly written 
with ie in the singular ; as beautie and countrie; and 
consequently take ies in the plural according to the 
general Rule. 

Substantives of which the singulars terminate in o, 
preceded by a consonant, add es in the plural, without 
causing an additional syllable : as in cargo cargoes ; 
echo echoes; negro negroes^ &c. This orthography 
seems to have been adopted to guard against the 
hissing sound of the s; and was therefore judged un- 
necessary when the o followed a vowel, as in nundoy 
seraglio, bambooy &c. which have their plurals by the 
addition of a simple s. The otherwise general prac- 
tice of introducing an e before the s, when the o 
follows a consonant, has now some acknowledged ex- 
ceptions, as cantOy centOy duodecimoy octavoy and quartOy 
which make the plurals cantosy centosy duodecimoSy 
octavosy and quartos; and an eminent lexicographer 
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has recently endeavoured to discard it in all other 
cases, as a useless incumbrance upon the language. 

Another variety in the formation of plurals (conse- 
quent upon the pronunciation) is the change of singu- 
lars in y* and fe into plurals in vesf which takes 
place in the following words and their compounds : 

Singulars. Plurals. Singulars. Plurals. Singulars. Plurals. 

Calf Calves. Life Lives. Staff Staves. 

£lf Elves. Loaf Loaves. Thief Thieves. 

Half Halves. Self Selves. Wife Wives. 

Knife Knives. Sheaf Sheaves. Wolf Wolves. 

Leaf Leaves. Shelf Shelves. 

The sound of s, with a different orthography, gives 
to die the plural dice, when referring to cubical bodies ; 
while the regular plural dies denotes the stamps used 
for making impressions on metals. Goose has the 
pivffii geese; louse has lice ; mouse, mice; and penny , 
makespencCf except when referring to the coins as se- 
parate pieces, when we call them pennies. 

In old English many substantives made their plu- 
rals in en, of which a few have reached our times : thus, 
brother has the plural brethren in the solemn style, 
though brothers is more common. Child has children 
in all cases. Cow has occasionally Mne (cowen), though 
now obsolete, being supplanted by cows. Man has 
men; ox has oxen; and woman, women. Formerly 
chicken was the plural o^ chick, but it is now understood 
to be singular, and has its plural chickens ; swine was 
once sowen, the plural of sow. Another old form has 
lefl us teeth as the plural of tooth, and feet of foot, whe- 
ther as a measure of length or the limb of an animal. 
The words alms, amends, brace (a pair), deer, hose. 
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TABLE OF PLURALS. 



macherely meansy neat^ news, sheep, staeepstakesy swine 
(as DOW used), and vermin^ have the same orthographies 
in the plural as in the singular. Some words, such as 
<uhesy bellows, and tonffSy have no singulars ; while others, 
like patience and sincerity, have no plurals. Proper 
names are of course confined to the singular ; as are 
fish,fofwl, &c. when, like^/2eM, they are used specifically. 
This much will be sufficient with regard to the plu- 
rals of words that are genuine English ; but the lan- 
guage has imported a numerous vocabulary from other 
tongues; and these, chiefly scientific, have generally 
brought plurals along with them, differing entirely from 
the methods of formation which we have now described. 
Many of them have also had new plurals given them, 
according to the English form ; so that writers have a 
choice of a double set, some using one and some the 
other. The following list contains most, if not all, that 
have not been completely naturalized ; and the list . is 
the more necessary as those plurals are not to be found 
in the Dictionaries. 



Singular, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Acromion, 
Aetites, 
Albugo, 
Allantois, 


Acromia. 
Aetites. 
Albugines. 
AUantoides. 


Appendix, 
Apsis, 
Arcanum, 
Ascaris, 


Appendices. 
Apsides. 
Arcana. 
Ascarides. 


Aloes, 


Aloes. 


Ascites, 


Ascites. 


Amanuensis, 


Amanuenses. 


Automaton, 


Automata. 


Ambages, 
Analysis, 
Ananas, 


Ambages. 
Analyses. 
Ananas. 


Axis, 

Bandit, 

Bauditto, 


Axes. 

Banditti. 

Banditti. 


Androgynus, 
Animalculum, 


Androgyni. 
Auimalcula. 


Basaltes, 
Basis, 


Basal tes. 
Bases. 


Antithesis, 
Apex, 
Aphelion, 
Apparatus, 


Antitheses. 
Apices. 
Aphelia. 
Apparatus. 


Beau, 

Billet-doux, 
Bolis, 
Burgeois, 


Beaux. 
Billet-doux, 
Bolides. 
Burgeois. 
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Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular. 


PharaL 


Calcalusy 


CalcuU. 


Focus, 


Foci. 


Caliz, 


Calines. 


Foramen, 


Foramina. 


Callus, 


CaUi. 


Formula, 


Formula. 


Calx, 


Calces. 


Forum, 


Fora. 


Cantharis, 


Cantharides. 


Frustum, 


Frusta. 


Caries, 


Caries. 


Fucus, 


Fuci. 


Catachresis* 


Catachreses. 


Fungus, 


Fungi. 


Cerastes, 


Cerastes. 


Genius(a spirit 


^ Genii. 
) Geniuses. 


Chamois, 


Chamois. 


(talent 


Cherab, 


Cherubim. 


Genus, 


Genera. 


Chiliaedroo, 


Chiliaedra. 


Ginglymus, 


Ginglymi. 


Chrysalis, 


Chrysalides. 


Glacis, 


Glacis. 


Cicatrix, 


Cicatrices. 


Gymnasium, 


Gymnasia. 


Collyriam, 


Collyria. 


Helix, 


Helices. 


Colossus, 


Colossi. 


Heptaedron, 


Heptaedra. 


Compares, 


Compages. 


Hexaedron, 


Hexaedra. 


CoDgeries, 


Congeries. 


Hiatus, 


Hiatus. 


ConvolTulttS, 


Convolvuli. 


Hypogeum, 


Hypogea. 


Crisis, 


Crises. 


Hypothesis, 


Hypotheses. 


Criterion, 


Criteria. 


Icosaedron, 


Icosaedra. 


Datum, 


Data. 


Ignis fatuus. 


Ignes fatui. 


Decaedron, 


Decaedra. 


Impetus, 


Impetus. 


Desideratum, 


Desiderata. 


Index, 


Indexes. 


Diabetes, 


Diabetes. 


—in Algebra Indices. 


Diaeresis, 


Diaereses. 


Iris, 


Irides. 


Dodecaedron, 


Dodecaedra. 


Kermes, 


Kermes. 


Dogma, 


Dogmata. 


Lamina, 


Laminae. 


Dracunculus, 


DracuncuU. 


Larva, 


Larvae. 


Echinus, 


Echini. 


Legnmen, 


Legumina. 


Effluvium, 


Effluria. 


Lemma, 


Lemmata. 


Electrophorus, 


Electrophori. 


Lentigo, 


Lentigines. 


Ellipsis, 


Ellipses. 


Lixivium, 


Lixivia. 


Embolus, 


Emboli. 


Lustrum, 


Lustra. 


Emphasis, 


Emphases. 


Macula, 


Maculae. 


Emporium, 


Emporia. 


Magus, 


Magi. 


Encomium, 


Encomia. 


Manes, 


Manes. 


Entremets, 


Entremets. 


Matrix, 


Matrices. 


E^hemeris, 


Ephemerides. 


Mausoleum, 


Mausolea. 


Epbemeron, 


Ephemera. 


Medium, 


Media. 


Epidermis, 


Epidermides, 


Memorandum, 


Memoranda. 


Epinyctis, 


Epinyctides. 


Menstruum, 


Menstrua. 


Erratum, 


Errata. 


Mephitis, 


Mephites. 


Exanthema, 


Exanthemata. 


Metamorphosis, Metamorphoses 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Metatarsus, 


Metatarsi. 


Ranunculus, 


Ranunculi. 


Miasma, 


Miasmata. 


Regulus, 


Reguli. 


Momentum, 


Momenta. 


Saliva, 


Salivae. 


Monsieur, 


Messieurs. 


Sarcophagus, 


Sarcophagi. 


Mr. 


Messrs. 


Scholium, 


Scholia. 


Mrs. 


Mesdames. 


Scirrhus, 


Scirrhi. 


Narcissus, 


Narcissi. 


Scoria, 


Scoris. 


Nautilus, 


NautUi. 


Seraph, 


Seraphim. 


Nebula, 


Nebuls. 


Series, 


Series. 


Npctambulo, 


Noctambulones. 


Serpigo, 


Serpigines. 


Nucleus, 


Nuclei. 


Shamois, 


Shamois. 


Oasis, 


Oases. 


Siliqna, 


Siliquae. 


OctaedroD, 


Octaedra. 


Sous, 


Sous. 


Oesophagus, 


Oesophagi. 


Species, 


Species. 


Paratis, 


Paratides. 


Spectrum, 


Spectra. 


Parenthesis, 


Parentheses. 


Speculum, 


Specula. 


Parhelion, 


Parhelia. 


Stamen, 


Stamina. 


Pentaedron, 


Pentaedra. 


Stigina, 


Stigmata. 


Perigeon, 


Perigea. 


Stimulus, 


Stimuli. 


Perihelion, 


Perihelia. 


Stratum, 


Strata. 


Periosteum, 


Periostea. 


Succedaneum, 


Succedanea. 


Phalanx, 


Phalanges. 


Superficies, 


Superficies. 


Phasis, 


Phases. 


Synthesis, 


Syntheses. 


Phenomenon, 


Phenomena. 


Tarsus, 


Tarsi. 


Phosphorus, 


Phospbori. 


Thesis, 


Theses. 


Polyedron, 


Polyedra. 


Trapezium, 


Trapezia. 


Polypus, 
Postulatum, 


Polypi. 
Postulata. 


Tripod, \ 
Tripos, / 


Tripodes. 


Premium, 


Premia. 


Tumulus, 


Tumuli. 


Proboscis, 


Proboscides. 


Uterus, 


Uteri. 


Pylorus, 


Pylori. 


Varix, 


Varices. 


Pyramis, 


Pyramides. 


Vertex, 


Vertices. 


Pyrites, 


Pyrites. 


Vertigo, 


Vertigines. 


Quincunx, 


Quincunces. 


Virtuoso, 


Virtuosi. 


Radius, 


Radii. 


Vortex, 


Vortices. 


Radix, 


Radices. 


Zoophorus, 


Zoophori. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GENDERS OF SUBSTANTIVES — LIST OF GENDERS FORM- 
ED BY DIFFERENT NAMES ON THE GENDERS OF 

INANIMATE SUBSTANCES^ OR PERSONIFICATION. 

The several species of living beings are each natu- 
rally divided into two kinds, according to their sex ; — 
that is, into he and she^ — male and female ; and their 
names are also distinguished by substantives of di£Per- 
ing orthographies, termed the Masculine and Femi- 
nine Genders: thus, JBoar is masculine, and Sow 
feminine. In inanimate substances, where no sex- 
ual distinction is conceived to exist, as in lead and 
iron, their names are said to be in the Neuter Gen- 
der ; and certain nouns, as Parent and Childy being 
applicable to either sex, belong to what is called the 
Common Gender. 

^A regular method of forming the Feminine Gender, 
in English, is by adding ess to the masculine; as Lion, 
Lioness i Poety Poetess, &c. : sometimes contracting a 
syllable, as in Emperor, Empress; Governor, Governess, 
A few femi'nines terminate in ix, (which may be consi- 
dered as merely a di£Perent orthography of ess) as Ad- 
ministrator, Administratrix; Executor, Executrix. A 
female Hero (formerly Heroess) is now a Heroine; and 
the same termination, ine, forms the feminine of certain 
German titles as we translate them, as Landgrave, 
Landgravine ; Margrave, Margravine : and Palsgrave, 
Palsgravine, Other naturalized foreign titles have 
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feminines terminating in a, as Czar., Czarina; Infant^ 
Infanta ; and SuUaUy Sukana, Amoroso and Inamorato^ 
with their feminines Amorosa and InamaraJUiy though 
they sometimes appear in English, are still considered 
as foreign words. 

A list of feminitie nouns in ess and ix is usually given 
in the Grammars, but we account it unnecessary ; be- 
cause all of them have their places in the Dictionaries, 
and nearly contiguous to the masculines from which 
they are derived. The following are less easy to be 
referred to on account of their having distinct names: 



Masculine. 


FemMfie. 


MMculifie. 


Feminine. 


Bachelor, 


Spinster. 


Manservant, 


Maidservant. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Merman, 


Mermaid. 


Bridegroom, 


Bride. 


Milter, 


Spawner. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Monk, 


Nun. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


^lonsieur. 


Madame. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Nephew, 


Niece. 


Bullock, 


Heifer. 


Pander, 


Bawd. 


Chamberlain, 


Chamberm^d. 


Papa, 


Mamma. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Pimp, 


Bawd. 


Colt, 


FUly. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


^og. 


Bitch. 


Ruff, 


Reeve. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Sheldrake, 


Shelduck. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Sir, 


Madam. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Sire, 


Dam. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


SloTen, 


Slut. 


Gaffer, 


Gammer. 


Son, 


Daughter. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Stag, 


Hind. 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Steer, 


Heifer. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Swain, 


Nymph. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


King, 


Queen. 


Widower, 


Widow. 


Lad, 


Lass. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 


Landlord, 


LandUdy. 


To these may 


be added the 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Compounds : 


Male, 


Female. 


Godfather, , 


Godmother. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Godson, 


God-daughter. 

1 
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Masculine. Feminine. Mascuiine. Feminine. 

Brother-in-law, Sister-in-law. 



Son- in-law. Daughter-in- 
law. 
Stepfather, Stepmother. 

Stepson, Stepdaughter. 

Stepbrother, Stepsister. 



Goodman, Goodwife. 

Grandfather, Grandmother. 
Grandsire, Graudam. 

Grandson, Grand-daughter. 
Grand-uncle, Grand-aunt. 
Father-in-law, Mother-in-law. 

Amazon^ Beguin^ Brunette^ Dowager^ Jointress^ 
Mantua-makery Midwife, Milliner^ Shrew, Siren, Fi- 
ragOf^axid Vixen, are feminines that have properly no 
corresponding masculines. 

The general names of animals are in most cases ap- 
plicable to either sex, and require to be distinguished 
by the words male or female, he or she. Thus the name 
Bear may be either masculine or feminine ; but when 
we wish the sex to be specified we say a He-bear, or a 
She-bear, In other cases, the sexes are distinguished 
by conjoining those of some well-known animal : thus 
we have a Dogfox and Bitchfox ; Dog-wolf ^lvA Bitch- 
wolf; Dog-otter and Bitch-otter; and Shakspeare speaks 
of a Dog-ape. Occasionally the males receive mascu- 
line names, as a Jojck-a^, a Jach-hare, and a Tom" 
cat. Rabbits are Buck-rabbita and Doe-rabbits. In the 
absence of other designations, we have the Coch- 
linnet and Hen-linnet ; the Cock'Sparrow and Hen- 
sparrow; the Pea-coch and Pea-hen ; the Turhey-coch 
and Turkey-hen. 

Sometimes^ when the sexes of animals have different 
designations, one of them is used for the general name ; 
thus, in the Horse and ilfare, the word Horse is used par- 
ticularly for the male, but generally for either sex ; but 
the Mare is limited to denote merely the female horse. 
Dog and Biuih have a similar usage. On the other 
hand, the general name Falcon (or Hawk) includes both 
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sexes ; but when particularly applied it designates the 
female only, — that sex which is always larger in size 
and most valued in Falconry, — while the males have 
frequently other names : thus the male of the Spar- 
row-hawk is called the Musket; that of the GyrfaJcon 
is the Jerkin ; of the Lanner is the Lanneret ; of the 
Saker is the Sakeret ; of the Merlin is the Jack-fnerlin; 
and the male of the Falcon (or Hawk) generally is called 
the Tercel. The general name of the Goose is also that 
of the female, while the male is the Gander, It is the 
same with the Duck, the male of which in th^ tame 
species is called the Drake f&nd in the wild the Mai" 
lard. The Skelduck and Sheldrake (another species of 
the tribe) follow the same rule. Indeed, with regard 
to birds, the female is generally considered as pre- 
eminent ; so much so that the singing bird is usually 
termed a Songstress, although they are the males only 
that sing. 

Verbal substantives have often an affix expressive of 
being an agent. The Saxon wer, a man, or the Ger- 
man er, he, may be taken as the origin of the English 
termination er, which, added to a noun of action, re- 
fers to the man — that he who acts. Thus, a lover is 
he who loves ; trustery the person who entrusts ; bakery 
the bakeman; and weaver^ he who weaves. It is 
sometimes written or, as in atUhory actoTy and doctor^ 
(formerly avthoury actoury and doetoury) the or being a 
like affix in the Latin language, from which these and 
other words of similar formation are derived. These 
terminations are occasionally used to signify the in- 
strument, or machine, by which any work is per- 
formed; but in that case, the lifeless actor is animated 
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by personificatian. The distinction of sexes not being 
generally marked in I^nglish nouns, the same affix, er, 
is usually employed, whether the agent be male^femcde^ 
or inanimate. The few substantives in ess^ or ixy are 
exceptions ; but otherwise, though the agent be of the 
feminine gender, it still retains the termination er 
(or our)y which, being naturally accounted masculine, 
presents an incongruity when we know that the agent 
of whom we speak is a female. The list of terminations 
in ess is, however, gradually increasing, according as it 
is found, or believed, that women are capable of those 
employments which were formerly deemed beyond 
their powers. 

From the reciprocal transmutation of / and r, the 
termination ely or hy is also expressive of the ctgent of 
an action. Its most general use is to denote an instru' 
mentonly, — an inanimate, or secondary ^ agent; and, 
accordingly, some have derived it from the Gothic e/, 
or elly an arm. This affix, marking the instrument, 
is very common, as in shovel^ from shove; stopple from 
stop ; and fieedle from the Dutch noddy a seam. Many 
of our monosyllables, as Jlaily nail, &c. will be found of 
similar formation. In .comparing nouns in er with 
those in el, or the agent with the instrument, a striking 
resemblance is observed. Thus, a poker is either the 
person or the thing which pokes. In the former case it 
is an agenty and in the latter an instrument It is from 
our practice of personification that this partial con- 
fusion arises. We are perpetually raising qualities to 
the rank of substances, and instruments to that of agents ; 
while they are qualities alone, and not suhstancesy with 
which we are conversant ; and while we are uncertain 
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that an agemty in its literal sense, as distinguished from 
an inatrvmenty exists in the worl^ 

Those seemingly unconscious instruments, not hav- 
ing life, are consequently of no sex. They cannot 
literally be characterized by either he or she* In 
modem English they are said to be of the neuter 
(that is, no) gender, and as such are referred to by the 
neuter pronoun tV. A dagger, for example, is an in- 
strument, as when we say that < a man was stabbed 
with a dagger ;' but when we say that ' the dagger 
pierced his heart,' the instrument is spoken of as if it 
were a conscious agent, acting of its own accord. In 
English prose, the metaphor is carried no farther, 
being dropt at the very moment when we have, with- 
out perhaps perceiving it, endowed the dagger with 
life. The word is still neuter and remains an t^ In 
poetry, however, the animation is more complete. 
The lifeless dagger is personified. We assume it to 
have a toiU. We give it the epithets of ruthiess and 
crtid; and it is the poverty of our language only that 
makes us hesitate to which of the two sexes (into 
which we conceive all living beings to be distributed) 
it should belong. The first-mentioned semi-personifi- 
cation may be observed in every substantive when it 
is employed as the agent of an action, and every sub- 
stantive may be so employed. 

The Articles a (or an) and the are not confined to 
gender ; for we apply them indifferently to a male, a 
female, or a stone. But it is otherwise with regard to 
the Articles of many other languages. The French, 
for example, have a masculine and a feminine, both of 
the definite and of the indefinite article. Thus, they 
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say tin roy, or le roy^ for a king, or the king ; and tins 
reine, or h reine, for a queen, or the queen. Every 
substantive may be thus characterised by tin or fe, tms 
or ia; that is, every substantive is understood, gram- 
matically, to be either masculine or feminine, he or 
she: and the capability of giving to each the proper 
gender, which custom has assigned it, constitutes one 
of the greatest niceties of that language. 

. Though English substantives, except such as de- 
note living beings, are all of the Neuter Gender,— that 
is, are considered as belonging to no sex,— -yet, when 
their agency is forcibly represented, a vague idea of 
sex is introduced ; and hence the poet, in his personi- 
fications, frequently speaks of them, not merely as if 
they were conscious beings, but describes them as 
either male or female, according to the practice of 
his predecessors, or as his own imagination suggests. 
Thus Milton not only personifies a chudf but endows 
it with sex : 

*' Wai I decei/d, or did a table ehud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?'* 

This metaphorical creation of life and sex gives a 
spirit to English poetry that is unfelt in those lan- 
guages in which the gender of every substantive is 
fixed in the Dictionary, and prostituted to ordinary 
prose. Before the seventeenth century, however, the 
genders of English substantives appear to have been 
also fixed to masculine or feminine ; for, when indivi- 
dually referred to, it was necessarily by the words 
his other; the neuter possessive pronoun its not being 
then in existence* In colloquial language, several of 
those genders have reached oor time. Ships of every 
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species are always feminine ; and workmen, generally, 
when speaking of the implements of their trade, use 
the epithet she. This arrangement of the inanimate 
substantives of a language into genders would seem to 
have been the effect of accident rather than of any 
natural law. Things that are masculine in one lan- 
guage are feminine in another, and neuter in a third. 
The Sun and Moony which we call ?ie and «Ae, (proba- 
bly because they have been so termed in the Greek 
and Latin,) are reversed in the Gothic dialects, in all 
of which, not even excepting the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Moon is masculine and the Sun feminine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CASES. — THE LATIN AND ENGLISH CASES OF NOUNS 

CONTRASTED. 

Every sentence must consist of at least two words. 
It must contain an assertion, — that is a verb ; as also a 
substantive (or a pronoun) which is, or does, what the 
assertion implies, and which is called the Nominative 
to that verb. Thus, < John sleeps,' * John walks,' 
• John strikes ;' or, * He sleeps,' * He walks,' * He 
strikes,' are different assertions by means of the verbs 
sleeps^ walks, and strikes, of which John and He are 
severally the nominatives. 

Other substantives, however, besides such as we 
have here called the Nominatives, may enter into the 
composition of a sentence. For example, we may say 
that * John sleeps in a Chair;* ' He walks on the 
Hood; ' He strikes James ;' in which the words Chairs 
Road^ and James^ though substantives, having no 
action upon the v^rb, are in a different state from that 
which we call the nominative. Again : < The minis- 
ters of the crown plunged the country into war, for no 
end,' is a sentence containing five substantives, of 
which only one (the ministers) is the nominative of 
the verb plung^ which, being what is termed a 
Transitive Verb, acts upon the word country. The 
other substantives are each preceded by a Preposi- 
tion, which is the denomination of a class of words 
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that mark the relations of substantives to each other. 
Thusy ^ of the crown' shows to whom the ministers 
belonged ; ^ into war' points out, metaphorically, the 
slough in which the country was plunged; and ^for 
no end' describes the utter worthlessness of the object 
that the ministers had in view. 

The prepositions of iniOf aad/or (above mentioned), 
along with others, will again come under our notice ; 
but we may here observe that the relative situations 
of substantives are, in some languages, indicated by 
Infkctumsy that is, by changes in the terminations of 
the substantives themselves. The Latins have six of 
those terminations, called Cases, which are applicable 
to six different situations of the substantive, and are 
named in accordance with the principal relation which 
each case is fitted to represent. Thus, that ortho- 
graphy, or case, which represents the substantive's 
being, or doing, what the verb describes, is termed 
the Nominative, from nomeTiy a name ; that to which 
another belongs, — the person, or thing, from which 
another proceeds, — is the Genitive, from generej to 
produce; that on account of which anything is done 
is the Dative, from daiuSf given ; that upon which 
the action falls is the Accusative, from accusare, to 
accuse ; that by which the person (or personified 
object) is called upon or addressed, is the Vocative, 
from vocarcy to call ; and that which conveys the idea 
of being taken away, or set aside, is termed the 
Ablative, from ablaiuSf carried away. The Latin 
cases of the noun DominuSf a Lord, with their usual 
English explanation, may serve as an example. 
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Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 



Nominative. 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 



SINGULAR. 

Dominus, 

Domini , 

Domino, 

Dominum, 

Domine, 

Domino, 

PLURAL. 



a Lord. 

of a Lord. 

to a Lord. 

a Lord. 

O Lord. 

from or by a Lord. 



Domini, Lords. 

Dominorum, of Lords. 

Dominis, to Lords. 

Dominos, Lords. 

Domini, O Lords. 

Dominis, from or by Lords. 



The Nominative is called the Right Casd as pointing 
directly to the verb ; the others are Oblique Cases ; and 
the whole arrangepient of the cases of a word (such as 
that of Dominus above given) is termed a Declension ; 
from the idea that the Oblique Cases (Latin casus, a 
fall) fall, or decline, from the nominative. 

English substantives, though by means of preposi- 
tions they can be made to express all the cases of any 
other language, have only one case of their own. The 
Genitive, which we have marked by the preposition of, 
is also denoted by the addition of *Ss as a contraction of 
eSf or is ; thus, < Alexander's house ' signifies the house 
of, or belonging to, Alexander ; and * God's grace * is 
the grace of God. Anciently the latter was Grodis, or 
Godes, grace, for the syllable was never contracted ; 
and the only apparent reason for the contraction seems 
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to be to distinguish it from the plural. In English this 
is generally called the Possessive Case. Plurals 
ending in s require only the possessive point (to mark 
the Genitive) without an additional « ; as ^ the Tailors* 
Company' for the Company of Tailors. 

Genitives are in reality compound words having the 
nature of adjectives, and express that a thing is con- 
nected, in some manner or other, with the noun to 
which the termination is joined. The origin of the 
different signs, though various, may nevertheless be 
expressive of the same idea, and many of our adjec- 
tives are, evidently, the genitives of an earlier struc- 
ture of our tongue. Those who wish to trace from 
probability, where certainty is denied, may compare 
the is or *s with the syllable ous. It will be found that 
^ righteous men,' < men of right,' and ' rights men,' do 
not essentially differ; and a similar contraction of s 
from oiu may be observed in the adverbs afterwards^ 
bachcards, forwards^ &c. All th» Gothic genitives 
were terminated by s\ the Saxon, for the most part, 
by es or an; and the latter is still added to words to 
form substantives and adjectives of a possessive signifi- 
cation, as parUsafiy belonging to a party ; humane be- 
longing to man ; Alexandrian^ belonging to Alexander ; 
Egyptian^ belonging to Egypt, &c. The French use 
en separately to express the same idea, always Eng- 
lished by o^(it, him, her, or them), and denoting that 
one thing is ofy or belonging to, another. In this sense 
it assimilates with the affix en in gMen^ silken, wooden, 
&c. which are real genitives. 

In the English language, the juxtaposition of nouns 
is, of itself, a . sufficient indication of the genitive, or 
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that one is connected with the other; and this has 
given rise to a variety of compounds. A Shoemaker 
is a maker of shoes, and a Coachmakery of coaches. A 
Shipmaster is the master of a ship, and a Schoolmaster 
is the master of a school. Such words -have been united 
by degrees, and were formerly connected with a hy- 
phen, thus : Shoe-maheTy Coach-maker^ Ship-master, and 
SchooUmasier. A great many words, however, are 
employed in the same manner, without any mark of 
connexion, as ' Morning Song/ London Review, Edin* 
hurgh Magazine, &c. which may all be resolved on the 
principles which we have adopted. The number of 
such compound terms is every day increasing, and ap- 
pears to be limited only by the pleasure or the conveni- 
ency of the writer. 

To him who knows no language in which the nouns 
are declined without a change of termination, the want 
of an Accusative Case would appear to be a complete 
bar to the transmission of thought. Petms and Maria 
are Latin nominatives, or names, for Peter and Mary ; 
but if we say * Peter loves Mary,' it is only from the 
one being placed before and the other after the verb 
loves, that we can distinguish the lover from the be- 
loved: for were we to say *Mary loves Peter,-' the 
two states would be exchanged. In the Latin, 'Petrus 
amat Mariam,' the situation of the nouns is of no con- 
sequence. The relation of being the object of the verb 
is expressed by the change of the noun < Maria' to 
^ Mariam ; ' and the sentence would be equally well 
understood to have the same meaning though it were 
written < Mariam amat Petrus.' 

''Let us," says Du Marsais, ''amuse ourselves for a 
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moment with a fiction. Should it please God to send 
Cicero again upon the earth for the purpose of residing 
amongst us ; and should Cicero, at the same time, be 
endowed with the knowledge of the meanings of the 
words of the English language, without understanding 
its syntax, that is, the order in which those words 
must be arranged so as to express the idea intended: — 
I say that if any one were to address Cicero thus, — 
'Illustrious Roman, ader your death Augustus conquer- 
ed Antony;' Cicero would understand every ohe of 
these words separately, but he would be unable to dis- 
tinguish the conqueror from the conquered. He would 
have need of some practice to learn from us the order, 
position, and place of our words, which are the princi- 
pal signs of their relations. For seeing that in Latin 
it is requisite that each noun shall have the termina- 
tion destined to its position, and that, without this 
condition, its place would furnish no clue to the sense, 
the words Augustus vicit AnUmius (both substantives 
being in the nominative) would have no meaning in 
that language. In like manner, the phrase Augustus 
conquered Antony would be unintelligible to .Cicero; 
because the successive order, significant of the views 
of the mind, is indicated, in the native tongue of the 
orator, solely by the cases, or terminations, of the words: 
thus it makes no di£Perence whether we say Antonium 
vicit Augustus^ or Augustus vicit Antonium. Cicero 
could^ therefore, conceive no meaning in a phrase the 
syntax of which would be, to him, entirely unknown. 
He would understand nothing by Augustus conquered 
Antong; they would be, to him, merely three words, 
without any mark of relation." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF PRONOUNS. — DECLENSIONS OF PRONOUNS. — 
TABULAR VIEW OF THOSE DECLENSIONS. 

In language, whether spoken or written, every con- 
ceivable portion of nature belongs to one or other ot* 
three divisions : it must either be that which speaks ; 
that which is spoken to; or that concerning which 
the speech is made. To the mind of man, all are 
either beings of consciousness, of sensation, or of me- 
mory. The I, the Thou, and the He, She, or It, 
constitute the whole of the individuals of the universe. 
These words are properly termed Personal Pro- 
nouns ; for they stand in the place of every Noun ; 
and from these all the other classes of pronouns are 
derived. In Grammars the speaker is termed the 
first person^ the hearer is the second persath and that 
which is spoken of is the third; and pronouns or 
verbs are said to be in either of those persons, in 
conformity with the class which they, respectively, 
represent. 

Though English substantives have retained no case 
except the Genitive, a similarity to the Latin accusa- 
tive is visible in pronouns. He (or that nuUe of whom 
we were speaking) may be the (xgeni of certain ac- 
tions; but when another offeni appears in the sen* 
tence, and he becomes thepaHenty or restUiy — in fact, 
when he ceases to be the nominative to the verb,— 
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the pronoun he assumes a new orthography, and is 
written him ; as * He loved Mary,' or * Mary loved 
himy which latter sentence would be perfectly intelli- 
gible though it were written 'Aim Mary loved.' In 
English Grammars this accusative is called the Ob- 
jective Case, as denoting the 6bject of a transitive 
verb. 

Pronouns have also the Possessive form, but in 
neither of the cases are the terminations completely 
regular. This, more than any other part of speech, is 
subjected to the anomalies of custom, the despotic 
lawgiver of every language. 

In place of the word aum (which is added to the 
possessive case when the ownership is intended to be 
more precisely determined) some of the pronouns 
have a double genitive affix. Thus her and my are 
the possessives of she and /; but hers and mine mark 
the owners in a distinctive manner, as might be done 
by the words her own and my own. In ordinary con- 
struction the simple possessive is placed before the 
noun to which it refers, while the double is separated 
by a verb. We say, < her house,' and < the house is 
hers;* — * It is my house,* and ' the house is mine* My 
and mine^ thy and thinCy are, however, sometimes con- 
founded, but their distinction is as evident as her and 
hersy or your and yours; and it is from their represent- 
ing each two different words that the confusion has 
arisen. The possessives iity, youry thy, &c. and in- 
deed all genitives, may, in a certain point of view, be 
regarded as adjectives. It is a quality of a noun that 
it belongs to another. The possessive pronouns, 
therefore, used as adjectives, were, in the Gothic and 
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Saxon languages, subject to inflection ; and they are 
the genitives of those adjectives that have been re- 
tained, and to which we shall. here give the name of 
Double Possessives. 

In the masculine singular, min and meina (my) 
were the Saxon and Gothic genitives of ic and ik (I). 
Again, min and meins were used as adjectives, and 
'had the secondary genitives mines and meinis. Thy 
and thine have been formed on a similar principle; as 
also (mr and ours^ her and hersy &c. The Latin meus^ 
tutiSy and sutis are adjectived-pronouns of a like fcind, 
and differing from the genitives met, tui, and m. 
Unfortunately for my and ihy^ their pronunciation does 
not readily coalesce with a succeeding vowel, which 
introduced the practice, less common now than for- 
merly, of interjecting an n, to avoid the hiatus, in the, 
manner of the Greek. Thus the simple genitives, my 
and thyy were my^n and ihy^ny before a vowel ; and 
thereby they assumed the same form as the Double 
Possessives, mine and thine ; but, for the sake of uni- 
formity, it is better, on all occasions, to leave to my 
and thy the undisturbed possession of the simple 
genitive. 

The Double Possessives are sometimes written, 
especially in poetry, as having reference to a whole 
clause instead of to a single substantive. Thus in the 
Dying Negro's Address to the Sun : 

*' Be thevn the gifts thy partial rays supply. 
Be mine the gloomy privilege to die." 

We shall now proceed to give a tabular arrange- 
ment of those simple pronouns which have forms of 
declension. They are all of the class termed Personal. 
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The plural We and its cases, in place of I, &c are 
employed by kings when addressing their subjects. 
The same language is qIso sometimes held by orators 
and authors. In- the former case, a king may be sup- 
posed to represent the collective power of the nation ; 
and in the latter the orator and author may be re- 
spectively conjoined, in imagination, with the hearer 
and the reader. In the second person a similar, but 
more general, variation occurs: neither the singular 
Thou, nor any of its compounds, is ever expressed in 
ordinary style. They belong solely to the solemn, or 
to the burlesque when it affects solemnity. It is 
the language of adoration and of poetry, while You, 
Your, and Yours are in common use. Ye for You, 
in the Nominative plural, is fast approaching to a 
similar usage, if it has not already attained it. For- 
merly Ye for You was written in the Accusative, both 
singular and plural, but this practice is now in de- 
suetude. 

Though the English language has no regulated Da- 
tive case, there is, nevertheless, a form of construction 
(not generally adverted to) which in a great degree 
supplies its place. When two substantives, or pronouns, 
are relative to the same transitive verb as Accusative 
and Dative, the latter is sufficiently marked, without 
a preposition, provided it be put immediately after the 
verb. Thus we may write *He gave Peter the book,' 
and <I bought my boy a book,' instead of 'He gave the 
book to Peter,' and *I bought a book for my boy.' 
* Bring me my horse ;' * pay them their wages ;' * I 
wrote him a letter,* &c. are every-day expressions of 
the same kind. Neither is this form of construction 
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confined to the language of common life. Examples 
might be cited from our ftiost approved writers : 

** Fetch me that flower: the herb I show*d thee once." 

Bhakspbare. 
'< And if I ghe thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of tliy crew/' 

Milton. 

This two-fold method of expressing the Dative, by 
prepositive particles or by position, is peculiarly ad- 
vantageous. It gives always a choice with regard to 
the harmony, and often directs the emphasis to the 
most effective part of the sentence. 

The analysis of sentences, so as to detect latent de- 
viation from grammatical propriety, requires consider- 
able critical acumen, ^feneral rules are difficult to 
form, and collected examples are easily forgotten. 
The study of the pronouns will be found particularly 
useful, by comparing their cases with the various states 
of the noun, which are less obvious on account of their 
want of declensions. We shall here give an instance 
of a very general error in syntax which may be so cor- 
rected : — < I heard of my ship being lost.'^ To discover 
in what case the word ship is to be understood in the 
sentence, let us change the noun to one of the mascu- 
line gender thus, * I heard of my brother being lost*' . 
If the word brother were supposed to be in the nomi- 
native, the assertion would be equivalent to ^ I heard 
of he being lost,' which is obviously wrong. ' 1 heard 
of him being lost,' would be equally incorrect ; because 
the phrase ^ being lost ' would be thrown loose in the 
sentence, and might be connected with the pronoun 
/; as if it were said, 'I, being lost, heard of him,' 
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which would be absurd. The meaning of the word 
lost would prevent this construction; but suppose it 
were said, * I heard of him being married/ the trans- 
position ^I, being married, heard of Atm/ would show 
nothing of impropriety, but the speaker's meaning 
would be at least doubtful. The genitive only re- 
mains, and should, therefore, be written in all similar 
phrases : * I heard of his being lost,* < I heard of my 
brother's being lost,' and, I heard of the ship's being 
lost.' It was not simply of the ship^ or of my brother 
that I heard, but of the circumstance of their being 
lost. 

The Personal Pronouns form several compounds 
with the word self. The substantive Self, with a slight 
variation of orthography, is common to all the Gothic 
languages. It represents, emphatically, the essence, — 
the very being of which we speak. The French mime 
(formerly mesme) takes a similar part in that language, 
and in some of its usages is translated by even^ or same^ 
equivalent to our tautological adjective selfsame^ — 
the Latin ipse. Were we to hazard a conjecture, we 
should say that self (as well as its synonymes in other 
languages) has arisen from the duplication of some 
ancient form of the personal pronouns ; but, be that as 
it may, it coalesces easily with this class of words. My- 
self, Thyself or Yourself, Himself, Herself, It- 
self; Ourselves, Yourselves, and Themselves, 
are the my, /Ay, &c. particular being, as distinguished 
from every other. These compounds are only used in 
the oblique cases ; for, when they are required to be 
in the nominative, they are preceded by /, we, &c. as, 
'I myself,' 'we ourselves,' &c. did so and so. Some- 
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times the preceding pronoun is suppressed, but in such 
cases it is understood. In old £nglish, self was al- 
ways a separate word, and was both singular and plu- 
ral. Sir Thomas More, and others since his time, 
wrote my self, thy self; our self, them self, &c. A rem* 
nant of this practice still remains : for ourself (not 
ourselves) appears in the addresses of kings. 

It has been observed that the pronouns, preceding 
the noun self are generally in the genitive ; and the 
apparent exceptions of himself and themselves have 
puzzled the grammarians, from the time of Dr. Wallis 
until the present day. Nevertheless this change, from 
the genitive to the accusative, appears to us to have 
proceeded from design, and not, as is usually supposed, 
from accidental corruption, ffer is an accusative as ' 
well as a genitive, and it should be noticed that we 
write itself not its-se^: in fact, the possessive, itSy is 
of very modern introduction into the language. The 
anomaly then, if it be one, runs through all the pro- 
nouns of the third person ; himself herself itself and 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OP DEMONSTRATIVES, RELATIVES, AND OTHER 
SPECIES OF PRONOUNS. 

We have said that Pronouns are Adjectives or qua- 
lities, but this requires explanation. It were better 
to compare them to numerals, of which we can speak 
without regard to the things numbered. All Adjec- 
tives, when viewed abstractedly, may be considered as 
Substantives ; but they are of different species, and 
therefore are not always comparable with one another. 
White has no relation to large. Colour and magnitude 
are incommensurable. It is otherwise with Numbers 
and with Pronouns. Three and twelve are qualities 
of any system of bodies that can be numbered; but, 
even in the abstract, they are capable of comparison, 
— the one is four times the other. In a similar man- 
ner, / and thou are not only, each, applicable to any 
person whatever; but they also have a relation be- 
tween themselves,— -of a speaker and a person spoken 
to. Neither numbers nor pronouns constitute com- 
plete conceptions until they are conjoined with material 
objects. They are shapeless spirits, ready to enter 
into any body whose form we wish them to assume. 

The (the Article) Thisy That and Eb», are termed 
Demonstratives, and by some Grammarians, Defi- 
nitives, because they point out and limit the extent 
of general terms. The Saxon Articles and Pronouns 
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were declined with gender, number and case; and 
besides, on account of the different dialects, they ap- 
pear, in the few writings that are preserved, under 
various orthographies, or sjnonymes. From those 
several forms have arisen certain derivatives of the 
definitive article which have restricted applications. 

This and That with their plurals These and Those 
are more definite than The, being the species of which 
The is the genus. This and These designate what are 
present either in time or in place. That and Those 
are applied to such objects as are further off*. ^ This 
house/ and * These hoMzes* are athand;'bu.t ^That 
house * and < Those houses ' are to be pointed to, so as 
they may be observed. Yon (which is both singular 
and plural) is what we can just descry, and conse- 
quently refers to very distant objects. The synonyme 
Yond is now out of use^ but Yonder is still preserved 
by the poets, although the pronominal is thereby apt 
to be confounded with the adverbial usage. Beyond 
is both a preposition and an adverb. 

This and thai (as well as their plurals) are used, 
with nice discrimination, in the construction of sen- 
tences: (Ms referring to the noun, or to the phrase, 
last spoken, and that to the first mentioned : thus, 

** Self-love, the spriDg of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole ; 
Man, but for that, no acUon could attend, 
^nd, but for this, were active to no end." 

Pope. 

'* Some place the bliss in action, aome in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these" 

Ibid, 
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The pronouns in the preceding extracts are Rela- 
tives rather than Demonstratives, because referring 
to certain Antecedents, — that is, to words or clauses 
that preceded them in the sentences ; but the Rela- 
tive Pronouns, principally considered as such, are 
Who, Which, and That; the letter, under this 
head, not being contrasted in the mind with thiSj as 
respects distancie in time or place. These three Re- 
latives are thus distinguished : 

Who always refers to a person or persons. It is, 
invariably, a he, a. she^ or tkey, to which gender and 
reason are supposed to belong ; for if it refers to in- 
animate or irrational objects, it constitutes a personifi- 
cation. Whose and Whom have, of course, the 
same personal application. Which, on the contrary, 
is a neuter pronoun, and relates only to impersonal 
objects, such as animals, plants, and inert substances. 
On this account, it is fitted to refer to any preceding 
word, or clause, of a sentence, which (word or clause) 
cannot with propriety be personified. This distinction 
between who and which^ it should be observed, is quite 
modern ; for, much later than the time of Shakspeare, 
which had, very generally, a person, or persons, for its 
antecedent. < Our Father which art in heaven' is now 
reckoned ungrammatical ; but even yet, we are often 
puzzled to find a proper Possessive to which; for, 
there are cases that require some word of an adjective 
form, which neither wher&tf nor of which can desig- 
nate. In consequence, the best writers are frequently 
tempted to personify when it would be otherwise un-r 
necessary : so much so, that Johnson gives whose as a 
genitive that is common both to who and which. 

£ 
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That, as a Relative Pronoun, is of every gender 
and number, and thus differs from who and wkiehy by 
the capability of assuming the place of either. The 
idea of person is not included, but left indeterminate* 
In this view of the Proteus word ihaty it is never pre- 
ceded by a preposition : we say, ' I received the letter 
cf which you spoke,' or, < I received the letter that you 
spoke of;' 'I called on the gentleman to whom you in- 
troduced me,' or, < I called on the gentleman that you 
introduced me to.* In the case a£who and whieh^ the 
preposition map be carried to the end of the clause if 
we chuse ; but in using thai^ it must be so if we would 
write with customary propriety. 

The distinction between the pronouns in wk and 
those in M is not in the original, but in the customary 
meaning. In very old English, titey are indiscrimi- 
nately used. The Anglo-Saxons had the for our who^ 
writing lethe for *1 who ;' thu the for ' thou who ;' and 
ie the or the the^ for ' he who.' &, seo, thaty was the 
Saxon definite Article in the different genders, for all 
of which we substitute the. The same words were also 
expressive of A«, lA^, and it; and likewise of the Re- 
latives who and which* We have frequently occasion 
to observe that, when two originally 8ynon3rmous words 
are found in the language, they generally fill different 
departments : one usually assuming the natural, and the 
other the figurative power. Pronouns in wh are ex- 
clusively employed when a question is asked ; and in 
this alone, among the writers of a certain period, con- 
sisted their distinction from those in th. But, though the 
ancient use of what and thaty where and Mere, &c dif> 
fered only in the Interrogative Mood, yet in modem 
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usage there is another distinction : who, whwh, &c are 
never applied as Definitives. We say * thai, or this, is 
the man ;* but we never say, in the same sense, ^ what 
is the man.' This regulation is necessary, with us, to 
preserve the individuality of demonstrative and in- 
terrogative phrases, which might otherwise be con- 
founded. Pronouns in wk are always relatives ; those 
in th may be either relatives or demonstratives. 

There is nothing in either of the pronouns indica- 
tive of quegtion. In no case do they change their 
nature. Whether the sentence be interrogative, or 
otherwise, is to be learned : — either fVom the tone of 
pronunciation ; from other words added, as, < tell me,' 
* I ask you,' &c. ; or from a customary arrangement, 
which shows that the request is implied. In all ques^ 
Mons, it is < the be' or who, ^ the it' or what, ' the him' 
or wham, and the like, of which we wish to be in- 
fbrmed ; and it is hence that such words are so often 
prefixed to clauses of interrogation: Qui, qua, quod, 
ox quid, holding the same place in the Latin language, 
gave birth to the v^b qucsrere, to ask or enquire, from 
wh«ice we have question, inquisitive, require, &c. ' Is it 
he,' is no more the wish for information than * it is he.' 
Hie usual form of construction alone recalls the idea 
of request, in the same manner as the hearer might 
judge from the sound of the voice. In a question, the 
verb usually precedes its nominative, contrary to the 
order of assertion ; and it is in this mode of grouping the 
words^ assisted as it may be by the point (?> an old q,) 
that we recognise the interrogation. * Tell me what 
*I shall do,' and < What shall I do ?' have the same im- 
port: the word what undergoes no> change of meaning. 

E 2 
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In the former example, however, its place may be 
filled by other pronouns : * tell me thcU which I shall 
do/ What^ as a relative, is doubtful, pointing to some- 
thing that we do not well know ; whereas that is deter- 
minate, and carries us directly to the object. - 
- Which, as an interrogative, differs from Whether, 
by being more general in its choice. Which is an unas- 
certained individual of a collection, but jone of which 
the selection is not determined by the querist, being 
left to the future will, either of himself or of him to 
whom the question is addressed. Whether is which of 
these. It selects two or more from the number, and 
limits the choice to one of those that are so pointed 
out. The word whether is, in general, believed to limit 
the choice to one of twoy though we think unnecessa- 
rily. Perhaps the idea has arisen from the termina- 
tion's being the same as that of the comparative degree 
of adjectives, which is always so confined. This is not 
the case with whether. We might say, ^ whether he 
walk, run, or ride, I shall be at the place before him^' 
meaning whichsoever of the three modes of travelling 
he may adopt ; but the choice between two is cer* 
tainly the customary usage. When there is no alter- 
native except the negative, that negative should be ex- 
pressed. It is common, but not sufficiently explicit, to 
say^ ' I am uncertain whether I shall go to-morrow ;' 
instead of which it were better to say, < I am uncer- 
tain whether I shall go to-morrow ornot' * Whether or 
no was once more usual than < whether or not,' but the 
latter is preferable. We certainly should not write * I 
will no go.' Although a question, or at least a hesita- 
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tion to the same effect, is understood in the words 
whi^ and whethery they have not always the interroga- 
tive form. ' I do not know which I should take ;' and 
' I do not know whether I shall go or stay/ are equiva- 
lent to * which should I take ? I know not/ and 

* whether shall I go or stay ? I know not.' 

Any and Either differ in the same manner as which 
and whether, but are never used as interrogatives. 
An^ is a part of the collection without fixing which. 
It may be any one, any two, or any other specified 
portion of the multitude. Either is one of these : one, 
or other, of the particularized parts of the whole num- 
ber of objects that are presented to our view. Any 
and either are liberal answers to which and whether, 
« Which shall I take V * You may take any of them.* 

* fVhether shall I have this or that ?' * You may have 
either of them.' Either, like whether, is usually con- 
£ned to one- of two ; while any presents a choice from 
the whole number, which must, therefore, consist of 
more than two. ' You may take either of these two, 
or any three of that dozen.' Every one runs over 
the whole collection ; while each examines them in- 
dividually. All is the complete collection taken by 
number ; whole is the same accounted by bulk : some 
is a portion of the quantity. 

Or, the alternative to either, is a varied synonyme 
of OTHER, and might, in most cases, have its place 
supplied by otherwise. Other (Saxon other, the second) 
specifies a different thing from what is before men- 
tioned. It is of the class of Adjective Pronouns, and 
is occasionally used substantively, having the plural 
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OTHERS. Another is merely an ciker, a second. 
This has received a possessive case : — < Teach me 
to feel anoiher's woe*' 

Among the negative pronouns Neither is the op- 
posite oiSMeTf and Nor of Or. Nor is the anti- 
phrase both of neither and of not We say < Neither 
the one nor the other/ and also ' not this nor that.' 
The negative of any is None (no one) ; but None is 
also the opposite of Some; — and being associated with 
quantity is often used substantively as a nominative to 
a plural verb : thus inducing the evanescent idea that 
none may be something more than one. None^ for the 
adjective No, was at one time generally prefixed to 
substantives beginning with a vowel) for the purpose 
of avoiding the hiatus : a practice which, in a few 
instances, is still retained, as in none other for no other. 
In Poetry, instead of the alternative ' neither, nor,' the 
nor is occasionally repeated ; which not only saves a 
syllable, but is supposed to add to the elegance of 
the expression: 

'^ And, wbeu bleak winter bowl'd around the cave. 

For thee, his horrors and his storms I M brave ; 

Nor snows nor raging winds should damp my soul. 

Nor such a night as shrouds the dusky pole." 

Day. 

Why was formerly written forwhyy and interrogates 
for what cause, or reason, any thing is done. It dif- 
fers from Wherefore {far what) in being more 
abstract; the preposition yor«, which denotes cauee^ 
being left to be understood, and thus not pointing di- 
rectly to any reason for the action. The same sort 
of generalization has taken place in other languages. 
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The Latin cur, why, was once guur, a contraction for 
quare (qua re) wherefore. There is a conversationid 
use of why, frequent in Shakspeare, which is still ut^ 
tered by many, and repeated to satiety. It is a prac^ 
tice for which we cannot account, and seems to con^^ 
tradict the old adage that < every why has a where' 
fore* The speaker introduces his tiresome harangue 
by . such phrases as ^ Why, sir, we were a*walking/ 
* And why, as I told him,' &c. in which the why ap* 
pears to answer no purpose whatever, unless we are 
to suppose that the speaker, not knowing what to say, 
questions himself, in order to gain time to refresh 
his memory^ 

How, in which the initial w does not appear, is also 
(like why) a contraction. The Saxon is humeta from 
ntefe, manner or measure ; and the place of the English 
word is often supplied by the phrase, * In what man- 
ner?' As is the case with other interrogatives, the 
question implied by the words haw and why may be 
suppressed. Thus, * 1 will show you how 1 did it,' 
and < You shall hear w^ the thing was done,' might 
be^ otherwise written * JSow did I do it? I will show 
you,' Bxid *Why was the thing done? You shall hear.' 
Saw is much occupied in enquiring the extent of any 
quality which may admit of degrees. It is usual to 
ask * how much ? ' • how many ? ' « how far ? ' &c, ; 
and, on the same principle, the word is employed in 
those bewildered, or ecstatic, states of the mind which 
vent themselves in exclamations : as, * how beautiful I ' 
< how glorious ! ' * how sublime I ' &c. These are, in 
fact, a species of questions, to which no answers are 
expected. 
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We formerly remarked that, from the structure of 
the organs of speech, the sounds of lA and s are inter- 
changeable. The Gothic Article, m, 4o, ihaia^ in the 
different genders, corresponds with our the and that ;. 
and As and So are English Pronouns, differing from 
U or ihaty only in the manner in which they are used. 
They are generally both Relatives, but are frequently 
so written as to have a reference to one another, in 
the same sentence. ' I will do soj and ' I will do cw,' 
both mean < I will do that;* but as requires something 
to follow : for instance, ' I will do as he bids me,' 
which completes the sentence. So is the succeeding 
state : ' He bids me do it, and I will do so' So is em- 
ployed as a relative, when a« is a demonstrative : *As 
the tree falls, so it must lie.' In comparative clauses, 
of equality, as is both the relative and antecedent: 
* John is as brave as James.' But when one. of the 
parts differs from the other in degree, the anteced^it 
i^ so: ' John is not so tall a>s James.' The general 
rule is that as alludes to likeness and similarity, while 
so refers to the comparison of extent or degree, and 
it is. in the misapprehension of this English idiom that 
the natives of Scotland are so apt to err. < I will an- 
swer his letter so soon as I receive it,' should be writ- 
ten ' as soon as, because the point of time is the same. 
' He is not 6» rich as he was,' should be ^ so rich asy 
&c. because the states are unequal. < He ran as fast 
as I did,' is equality. < He ran so fast that I could 
not overtake him,' is superiority. As great, as much, 
as high, is a bulk^ quantityy and height exactly equal 
to something to which the as relates; but so great, so 
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much, and so high, is a certain d.egree of btdkf qtmnHty, 
and height which requires to be ascertained by a com- 
parison of less or more, 

• ' This and Thus (like so and as) were originally the 
same, but have taken different places in the language. 
Thus is now the soy in such a way, or manner. In 
many applications, so and thus are identical. When 
the manner of an action is left to be guessed, we are 
at liberty to suppose that it has been improper, and 
that the explanation is suppressed from the delicacy 
of the speaker, who marks the word with hesitation, 
and says < he did it so^ so,* or ^ but so, so.' 

• We are aware that we have begun to trench upon 
the other parts of speech. Why, how, and so, are 
usually included in the list of Adverbs ; while or, nor, 
and (zs, are placed among the Conjunctions. Those 
particles, however^ with some others, have been re- 
tained under the present head for the convenience of 
illustration. The Pronouns are an amphibious race, 
so much so that it is not always certain to what tribe 
they belong ; and we shall again have to recur to the 
subject when we treat of Pronominal Adverbs. 
But before taking leave of the Pronouns, properly so 
called, we must again advert to the word It ; the ge- 
neral expression of existence, whether active or pas- 
sive, verb or noun. In old English, it (like that, or 
the it) was unvaried either in case or gender. As we 
have already said, there was no such word as Its ; and, 
as a Relative, It referred indiscriminately to man, 
woman, or thing. We should not, at present, hesi- 
tate to write < that gentleman,' or ' the gentleman 

£ 5 
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that ;' but Shakspearey in the Winter's Tale, makes a 
courtier say, of his young prince, ' It is a gentleman 
of the greatest promise.' In modern language, the it 
would be contemptuous. We yet use it when speak- 
ing of a child whose sex we are not presumed to know. 
The Possessive its does not appear before the seven- 
teenth century. Ben Jonson excluded the word from 
his Grammar, although it is to be found two or three 
times in his works. The consequence of this defi- 
ciency was that, wherever the possessive was required, 
the writer had to chuse between his and Aer, the mas* 
culine and the feminine pronoun. Grammatically speak- 
ing, therefore, at that period every noun must have 
had a sex, as French nouns have at the present day. 
Now that we have unsexed inanimate objects in or* 
dinary prose, it were well to collect their several gen- 
ders, as they appear in old English authors, to assist 
the personifications of modem Poets* These gentle- 
men are at no loss with such words as are derived from 
the Greek or Latin, but our forefathers had to per- 
sonify every noun, and consequently many for which 
the learned languages afforded no guide. * He thai 
pricketh the heart,' says the Son of Sirach^ ' maketh 
it to show her knowledge.' The possessive its occurs 
in thre^ or four places of Shakspeare, but (we believe) 
nowhere in the authorized version of the Bible. JBts, 
hcTf and theivy are the universal, a^d exclusive geni- 
tives. 
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CHAPTER XL 

07 VERBS — SPBCIBS OF VERBS — OF CONJUGATIONS 

GENERALLY. 

A Verb is merely the name of an action^ or state of 
being ; and its apparent variations of form, termed its 
Conjugation^ are occasioned solely by its connexion 
with other words that denote the manner and circum- 
stances under which that state of being exists, or exerts 
its energy. The simple form of the verb divested of 
all circumstances, — ^its simple name, — is called The 
Infinitive^ which, in composition, has all the charac- 
teristics of a noun. To L&ve^ and To HatSy for exam- 
ple, differ from Love and Hate only in having the prefix 
Toy which, in this case, is equivalent to' the article the* 
* I went to sleep/ and * I went to bed, ' have the same 
form of construction. < To sleep is pleasant ' differs 
nothing from * Sleep is pleasant * except in the posses- 
sion of the verbal prefix ; and, nevertheless, the word 
sk^ in the former sentence is said to be a verb, and 
in the latter a substantive: the prefix To merely 
informs that the abstract noun sleep is the name of a 
state of existence. Such verbs, having no effect upon 
other beings, are termed Neuter, or Intransiiive^ in con- 
tradistinction to those that are Active, of which we shall 
afterwai'ds speak. 

The ^iftic^ states the existence of that to which it 
is annexed, whether it be quality, action, or substance. 
It must, in some shape or other, be joined to every ad- 
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jective^ verb, or Doun, before the idea can be completed. 
It is a definitive to the noun, a substantive to the adjec- 
tive, and a nominative to the verb. Repeating a former 
remark, green is expressive of a particular colour, such 
as it appears on the growing herbage of the field. 
When we wish to consider this quality, unconnected 
with any other, we attempt to separate it from every 
known substance, and apply to it a general name, such 
as the neuter pronoun tV, or the* We take Green itself, 
or' the Grreetiy as denoted by the words greenness and 
verdure. In the same manner, every verb must have 
its nominative ; something must be in the state, or per- 
form the act, which the verb represents, before the 
idea of that state, or energy, can be conveyed. A noun, 
or pronoun, is added to the verb, in all cases where the 
nominative is known ; but, when we wish to look upon 
an action, or a state itself, without attending to the 
actor or nominative, we must necessarily follow the 
same rule that we did in the case of the adjective green. 
We must say to lave, to hate, to walk, to sle^, which 
(being the Infinitive) is love, hatred, walking, aild sleep- 
ing, viewed in the abstract, or unconnected with the 
individuals who might be so employed. The fact is, 
the Infinitive of verbs is merely a general name for the 
state, or exertion, which the word denotes. It, or the, 
as marking existence, may be either being or aetUm. 
The same word with varied orthography, has different 
departments. To is, by us, applied to verbs ; but it 
was the neuter article {the) among the Greeks. The 
Danish al, which marks the infinitive in the same man- 
ner as our to, is also the neuter pronoun that; and the 
English compounds, to^ay, to-night, and to-morrow, are 
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the day^ the nighty and Uie morrow. Do is not descrip- 
tive o£ any particular mode of action. It is the pro- 
ducing of a thing--- o£ a the, or itj whatever that may be, 
and is therefore applicable to every verb. The Infini- 
tive present of the Turkish language is declined like a 
noun. 

Instead of prefixed particles, as the Danish at and 
the English tOy the Infinitives in many languages are 
generally marked by particular terminations, as the 
Latin, are, ere, and ire, in amare to love, docere to teach, 
and audire to hear ; and the French er, tr, and re, in 
aimer to love, bdtir to build, and vendre to sell. JEW, or 
any terminates the Infinitives of almost all the Saxon 
and Teutonic verbs. 

SPECIES OF VERBS. 

We have said that a verb is merely the name of an 
acttouy or of a state of being ; biit this includes, appa* 
rently, two opposite divisions of words ; for a state of 
being may be inactive. This is the case with the verb 
To BE (and its synonyme To exist), which is meant to 
denote existence simply, abstracted from every mode 
by which such existence is manifested ; < I am,' < thou 
art,* ^he is,' includes no idea of exertion. Each is 
similar to a noun whose qualities are unknown ; and To 
be is, therefore, called the Substantive Verb ; while 
the others, containing specific kinds of existence, are 
sometimes termed Adjective Verbs. 

Except the Substantive Verb (which it is endeavoured 
to conceive abstractedly), every verb designates an 
energy which is either exerted or simply ^e/i^. In the 
former case it is said to be Active, and in the latter 
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Neuter : thus To strike and To tear are active verb8> 
while To stand and To lie are neuter. The names 
TRANSitivE and Intransitive (from the Latin transeoy 
I pass over) are more appropriate, for the idea of odt- 
vity is not necessarily confined to the effect on outward 
objects. < He loves M arj ' is a TransiHve verb, because 
the action passes over to an object ; but ' he runs ' is 
Intransitive^ though Active, because its effect is con- 
fined to the agent. The same verb is oflen transitive 
or intransitive according to its application : thus * the 
sergeant enlists the recruit^' or (intransitively) * the re- 
cruit enlists* These are the most marked divisions of 
verbs, — others will come more appropriately under our 
notice as we advance. 

OF CONJUGATIONS GENERALLY. 

Adjectives express those qualities of a substance 
which are inherent in its frame; for, indeed, the 
collection of those qualities constitute all that we 
know of its existence. Verbs are also qualities, for 
they are not self-existent, but • they are not necessa- 
rily and continually connected with our conception 
of the being. Actions exist in time, they have a 
beginning and an end ; they may be now ; they may 
have been yesterday ; or they may be Uhmorrow. In 
sOme languages, (and partially in our own,) the time of 
the action is specified by means of affixes. They are 
what we call the Tenses {times) of the verb. The 
manner or mode in which the verb is enunciated is ex- 
pressed either by other words or by affixed particles, 
and these are its Moods, of which we shall have after- 
wards more particularly to speak. The Verb, also, 
varies as its nominative is the addresser or the ad- 
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dressed, present or absent: these changes of form are 
its Pbrsons. It has, likewise, a singular and a plural, 
according as the nominatives are one or many. In lan- 
guages where those variations are marked by prefixes, 
or by terminations, the laws of union are its Coir juoa- 
TiON. When they are formed by words that are not so 
united to the verb, the term conjugation (Latin confuga^ 
I join together) b improperly applied ; and the modi- 
fying words require to be severaUy considered and 
separated in the analysis of the Syntax. 

English grammars, having been originally constructed 
on the model of the Greek and Latin, are still encum- 
bered with many forms and phrases which are alien to 
our mother tongue. For instance, those languages have^ 
each, two opposing conjugations of every transitive verb: 
one which describes its action upon some person, or 
thing, beyond the nominative {or agent), and the other 
its effect upon the nominative itself through an agency 
that may be unknown or at least unexpressed. Thus, in 
Latin, amare signifies to love^ and amari to be loved; 
amo is I love, and amor is. I am loved. These two 
states are called, respectively, the Active and the 
Passive Voice of the verb ; the latter of which (I am 
loved) is, in English, a phrase made up of three words: 
the pronoun /, the verb am, and the participle loved. 
The Greek language has a third form, called the Mid- 
dle Voice, which fortunately for the English school- 
boy has not been introduced into his Grammar. 

Reflective Verbs is the designation given to that 
application of the transitive verbs in which the action 
returns upon the agent. Thus ' I hurt him ' denotes 
that the speaker hurt some other person; but <I hurt 
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myself' specifies that the evil was done to the speaker, 
who is the agent of the verb. When we say * He struck 
his head against the wall/ the word head is considered 
as the patienty and is metaphysically distinguished from 
the nominative he ; but < He struck htmedf* identifies 
the agent with the patient, *She kept herself con- 
cealed ; ' ' The mischtef is begun, and will show itse^ 
soon ; ' *■ We solace ourselves with hope ; ' ' Adam and 
his wife hid themselves; * ' Thou lovest thyself only : ' all 
these phrases belong to the same class. Considering 
selfBB a substantive pronoun, and the prefixes my, thy^ 
hisy &C. as a species of adjectives, the construction does 
not difier from * He struck his head,' the example above 
cited ; but the French and Germans, who have formed 
the reflective verbs into a separate conjugation, make 
use only of the simple pronoun, except in cases which 
require to be more determinately expressed. Our older 
writers, in like manner, generally neglected the deter- 
minative self; and the practice, though less common, 
is neither obsolete nor inelegant. Thus : 

*' I laid me down and slept.'' — Ps<ilmt, Hi. 5. 

" 1 repent me that the Duke is slain." 

Shakspeare. 

** Soft she withdrew, and, like a wood-nymph light, 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 

Betook A«r to the groves." 

Milton. 

Another subdivision, much akin to those last men- 
tioned, is that of Reciprocal Verbs. These are all 
plural, and the Nominatives (two or more) act each 
upon its companion, or companions. Thus: 'Peter 
and Mary love one another;* that is, each is recipro- 
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cally loving and beloved, ^All the members of a family 
ought to support one another^ in the hour of danger, 
or distress.' *A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another* 

There are a few verbs to which we either cannot^ 
or usually do not, assign any agent. These are called 
Impersonal ; and, in place of a nominative, have the 
abstract pronoun it. Thus, we say <It rains,' * It snows,' 
* It will rain,' * It will snow,' &c. But when we sup- 
pose a real nominative, to which the it may be referred, 
the abstraction ceases, and the Verb is no longer Im- 
personal; as, *The heavens rain,' *The sky rains,* 
&c. both of which expressions are used by Shakspeare. 
It and thaty being abstract in their usage, are well 
fitted to fill up the vacuities of ignorance, or of iiesign. 
They give a Nominative to the Verb when it were 
otherwise difficult to find one, and a sex where it is 
unknown. < It thunders,' but we stay hot to enquire 
what is the it; and we call a child it before its sex is 
promulgated by its baptismal name. 

A Verb is often apparently impersoncd when it is 
not so in reality. ^It seems that he did not behave well' 
assumes that he behaved ill ; and this conduct is that^ 
or the ity which is placed as a Nominative to the Verb 
seems. * It is dangerous to be idle i* tobe idle is the t^, 
and the phrase might as well be written < To be idle is 
dangerous.' 

Were we to adhere rigidly to the import of the 
term, the Conjugation of English regular Verbs would 
be very scanty indeed. Their affixes are few, and 
even of those few, the greater part are mere gramma* 
tical orthographies, — the remnants of an older syntax. 
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but either unnecessaryy or unattended to, in modem 
construction. Of the terminations which once marked 
the personsy only two are left, — the second person 
(with thou) and the third ; as < Thou loT^^f,' and < He 
(she or it) love*, or love£^' ** These/' says Dr. Murray, 
*' are the faded remains of the pronouns which were 
formerly joined to the verb itself, and placed the lan- 
guage, in respect of concise expression, on a level with 
the Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, its sister dialects.** 
The eti originally stood in place of Thou, and eth (af- 
terwards es) of He, She, or It ; but the primary value 
of those aflixes has been long lost sight of, and the 
nommatives I^ou, He^ &c. require to be replaced. 
By examining the Conjugation of any of the regular 
Verbs .as given in the Latin Grammars, the reader will 
perceive the principle on which the pronouns and also 
the signs of tenses were, in early times, joined to the 
verb : Thus, in am-are, to love, we have Am-o / love ; 
Am-flv, Thou \ovesi; Am-a^ He lov«9, &c. where am 
is the root-word love ; and o, cm, of, are equivalent to 
our pronouns /, tkouy ^* Throughout all the other 
parts of the Conjugation, the terminations, cut off by 
a hyphen, are translated into £nglisluby pronouns and 
other prefixed words. In languages so constituted, two 
or three words are thus conglomerated into one ; but, 
nevertheless, every idea may be equally well expressed 
in English, by the assistance of the Participles and 
certain little vocables termed Auxiliary Verbs, 
which, as it were, analyze the complicated chains of 
other tongues. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF PARtlCIPLES AND THE PAST TENSE. 

The Participles, so called because they paffiei' 
pate of the nature both of an Adjective and of a Verb, 
characterize the nominative as beinff^ or having been^ in 
the state described, — as producingy or having received 
the effects of, the verbal action. English Participles 
are two ; — the present ending always in ing^ and the 
past usually \u ed: as laving and loved; hating and 
hatedy &c« From a general similarity of termination, 
the Past Participle and the Past Tense are apt to be 
confounded. When the terminations differ, the former 
may always be ascertained from its making sense with 
some part of the verb to have^ or to be, prefixed ; which 
the past tens« in that case will not Thus in the verb 
to dta'Ofy (which has drew in the past tense and drawn 
as the past participle,) we can say ' I have drawn ' or 
^ He is drawn,' but neither < I have drew/ nor < He is 
drew.' Those Verbs of which the past participle and 
past tense have the same orthography, both ending in 
edy are termed Regular; the others, of which we 
shall afterwards give a list, are Irregular. We shall 
have again to notice the Participles when we come to 
treat of Adjectives. 

When any action is said to be performed, it is a 
natural question at what time it is done, whether be- 
fore or at the moment the account is given, or if the 
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performance is merely amiounced as to happen at a 
future period. The learned languages have occa^ 
sioned much abstruse discussion relative to the ienges, 
or times of verbs. Happilj ours is free from this em« 
barrassment. When the action is finished, or sup- 
posed to be so, from its having been in execution 
previous to the time in which it is mentioned, the 
mark of its existence is affixed by the terminations ed 
or EN. / love is present ; / laved is past, and may be 
finished, or not, as the other parts of the sentence 
express. In either case, the verb is rather indicative 
of the action's being doing^ or doney than the time 
wheuj but indeed the ideas are undistinguishable. 
When doififfy it must be present; when done^ it must 
be pasty respecting some period alluded to ; and hence 
Hme is, by implication, included in the signification of 
the verb. JSn and ed are not to be distinguished, 
except, perhltps, in the degree of modification in 
which they are applied. The past tense, and the past 
participle, are the same word, only in the former we 
attend to the action, and in the latter to its ^fiect upon 
the object, Ed is used both in the past tense and the 
participle, but en seldom appears except in the latter- 
We say, ^He proved the fact,' and 'The fact was 
proved/ < He weaved the web,' and < The web was 
woven* 

The termination ed in the participle often appears 
to lose its active meaning, and designates a quality, or 
adjective, of the nature of the verb. It expresses 
something that has been subjected to exertion, and is 
the result of its power. A wounded man is he who 
has received a wound. An aacertained fact is one 
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which has been determined by proof: it is a fact of 
a particular kind, — one that has been demonstrated. 
Adjectives are formed in this manner from nouns not 
generally considered as verbal, as diseased^ from dis- 
ease. Therei is a class of words in id, from the Latin 
idlis, as putrid^ from puiridiis; morbid^ from marbidus; 
Bndfervidy fromfervidtis. These are usually denomi- 
nated adjectives ; but there is no distinction between 
them and the participles above mentioned. Classes 
of words run into one another, and change their 
appearance as we shift our station. 

The Latin ens (equivalent to the Greek to ov,) sig- 
nifies ^m^y the tV, or thinff, which exists. Hence it 
was used to form the present participle in that lan- 
guage, as docens and amansy which express existing, or 
betng, in the state of a tecu^her, or a lover. Our words 
in ENT or ANT, and ence or ance, are from this 
source. Both denote being or state, the former being 
applied to constitute adjectives, and the latter sub- 
stantives. Thus abundant is the quality of existing in 
abundance, which is the name given to such a state of 
existence. The Romans expressed the abstract verbal 
noun by the addition of tia to the/present participle 
(or the derived adjective), in ans or ens. In our 
adoption of Latin words, we have translated tia by CE 
or cy; and hence we have substance, from substantia; 
prudence, from prudentia; constancy, from constantia; 
with many others. The present participle, in Saxon, 
was formed by ande, ende, or oTide; and, by cutting 
off the final e, it acquired a substantive signification, 
and extended the idea to the agent, as in afysende, 
freeing^' and afysendf a redeemer ; freande^ loving, or 
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friendly, and freond^ a lover, or a friend. From this 
comes our affix end; for many of our nouns, with 
that termination, were originally Saxon participles. 
Friend andjlend literally denote a lover and an enemy^ 
from^^von, to love, and feouy to hate ; and thus, hav- 
ing synonymes in the language, they are retained for 
the purpose of marking a peculiar variety in lofve and 
m haired. 

Present participles are formed by the addition of 
INO in English, and ung in German, both equivalent 
to the Latin ens and the Saxon ende. Words with 
this affix are rather improperly said to be in the 
present tense. They may be either past or present, 
for they express solely the existence of the quality or 
action. Loving^ hating^ destroying^ &c are unfinished 
actions: they may be now, or they may have been 
long ago. The name of the state itself, when consi- 
dered as a noun> and not as a quality, is expressed by 
io (once ton) in Latin, by yng in Saxon and German ; 
by ing in Dutch, and by ion in English. The sylla- 
bles ing and ion are, therefore, the same, and indeed 
they are often used for one another. Hearing and 
learning are nouns, as well as verbal adjectives, 
< During the action^* and ' during the aclmgi (not- 
withstanding the metaphysical distinction of gramma^ 
rians) are synonymous phrases, as long as the word 
acdng. is viewed generaUyy and not considered as the 
quality of a particular noun : but more of this subject 
hereafter. 

To do and To be express action and escialenee in 
general ; and the nature of the ac^ or slofe, can be 
known only frtMn the verbal noun or participle, to 
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which each respectively may be joined. Every active 
verb (as it is termed) is despoiled of its variable 
affixes of activity, as well as of person, when it is con- 
jugated with the auxiliary To doy and appears in the 
simple state of an infinitive, as in — 

I do love for I love. 

Thou dost love — Thou love^. 

He does love — He \o\es. 

I did love — I love^. 

Thou didst love, — Thou lovedsL 
&c. &c. 

Did (deed) is believed to have been once do doy 
marking by repetition that the act is finished, and 
hence the ed. These two forms of conjugation have 
exactly the same original signification ; but (as hap- 
pens in all cases where we have two words, or phraseSi 
that are etymologically equivalent,) either one be- 
comes obsolete, or custom gradually produces a shade 
of distinction. Accordingly, the prefixing of the aux- 
iliary <2o is understood to make the expression more 
determinately energetic. Wherever it is not recog- 
nised- as producing that effect, it is a mere expletive, 
from its adding a word to the sentence without any 
additional idea. The minor poets frequently write doy 
doesy and didy for no other purpose than to make up 
the requisite number of feet, a practice thus satirized 
by Pope : — 

'< While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in OQe dull line/' 

There is a third manner of conjugating the active 
verb, by means of the auxiliary To be. Thus, — 
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I am loving 


for 


I love. 


Thou art loving 


— 


Thou lovest. 


He is loving 


— 


He loves. 


We are loving, 


— 


We love, 


&c. 




&C- 



In the preceding form, the participle laving is con- 
sidered more as relative to the action itself than as 
pointing to the cbfect; and hence the state, or exer- 
tion, seems to be continuous. ^ I crossed the street 
yesterday' is simply the relation of a past event ; but 
< I toas crossing the street yesterday' is a suspension of 
the action, and the natural inquiry is, what happened 
while you were so doing? The classical reader will 
readily discover an affinity between this mode of 
speech and the middle voice of the Greeks. 

There are certain transitive verbs in which, from 
their nature, what is called the passive voice appears 
to have a protracted existence : thus, < he is loved* 
does not necessarily suppose a cessation of the act, — 
he may continue in the state of being beloved; but of 
others the past is also a perfect participle : ' He is 
hiUedy for example, relates to an act which cannot be 
conceived to be continuous. 

It is the state of unfinished action which is under- 
stood, in such phrases as < The house is building,' and 
^ The house was building/ in which the action is 
taken abstractedly, without attending to the agent. 
The Romans expressed the same ideas by means of the 
passive voice, ^ Domus cedificaiury and * Domus cBdifica' 
hatur* Every language has its idioms, which pedants 
only would attempt to change. For some time past, 
' The bridge is being built^* < The tunnel is being excu" 
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vaJted^ and other expressions of a like kind, have 
pained the eye and stunned the ear. Instead of < The 
stone is falling/ and < The man is dying/ we shall next 
be taught to say, * The stone is being fallen^ and ' The 
man is being dead. 

This incongruous conjunction of a present with a 
perfect participle, as if for the purpose of producing 
a confusion of tenses, is an absurdity of very modern 
origin, and has scarcely yet appeared in any respect- 
able composition. Johnson writes to Boswell, *' My 
Lives are reprinting y" Bolingbroke says that " the 
nation had cried out loudly against the crime while it 
was committing r and Milton, in his speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing, indignantly exclaims : 
'' Yet these are the men cried out against for schis- 
matics and sectaries, as if, awhile the Temple of the 
Lord wa^ building^ some cutting, some squaring the 
marble," &c. 

Viewing the present participle solely in its verbal 
state^ it becomes assimilated to the infinitive, and is a 
general name for the whole class of cantintums exer- 
tions. The Latins changed its termination, and called 
it a GERUND, from geroy I carry on. They treated it 
as a noun, and accommodated it with cases. The 
gerund, however, is not purely abstract, for it is so 
far verbal as to connect itself with the time and 
manner of an action. The idioms of two languages 
are seldom the same, but there is a certain resem- 
blance between the Latin gerund and that usage of 
the English participle above quoted, such as we shall 
afterwards find to exist between the supines of the 
one and the infinitive of the other. In the sentences 
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^ He fell asleep in the reading/ ' He is sick ^writing/ 
the words reading and writing are used substantively, 
but not as nominatives. ' The house is a building/ 
< The man is a dying/ although nearly obsolete, are 
legitimate phrases, from which the a is now generally 
excluded; but, in the following, < He has gone a 
hunting,' ^ He went a begging,' ' He is out an airing,' 
and many others, if the expressions are allowed at all, 
the article appears to be indispensable : without it, the 
words hunting^ begging^ airing, &c. would cease to be 
general, and would each require an objective word^ or 
sentence, on which the action might fall. Shylock 
says to Jessica, 

*' I am right loath to goe ; 
There is tome ill a bruing towards mj rest, 
For I did dreame of money bags to-night." 

The substantive verb To be is also compounded 
with the past participle, and thereby forms the whole 
of what, in other languages, is termed the jxissive vaiccy 
which, in English, exists nowhere except in that par- 
ticiple. In the form of conjugation, — 

I am loved^ , I was loved, 

Thou art loved, Thou wert loved. 

He is loved. He was loved, 
&c &c. 

the verbal adjective (or participle) loved is a quality 
or state of the nominatives /, thouy he, &c. as marked 
by the different parts of the verb To be, in a similar 
manner as if we were to make a conjugation of — 
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I am strong, I was strong, 

Thou art strong, Thou wert strong, 

He is strong, He was strong, 
&c. &c. 

The analogy will appear more perfect if we advert to 

the etymology of the adjective strong, which is a 

varied orthography' of the past participle (strung) of 

the verb To string^ (or tie)^ alluding to the tension of 

the ligaments of the joints in the human body. In the 

same metaphor, we say that a man is toell knit: thus, 

in Scott's " Lady of the Lake :" — 

'^ Of stature tall, and slender frame, 
But firmly knit was Malcolm Oreeme." 

And more directly to our purpose in Dryden : — 

'' By chase our long-lived fathers earn'd their food : 
Toil 8trung the nerves, and purified the blood/' 

The apparent conjugation, by means of the substan- 
tive verb, is not confined to participles and participial 
adjectives. Every adjective whatever, and even sub- 
stantives, may be so combined. We may write, ' I 
am wise,' ' Thou art wise,' or < I am the man,' ' Thou 
art the man,' &c either of which expressions might as 
well be termed a simple verb as the phrase 'I am 
loved,' an assertion which, although written in one 
word (amor) in Latin, is made up of three separate 
words in English, and of these am only is the verb. The 
substantive verb To be unites the noun to its adjective, 
— the substance to its quality, — gives them existence, 
and endows them with power. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 



What we have said of the terminations of regular 
verbs is equally applicable to those that are irregular ; 
but we have now to speak of the other circumlocutions 
that form, in English, the almost infinite variety of 
moods and tenses of general Grammar, and part of 
which are expressed by means of terminations in the 
languages of Greece and Rome. 

A verb may be modified in numerous ways, and 
particularly by the conjunction of another verb. ' I 
love to ride,' and ' I like to write,' specify that the 
actions of riding and of writing are agreeable to me. 
The infinitives *To ride' and *To write' are the 
names of actions, and may, therefore, be considered as 
nouns in the accusative case, as much as if I had said 
* I love Mary' and ' I like money.' It is this kind 
of union of words that grammarians allude to in their 
rule, " One verb governs another in the infinitive." 

There are certain verbs called Auxiliaries, because 
they are seldom used^ except to precede the names of 
action, or states of being, that is, they modify other 
verbs. Two of these, To do and To be^ have been 
already considered, and we have now to treat of the 
others. 

To Have (Latin habere^ and Saxon JuMaUj) is to 
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hold or keep in our possession the thing of which we 
speak. The word is unlimited in its metaphorical 
usage. Less permanent in duration and power than 
the verb To possess, (Latin possidere, from potis and 
sedere,) it holds dominion, for the time, not only over 
every thing that exists, but over the most evanescent 
shades of memory and. imagination. A man, for ex- 
ample, has been puzzling you with a metaphysical 
subtlety which eludes your grasp, when, all at once, 
you exclaim < I have you,' you get possession of him, 
that is, you catch his ihought, for which you had so 
long followed him in vain. The had (haved), at the 
close of the sentence, is an additional metaphor : he 
wnsfollotaed, and that action was yours : — you had it. 

As an auxiliary. To have is almost always conjoined 
with the past participle, and denotes being in possession 
of the acHon, which, in consequence, is understood to 
be completely finished. ' I loved' is in the past tense, 
but the action might have been left as unfinished or 
continuing : ' I have loved' states the action to be 
over, because in the possession of the speaker. ^ 1 was' 
and ' I have been' are tenses of a like import. In the 
same manner, the verb is compounded with its own 
participle : thus, ^ I had ' means that I possessed at a 
certain time, which is lefl indefinite ; but * I have had' 
relates the past circumstance, when the object once in 
possession is now leaving me, or is already gone. 

Thus far the writers of grammars have treated the 
verb To have as an auxiliary. It has, however, other 
usages, and is prefixed to infinitives like ordinary 
verbs. For example, the expressions 
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^ I hate to tee him to- mumw i , ' and 

' Having to see them to-morrofir, I will mentioD jour 



consider the speaker as holding the ri^ of * seeing 
them to-morrow,' — ^that the interview, notwithstanding 
its being at present (hiIj prospective, is retd property, 
and belongs to him. 

In a similar manner: — 

*■ I had to see him yesterday/ and 
* Hacing had to see them yesterday,' 

express the speaker's having^ at one time, possessed 
an anticipated property over what is now ako past. 
*■ I had had ' denotes that I had possession at a past 
time, prior to another definite period. 

With the termination t^ and habere, to have, was 
formed the Latin habiUs^ and from hence the old Eng- 
lish habile^ which signified having or possessing any 
quality that might be requisite. This, by contraction, 
has originated the adjective Able, that is, having the 
power or quality necessary for any specific purpose. 
Taking the phrase to be able as an auxiliary verb, we 
can thereby form all the tenses of what, in other lan- 
guages, is termed the Potential Mood (Latin /x)fef»), 
the expression of power : 

As— 

I am able to walk, We are able to walk. 

Thou art able to walk^ Ye are able to walk. 

He is able to walk, They are able to walk, 

&c. &c. 

Another form of the expression of power is by means 
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of the defective verb Can, — Saxon crnman and Ger- 
man hSnnen<t to be able. The infinitive, To can, is out 
of use in modem English, but the Scotch dialect has 
the substantive Can for ability: 'He has no cany 
•meaning that the man is deficient in power, — that he 
is unable to do what is requisite. 

We cannot too often repeat, that no two words, or 
expressions, are completely synonymous; but, often, 
the nice shades of distinction vary with circumstances 
so as to be appreciable by no general rule, except, 
what is necessary in all cases, a strict discrimination 
of the precise idea that we wish to express, with an 
habitual and critical (not slavish) attention to the 
practice of the most approved authors. In a general 
usage, 
I can walk is equivalent to I am cAle to walk, 
Thou canst walk — Thou art able to walk, 

He can walk — He is cAle to walk, 

&c. &c% 

but we should use the first form in the case of a gene- 
ral assertion, and the second when the question of 
ability is intended to be particularly kept in view. We 
shall afterwards have occasion to notice other distinc- 
tions. 

The Saxon cunnan, in its more direct meaning, sig- 
nified To knaiOy and cunning (which had not then a 
suspected character) denoted knowledge in general, 
and, particularly, that kind which is' obtained by a 
sound judgment from experience. That sort of cun- 
ning gave a superiority to its possessors over other 
minds, — thus adding an etymological confirmation of 
the aphorism that *• Knowledge is power." 
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The imperfect tense Could is dependent, and, in 
its modern usage, might be properly termed the condi' 
Hanoi, It asserts the possession of power at a speci- 
fied time, but leaves us to enquire the reason why that 
power was, or is not, exerted. 

< I cotUd have lent you the money yesterday, but I 
cannot now.' 

' I cotild even now give you the money, but I toill not/ 

In the latter example, could appears as a present 
tense, and yet we could not with propriety write can, 
* I can give you the money, but I mil not' is a sole- 
cism ; because the word can denotes unlimited power, 
which would not be so if I had not the tmll. Could 
is truly contingent, for its exertion may be dependent 
on other circumstances than the will of the speaker, 
as in the following sentences : 

< I could sing a good song, if I had not such a bad 
cold.' 

< I could tell you a long story, but, at present, I am 
too much engaged with other matters.' 

With Thou the orthography is, * Thou couldst.* 

The Saxon magan^ to be able, was more particularly 
allusive to physical than to mental power. Mighty is 
powerful, and might is bodily strength. The English 
derivative May denotes power to act, whether that 
power be intrinsic in the actor, or derived from another. 
May might be by permissiony (and indeed this is its 
more usual acceptation,) a circumstance which can 
never contemplates. When a person says, *I may 
walk/ he announces his possession of a power which 
is left dependent on his will. ' I can walk' alludes to 
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ability alone. * You tnay (or Thou mayest) do so ; I 
give you liberty/ * You can do so ; I have not the 
power to prevent you/ 

Might is the conditional o£may, as cmdd is of can ; 
and may be explained and exemplified in a similar 
manner : 

« You might (or Thou migktest) do what I desire : 
why, then, do you not do so T — That is, 

* There is nothing to hinder you from doing what I 
wish ; why then ?' &c, 

* I might have put a hundred guineas in my pocket, 
had I taken his advice,' means that it was a probable 
event that, had I taken his advice, I should have 
gained a hundred guineas ; but the expression — 

< I c(ndd have put a hundred guineas into my 

pocket,' &c. 
reduces the probability to a certainty. 

< May I ask you a favour?* is equivalent to 

< Will you permit roe to ask you a favour ?* 

< Might I ask you a favour?' would be 

* Am / able to ask you a favour ?' 

Proverbs are the traditions of language as well as of 
thoughts. Thus, the impropriety of procrastination is 
expressed in the adage — 

" He that will not when he may, may not when he 
will" 

And, when we say, " Might creates right," we as- 
sert, whether mistakenly or not, that, in this world, 
< Right is wholly dependent on power.' 

Must expresses necessary action ; but the necessity 
may either be the consequence of outward compulsion, 
or of internal conviction. The German miUsen, to be 

f5 
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obliged (bound)^ is an irregular verb, having all the 
variety of conjugation usually found in that language ; 
and the Saxon most, although imperfect, has its dif- 
ferent tenses ; but the English nuui never changes its 
orthography. In coiltequence of this defect, we can 
only learn, from the other words in the sentence, at 
what time the compulsion takes place. 

* I must walk ' is equivalent to ' I feel the necessitjf 
of walking,' or, < I am compelled to walk.' 

< I mtut have walked ' denotes that, at some past 
time, I had been obliged to walk. < I mttsi walk to- 
morrow ' foretells a future necessity : future, in con- 
sequence of the word to-morrow. 

To Dare (Saxon dearran\ is to risk the exertion 
of an assumed but uncertain power, and is more ap- 
propriately connected with verbs that indicate oppo- 
sition or danger 2 — 

" If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surry in a wilderness." 

The imperfect tense is Durst in all the three per- 
sons, both singular and plural, as * I durst,' < Thou 
durst,' * He durst,' &c. 

When it is not employed as an auxiliary, the verb 
To dare is regular in the past as well as in the present 
tense, as *I dared,* * Thou daredst,' * He dared,' 
&c. ; but the construction of the two forms of con- 
jugation are different. In the one case we say, ' I 
durst meet him,' or < He durst meet him,' and in the 
oihery * I dared to meet him,' or * He dared to meet 
him.' 

Durst is not limited, like dared, to past time, but 
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has a contingent application, similar to that of could 
and mighty without regard to tenses. — ^ I durst as soon 
hang myself as contradict her/ might be the melan- 
choly speech of a henpecked husband. 

It must have been already observed that the aux- 
iliaries, which we have mentioned, coalesce more 
closely to the infinitives that follow them than other 
verbs can be made to do : it is a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the class. * I wish to read,' * I learn to 
read,* and * I love to read,' show the manner of the 
junction of ordinary verbs ; while * I may read,' * I can 
read,' and * I must read,' show that of the auxiliaries. 
In the former case, the to is prefixed to the infinitives : 
in the latter it is discarded. The arrangement of our 
language, by placing the auxiliaries before, instead of 
after y the principal verbs, has prevented that closer 
union which, in the form of contractions, would have 
given us moods and tenses in the shape of termina- 
tions. It is the tendency of all languages to com- 
bine monosyllables into polysyllables, roots into com- 
pounds ; and to untie the rudely-twisted knots is the 
fruitless never-ending labour of the et3rmologist. 

There are a few other words which belong to an 
intermediate tribe between ordinary verbs.and auxili- 
aries. They, too, dispense with the prefix to in their 
following infinitives ; but, being transitive, they require 
an interjected accusative. The following are o£ this 
class ; To hear, to let, to make, to feel, to see, and 
to bid. Thus : 

I heard him say so, ^felt him touch me, 

I let him do it, I saw him steal, 

I made him do it, I bade him go away. 
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There are, however, occasional deviations from this 
practice, especially in the verb To bid, Smollett writes 
'< He bade them to open their bundles ;" and Gold- 
smith, more harmoniously, 

*' Thobe gentler hours that plenty bade to bloom.*' 

To Need, to want, or to be in want of, is akin to 
those above mentioned, but is something different 
in its usage. The to of the succeeding infinitive is re- 
quisite in the affirmative sentence, but not in the ne- 
gative. Thus we say, ' He needs to go,* or * I need to 
go ; but < He needs not go/ or < I need not go,* when 
the negative intervenes. Young writers are apt to 
confound the third person singular of this verb with 
the adverb Needs ; because the words have the same 
orthography : < He must 7ieeds go ' signifies ^ He must 
necessarily go:' a necessity, however, arising from 
some wanty or need of his own rather than from out- 
ward compulsion. Shakspeare seems to consider it as 
dependent on the will : 

<' He was a foole. 
For he would needs be lertuous/' 

The extensive application of the word needy (from 
the slightest occasional use to the most urgent necessity y) 
gave frequent opportunities to our great Bard for ex* 
hibiting his punning propensities : Thus, in Timon of 
Athens, 

" Oh you gods, what need we have any friends ; if 
we should nere have need of 'em ? They were the 
most needlesse creatures living ; should we nere have 
use for 'em." 
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And again in Hamlet, 

** And hitherto doth Love on Fortune tend, 
For who not needs shall never lacke a Frend : 
And who in want a hollow Friend doth try. 
Directly seasons him his Enemie/' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE FUTURE TENSE. — DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
* SHALL ' AND * WILL.' 

• 

When speaking of tenses we have hitherto confined 
ourselves to the present and the past. In reality there 
are no future actions : thej exist only in anticipation. 
Nevertheless^ those embryo beings, — the creations of 
hope or of fear, — play a splendid part on the theatre 
of human thought. The past soon loses its interest; 
— the present (if there be a present) has only a mo- 
mentary duration ; and we may, truly, be said to live 
among the non-entities of the fiiture. 

Actions that are to come can only be contemplated 
through our present conception of how they may be 
produced. All past actions are necessary, otherwise 
they would not have been ; and the thoughts, or things 
(termed causes), which preceded and are supposed to 
have produced them, are left for the investigation of 
the historian ; but, in looking forward to the future, 
we perceive nothing but causesy for there is no action 
previous to their exertion. 

We may conceive actions to arise from three differ- 
ent sources ; and consequently they are divisible into 
as many kinds : 

1. Voluntary, that is, such as follow the Will of the 
Agent. 

2. Compulsory, — ^such as follow the Willy or Power^ 
of a being different from the Agent 
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3. Contingent, — such as are either not referrible to 
any known cause, or which we choose to consider 
as simply future. 

To express these three several divisions, we make 
use of only two auxiliaries, wiH and shall. 

To Will (Saxon wUlan), with some change of con- 
jugation, though a little antiquated, still exists in our 
language as a regular verb. * I will,* * Thou wiliest/ 
* He wills,' * We willed,' &c. express the consent, or 
desire, of their nominatives ; and hence the defective 
auxiliary is well fitted to mark a voluntary future. 

Shall is the Saxon scealauj to owSf or (o be obliged; 
and therefore properly applies to any prediction of a 
compulwry kind. In very old English, it was the only 
future auxiliary. Will being then restricted to its re- 
gular meaning. 

So far all is well, but how, with only these two 
words, will and MhaUy can we designate an act which 
is purely contingent^ — a simple future? The Germans 
use the verb iverden, to become, for that purpose. It 
is equivalent to the Saxon weorthan; but that verb, 
(unless perhaps in some anomalous usages of the word 
were,) has not reached our times. Accordingly, by 
means of a few dexterous manoeuvres, which puzzle 
the brains of the Scots and Irish, we have contrived 
to make wUl and shall answer all the three divisions 
of futurity. With regard to which of the two shall, 
in any particular case, become a simple future, our 
choice is founded on the following principles : — 

1. Knowing little of the wiUy or determination, of 
others, we denote their contingent actions by will, and 
their compuUory ones by shall. 
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2. Knowing our own tcillf we denote our voluntary 
actions by wiU and our contingent actions by shall, 

3. When we would express our own necessary ac- 
tions, we use a periphrasis, such as 'I shall beforcedy* 
or < I shall be Miged' to do such a thing': or, chang- 
ing the verb, we say ' I mu^ do it ' or ^1 am obliged 
(or forced) to do it.* 

4. When we would express the voluntary actions of 
others, we lay an emphasis on the word tnllf and say 
< You toill (or Thou tnlt) do it ; or we use such pro- 
phetical phrases as * You will surely do so,* ^ I am con- 
vinced that he wiU do so,* &c. 

5. Should and Would are the conditionals of shall 
and taillf and follow similar rules of construction. 
Should is sometimes used unconditionally, and is then 
equivalent to ought. Would is also used in the same 
manner, and then signifies wish, * 1 should have done 
that * signifies * 1 ought to have done that ;' and * 1 
would that you were wise * is equivalent to ' I wish 
that you were wise.' In these usages, should and 
woiUd cease to be conditionals. The second person 
with Thou is ' Thou wouldsty* or < Thou shouMsL' 

The preceding principles are, probably, unexcep- 
tionable, but they are too general to be easily referred 
to, in particular instances. The choice between sJudi 
and wiU depends so much upon the intention of the 
speaker, that it is scarcely possible to teach a foreigner 
to distinguish their usage ; for even our best writers 
must be sometimes in &ult, seeing that they are not 
always uniform in their practice. Nevertheless, an 
attention to accuracy in the use of those words is of 
the utmost importance ; for, on the nice discrimination 
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of the signs of the future tense, much of the precision 
and elegance of composition depends. As, in incur- 
able diseases, the prescriptions are always most nu- 
merous and generally specifics, so, on this subject, 
every grammarian has promulgated his own infallible 
instructions ; and we have now before us a work, de- 
voted entirely to shall and vnUt containing no fewer 
than thirty-five Rules, with numerous observations and 
examples upon each. However correct these may be, 
(and we believe that they are correct,) they defeat 
their purpose by their multiplicity. Mr. Brightland*s 
Rule (from the Latin of Dr. Wallis) has the advantage 
of being easily retained in the memory ; but it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive : 

'' In the First Person, simply, shall foretells ; 
In wUl, a threat, or else a promise, dwells ; 
Shall y in the Second and the Third, does threat : 
fVilly simply, then foretells the future feat/' 

When it is said that wtU, in the first person either 
promises^ or ihreatensy it is understood only in its com- 
bination with other wordsj or from its known connexion 
with other circumstances. The wiU or desire of the 
speaker is all that is expressed in the simple sentence, 
and this wtU may promise a favour or threaten a pu- 
nishment; for we never use toill in the first person 
without assuming that we have pow^r. ShaU^ in the 
second and third person, also presumes the power of 
compulsion ; for it would be absurd to say * You sJudlj* 
or < He shcdly act in a certain manner, if we had no 
power to enforce obedience: it would be an empty 
threat. The second person with Thou is ' Thou wiU* 
or * Thou shak' 
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When we would employ shall and tmU as interroga- 
tories, we find, by a little attention, that the choice 
for the different futures depends on the same prin- 
ciples as in direct assertions. The expected answer 
ought always to be made by the same auxiliary with 
which the question is asked; and the answer will im- 
mediately determine the choice. Thus, * When shall 
we meet again?' is to be answered by 'We shall 
meet again ' (at such a time). Had the reply been 
' We wUl meet again ' (at such a time), it would have 
expressed the tvill, or desire, of meeting, which was 
no part of the question. Again, < Shcdl your brother 
be in town to-morrow ?' The answer, if in terms of 
the question, must either be 'He shall* or 'He shall 
not,' which, in either case, would imply compulsion ; 
and, therefore, if it were not intended to exercise 
power over this brother, the question should have been 
ptU, as well as answered, by wiU, ' Shall I have my 
money to-morrow ' is proper ; and the answer may be 
' You shaU^ which is a promise of payment. ' ShaU 
I call upon you to-morrow ' is a substitution of shall 
for nuxy ; or the sentence may be considered as ellip- 
tical, in place of ' SJiaU I (be allowed to) call upon 
you to-morrow T or, in other words, * WiU you allow 
me to call upon you to-morrow ?* * ShaU I help you 
to a cup of tea ?' ' May I help you to a cup of tea ?' 
and ' Will you allow me to help you to a cup of tea ?' 
are spoken indiscriminately. The etiquette of polished 
society has prescribed laws to these and other collo- 
quial phrases with which written language, in general, 
has nothing to do. The Scotch mode of expression 
* WUl I call upon you?' or ' WiU I help you?' is. 
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however, unquestionably, erroneous. It would signify 
< Am I toilUng to do so ?' which is not, probably, the 
meaning of the speaker. 

We shall now proceed to give some miscellaneous 
examples of the application of these troublesome aux- 
iliaries ; but, previously, we beg the reader's attention 
to the following Rule, which embraces the whole of 
the subject; and, being of easy application^ will be 
convenient for referring to in our explanatory re- 
marks : 

GENERAL RULE. 

If the speaker is the nominative to the verb^ and 
also determines its accomplishment; — or, if he is 
neither the nominative to the verb nor determines its 
accomplishment, — the proper auxiliary is will: — in 
every other case it is shall. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

' I tffUl Speak.' Here / is the nominative and also 

determines the act to speak, which therefore requires 

mil. Had the speaker simply declared the act as a 

future, without alluding to his determination, the 

phrase should have been < I shctll speak.' 

< He says that James will be hanged.' This is a 
compound sentence, and will be better understood by 
reversing the clauses thus : < James toill be hanged, — 
he says that' We have then only to consider the 
simple sentence, < James tviU be hanged,' in which 
James is the nominative, but the speaker is not James, 
neither does he determine James's death ; and, there- 
fore, according to the Rule, unll is the proper auxiliary. 
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Had the speaker been a judge, and pronouncing his 
fiat from the judgment seat, he would, then, have de- 
termined James's death, and the expression would 
have been < He says that, James shaU be hanged.' 

' My master desires me to tell you that, — he wiU 
call upon you to-morrow.' Here it is the servant (not 
the master) who speaks ; and he is neither the nomi- 
native of the verb caUy nor possessed of power over 
the action ; toiU is, therefore, the proper auxiliary. 

< Thou shaU not steal.' Here the speaker is not the 
nominative, but he determines the verb, which, in con- 
sequence^ requires shaU. Shall and Must are oflen, 
erroneously, considered as sjmonymous. They have 
nevertheless distinct meanings. ' You must not steal ' 
is an imperious moral precept, for which different rea- 
sons may be assigned ; but * You shaU not steal ' is a 
mandate independent of any regard to the crime, and 
assumes that the speaker will exercise his power, 
either in preventing, or in punishing. When the latter 
is in view, the penal clause is frequently added, as, 
" Thou shaU not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for (he Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain" 

Speaking of the defender of a fortress, it may be 
said, * He icill die rather than surrender,' which, by 
Dr. Wallis's Rule, would be ungrammatical, because 
will is here in the third person, and, nevertheless, is 
not a simple future ; but, according to the preceding 
General Rule, it is good English : for * the speaker is 
neither the nominative to the verb nor determines its 
accomplishment' * He shall die,' &c. would express 
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a determination in the speaker to put the governor to 
death, should he attempt to surrender the fortress. 

The solemn and the poetical styles have generally 
been said to be excepted from the ordinary rules, in 
the use of these auxiliaries : but this we believe, in 
most cases if not all, to be a misapprehension. The 
spirit of enthusiasm views the future as if it were pre- 
sent. The threatenings of the Bard and the denun- 
ciations of the Prophet, though derived from different 
sources, have a similarity of manner. The language 
too has the same name : it is that of Inspiration. 

When we look at the phraseology of ordinary life, 
we perceive no compulsive act unassociated with the 
agent that compels. If the judge say ' the man shaU 
die,' we know that it is in consequence of the fiat of 
the speaker that the man is to suffer death ; but the 
predictions of the prophet, or the poet, although they 
are equally absolute, suppose no energy inherent in 
the speaker: he is the real or the imaginary repre- 
sentative of a superior being in whose name he speaks. 
That being is shrouded in darkness. Unseen and un- 
approachable, his will is inexorable and his fiat irre- 
vocable; and hence it is that denunciations of the 
future are so of\en allied to the sublime. The follow- 
ing examples will explain what we have now stated : 

" Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 
A virgin shaU conceive, — a virgin bear a son ! 
From Jesse's root, behold a branch arise 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies. 
'JTh' aethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
• • • « 
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The sick and weak, the healing plant «AiiS tud. 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade, 
All crime thall cease and ancient fraud shiM fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend." 

Pope. 

The contingent future in the Mrd person is marked 
by will; but these are, obviously, necessary futures, 
determined by a power known to the Bard, but not 
described. Shall is also understood in many of the 
lines where the verse prevents its insertion. 

Mr. Day puts the following prediction in the mouth 
of his ^ Dying Negro :' 

'^ The time shall come, the fated hour is nigh, 
When guiltless blood shall penetrate the sky. 
Amid these horrors, and involving night. 
Prophetic visions flash before my sight ; 
Eternal Justice wakes, and in their turn 
The vanquished triumph, and the victors mourn ! 
• • • « • 

Then the stern Genius of my native land. 
With delegated vengeance in his hand, 
Shall raging cross the troubled seas, and pour 
The plagues of Hell on yon devoted shore. 
What tides of ruin mark his ruthless way ! 
How shriek the Fiends exulting o'er their prey !" 

In the preceding lines, the necessary futures, ex- 
pressed by shallj are consequent upon the tmll of 
* Eternal Justice,' who holds in her hands the links of 
a dependent chain. The * Fiends,' as executioners, 
are incited by the * Genius of Africa,' who is, himself, 
only the 'delegated' minister of vengeance; and, hence, 
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it is properly said that he ^ shall raging cross the seas,' 
— not that he will ; which latter would have been the 
auxiliary, had the Genius been the primary agent in 
pouring the torrent of desolation. 

Past actions are always necessqn/ ; and we may view 
an action as past, although, in reality, it is yet indeter- 
minate : in which dEise, we use shcUl in the third person, 
as if the ttnU of the agents were to have no influence. 
Thus we may say of a candidate : ' If he shall be elect- 
ed, he toill do his duty to his constituents ; that is^ 
< Grant this, — He shall be elected,' and, this being 
done, I assert ^atf — ^ He will do his duty to his con- 
stituents.' Thus also in Rowe's Lucan : 

** CsBsar is all things in himself alone, 
The silent Court is but a looker on ; 
With humble votes, obedient they agree 
To what their mighty Subject shall decree : 
Whether a King, or God, he trt/^befear'd, 
If royal thrones, or altars, ihall be rear*d." 

The Author of the *' Observations on Shall and Will," 
formerly mentioned, has extracted the following para- 
graph from the Spectator, which, he says, points to no 
" particular time, past, present, or to come." 

'< There is indeed something very barbarous and 
inhuman in the ordinary scribblers of lampoons. An 
innocent young lady shall be exposed for an unhappy 
feature. A father of a family turned to ridicule, for 
some domestic calamity. A wife be made uneasy all 
her life, for a misinterpreted word or action. Nay, a 
good, a temperate and a just man, shall be put out 
of countenance by the representation of these quali- 
ties," &c. 
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These are all suppositions^ and were we to preface 
each of them by the words * Let us suppose that,' or 
others of a similar import, they would be so many ne- 
ce^^ar^ futures, — necessary in consequence of the «i^ 
position* 

Actions, or results, that are unknown, are equally 
contingent^ in the mind of the speaker, whether they 
are imagined to exist in the pasty the present^ or the 
future; and, hence, he often makes use of the same 
forms of expression. Thus we say of a ship that * she 
tpill have completed her voyage before now ; ' or, of an 
absent friend, that ^ He will perhaps, at this moment, 
be reading my letter.* ' You will have seen my last 
publication.* ' You unlly no doubt, be surprised that I 
have not written to you/ 

We have said that the errors in the use of shall and 
ivill are more generally found among the Scotch and 
Irish ; and, in fact, the influence of early habits is so 
powerful that their most correct writers have occa- 
sional slips of this kind. The following are prominent 
examples : 

" Without having attended to this, we tvill [shall] be 
at a loss in understanding several passages of the 
Classics, which relate to the public speaking, and the 
theatrical entertainments, of the ancients," — Blair's 
Lectures, 

" In the Latin language, there are no two words we 
would [should] more readily take to be synonymous, 
than amare and diligere.** — Ibid. 

" This we know well, that in every period of life, the 
path of happiness shall [will] be found steep and ardu- 
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ous ; but swift and easy the descent to ruin." — Blair* s 
Sermons* 

*< If they act well, they know, that in such a parlia- 
ment, they toill [shall] be supported against any in- 
trigue ; if they act ill, they know that no intrigue can 
protect them." — Burke, 

*< If I draw a catgut, or any other cord, to a great 
length between my fingers, I wiU [shall] make it 
smaller than it was before." — Goldsmith, 

There is a species o^ future which we may mention 
in this place. It links itself more intimately with the 
present ; but, often, leads to expressions that are un- 
grammatical, and seldom to such as are elegant. It is 
a sort of translation of the Latin participle futurusy 
ingoing to be^) usually rendered by the Gallicism abotit 
to be ; — the notification of what metaphysicians would 
call an incipient existence, ' I am about to marry ' de- 
notes that I am on the veri/ point (au booty French,) 
oi the act of marrying. < I am going to marry' asserts 
that I have proceeded so far on my journey to per* 
form that action. These modifications of the verb 
may be made through all its tenses, and thereby con- 
stitute an addition to the forms of Conjugation that 
are usually exhibited in Grammars. It may be termed 
the *' Immediate Future.' The French have a similar 
link between the past and the present by means of the 
verb veniry to come, as, — Je viens de le quittery I have 
just left him ; literally ^ I come from quitting him.' 
The English conjugation is as follows : 
I am going to marry, I am about to marry, 
Thou art going to marry. Thou art abotU to marry, 
He is going to marry. He is about to marry, 

G 
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We ) We *) 

Ye > are going to marry. Ye > are about to marry, 
or They) They) 

It were useless to dwell upon the import of these 
several phrases. Their meaning will be obvious to an 
Englishman ; and a foreigner, in order to understand 
them, would require to have them translated into his 
native tongue. 

We noticed, in the outset, the abuse to which these 
expressions are peculiarly liable. It arise^ chiefly, 
from considering the words ahaut and goiiig as super- 
fluous, and, in consequence, dismissing them from 
the sentences to which they necessarily belong. 
< I am to marry * is neither future nor present. To 
marry is the name of the action, and we might as well 
say *• I am marriage^ * I am to be married to-morrow ' 
is a confused junction of the future with the present, 
and would be much more clearly expressed by the 
words < I shall be married to-morrow.* It may be said 
that good writers never fall into such mistakes ; but 
the following sentence is evidence to the contrary : 

" Of the general characters of style, lam afterwards 
to discourse ; but it will be necessary to begin with 
examining the more simple qualities of t^; from the as- 
semblage of which, its more complex denominations, 
in a great measure, result." — Blair^s Lectures. 

Once for all, we request that the Reader will not 
accuse us of the futile design to depreciate the merits 
of the Writers whose mistakes we quote. Those ves- 
sels that float unhurt along the stream of time are 
best fitted to mark the rock to which they have ap~ 
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proached too near. Scotticisms are very venial faults 
in the court of Apollo ; and the etiquette, usually ob- 
served towards living authors, has alone prevented us 
from lighting our beacon at a luminary which still 
gladdens the nation, by continually adding to the stock 
of its harmless enjoyments.* 

* The above was written previously to the death of Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF MOODS. — THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD INVESTIGATED. 
— CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

The manner in which a state, or action, is enunciated, 
is called the Mode or Mood of the Verb. Thus, a 
simple affirmation is termed the Indicative Mood, 
and a dependent one is the Subjunctive. If it is in 
the form of a command, it is the Imperative ; — if ex- 
pressed as a wish, it is the Optative. The verb itself, 
— the mere name of the state, or act, is the Infini- 
tive Mood, which we have already examined. It is, 
however, only when any mode of expression is repre- 
sented by a change in the orthography of the verb that 
it has properly, in a grammatical sense, the name of 
Mood, otherwise the Moods would be as numerous as 
the passions of the mind. The mood of the speaker's 
thought is, generally, better indicated by tone and 
gesture than by any means that written characters can 
convey. 

The Indicative Mood is commoA to all languages. 
The Latin has the Subjunctive and Imperative ; and 
the Greek, in addition, has an Optative Mood. The 
French, Spanish, German, and, we believe, most mo- 
dem languages, have also a Subjunctive Mood, under 
which form other modes of expression are arranged ; 
but the English Verb has no changes of orthography 
different from the few formerly mentioned; and all 
the modifications of mind are leflt to be expressed by 
the auxiliaries can, could, may, might, &c. already 
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explained. Nevertheless, although the principal verb 
remains unaltered, there are certain arrangements of 
these auxiliaries which have rendered it a matter of 
doubt, in attending to the practice of our best writers, 
whether or not the English tongue possesses a Sub- 
junctive Mood. To have an unsettled Syntax is dero- 
gatory to the character of a language; and, as our 
grammarians have hitherto failed to produce uniformity 
on this subject, we cannot pass it over without particu- 
lar notice. 

A subjunctive (or subjoined) clause, is that part of 
a sentence which is dependent on what either precedes, 
or follows, it. Thus : 

* I did these things, that he miffht understand' me.' 

* I have written him a letter, lest he should forget^ 
The clauses in these sentences might be reversed : 

' That he might understand me, I did these things.' 
*' Lest he should forget, I have written him a letter.' 
But, however they may be arranged, the verbs to 
understand and to forget would, in some languages, have 
a different termination from what they have in the In- 
dicative, or independent^ state; and such termination 
would incorporate (though imperfectly) the meanings 
which we have here expressed by the separate words 
might and should. We say imperfectly^ because the 
Subjunctive affix only denotes dependency in general, — 
the shades of which are distinguished by means of 
the auxiliaries might, should, woidd, and could* 

The Subjunctive Future, of English grammarians, 
refers solely to contingencies; for it declares that a 
state, or action, will follow, provided another, which is 
also named, shall take place. Thus : 
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< I shall be glad to see him, if he will call upon me/ 
The latter member of this sentence is said to be in 

the Subjunctire^ or Conditiokal Mood, because it is 
on this subjoined condiHon that the prediction ^ I shall 
be glad to see him * depends. It is not, however, ne- 
cessary that the condition should be literally subjoined; 
for it may precede, in the present example, with equal 
propriety, as : 

< If he will call upon me, I shall be glad to see him.* 
In languages that have a regular change of termina- 
tion of the verb, in the several tenses and persons of 
tliis mood, words corresponding with loill call have, as 
before mentioned, another form, whereas this does not 
differ*from the Indicative ' You tmil caU ;' but it is a 
general practice in English to dismiss the Auxiliary 
from the Subjunctive Verb, leaving the Infinitive only. 
Thus: 

< If he cetU upon me, I shall be glad to see him/ 
Where no doubt is implied, the Subjunctive fbrm is 

laid aside, and the sentence is put in the Indicative, 
as simply declaratory. As : 

< When he calls on me, I shall be glad to see him.' 
It is here taken for granted that keisto caU; and it 

is at the when, or Hmcy at which he calls that *• I shall 
be glad to see him.* Again : 

< When the skyfallsy we shall catch larks,* is in the 
Indicative mood, and in the present tense ; for we 
transport ourselves, in imagination, to a future period, 
when the falling of the sky and the catching of the 
larks will be present and simultaneous actions : but 
were we to consider the event of this supposed phe- 
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nomenon to be uncertain, the sentence would be Sub- 
junctive. As : 

* If the sky fall f we shall catch larks.' 

In this case there are two futures : the first being 
uncertain, the Infinitive, tofcUlj is written without any 
preceding auxiliary;-^ but the latter, though provi- 
sional, is a direct assertion, and is, therefore, put in 
the Indicative, < We shall catch/ 

' Whether he run east or west, he will certainly be 
overtaken.' That is, ^ Though he run east, he will 
be overtaken,' and < Though h(3 run west, he will be 
overtaken.' The direction in which he will run is un- 
certain, and has, on that account, the subjunctive 
form, the Infinitive run not being preceded by any 
other verb. This elision of the auxiliary is not how* 
ever necessary. It may be inserted if we choose, and' 
the only reason why it is not always so (and it is the 
case with every elision) is that the idea can be equally 
well understood without it. The following are exam- 
ples in both ways : 

'* If, in some future year, the foe shall land 
His hostile legions on Britannia's strand, 
May she not, then, th' alarum sound in vain, 
Nor miss her banished thousands from the plain." 

Hon. H. Erskine. 

" Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all. 
But, if the purchase cost so dear a price 
As soothing Folly, or exalting Vice ; 
Oh ! if the Muse must flatter lawless sway. 
And follow still where Fortune leads the way ; 
Or, if no basis bear my rising name. 
But the fallen ruins of another's fame ;— 
Then teach me. Heaven, to scorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breast the wretched lust of praise.'' 

P0P£. 
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The first couplet of the latter example is in the In- 
dicative form, because the thought is general, without 
ref(&rence to future time; and, therefore, we have 
comes after the conjunction if^ although against the 
Rules of ordinary Grammars. 

The difference, then, between the construction of 
an Indicative and that of a Subjunctive clause, in the 
future tense, is that, in the former, the verb must 
always be preceded by an auxilary, and that, in the 
latter, the auxiliary [shcMor iviW] may be inserted or 
not, as we please : and the sole rule of distinction de- 
pends upon the intended meaning of the speaker, as 
derivable from the general drift of the sentence. 

Thus much for the future tense ; we shall now in- 
quire, whether, or not, there exists a present tense 
in the English Subjunctive Mood ; and, for this pur- 
pose, we shall begin with the verb To Love, on which 
so many changes have been rung through all the lan- 
guages of Europe. According to Lowth and his fol- 
lowers, the present tense of the Subjunctive is as 
under : 

Singular. Plural, 

1 . If I love, 1 . If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If ye or you love, 

3. If he or she love, 3. If they love, 

where (say they) the place of the if may be supplied 
by " awy other con/unction proper for the Subfunctive 
Mood:* 

We may observe, in the outset ; that it is only in the 
second and third persons singular that this Subjunc- 
tive differs from the Indicative ' I love. Thou lovest, 
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He loves,' &c. Let us then endeavour to form a de- 
pendent sentence, in the present tense, so as we may 
discover in what this difiference consists : 

* If he love her, he should [ought to] marr^r her.' 
In this sentence, the verb love appears in the Infinitive, 
and, consequently, as in the case of future subjunc- 
tives, an auxiliary may be understood as preceding it. 
But, the clause being in the present tense, that aux- 
iliary must be the verb To do, and therefore, we may 
complete the sentence thus : 

* If he does love her, he should marry her.' 

This, however, brings us back to the Indicative, and 
we might as well have said, 

* If he loves her, he should marry her.' 

Again, * If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.' 
That is, if meant to be in the present tense, ^ If thine 
eye does offend thee, pluck it out ;' but as it is here 
given, it may be altogether future ; and (as is proba- 
ble from the context) may mean generally, 

" If thine eye shaU offend thee, then pluck it out.' 

The sentence ' If thou love me, keep my command- 
ments ' is liable to the same uncertainty ; and, in ge- 
neral, while the Indicative form is clearly expressive 
of the idea, the elision of the es or esty does or doth, is 
almost always productive of ambiguity. 

By these and other considerations, we are persuad- 
ed that we should never have found a present Sub- 
junctive in our language, had it not arisen from a pe- 
culiarity in the conjugation of the Substantive Verb To 
be. The Indicative had at one period a double form, 
which is thus given by Ben Jonson in his Grammar, 
published in 1640 : 

g5 
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Present Tense. 

I am We are or I bee We be 

'ITiou art Ye are Thou beest* Ye be 

He is They are He beeth* They be. 

Past Tense, 

1 was We were or I were We were 

^riiou wast Ye were Thou wert Ye were 

He was They were He were They were. 

Jonson's partiality for the classic tongues is well 
known,-^his ^ learned sock ' is proverbial ; and yet, 
notwithstanding those varieties of the Verb, he never 
speaks of a Subjunctive Mood : on the contrary, when 
quoting an example, which we should be apt to con- 
sider as a Subjunctive, he resolves it by stating that 
it contains an Infinitive whose governing verb is un- 
derstood. 

Adelung tells us that the Substantive Verb is regu- 
lar in the languages of Mexico and Peru. It is seldom 
so in other tongues. The Saxons (for they were dif- 
ferent tribes) had two Infinitives, beon andtoescm / and 
the modern English appears to be a mixture of these 
with some other Conjugations. Pe and been are from 
the first ; ivas and wast belong to the second ; wert 
and were seem more allied to the Danish vare; while 
am, art, is, and are would claim a different origin. 
Dr. Wallis, whose " Grammatica Linguae Anglicans^ " 
was first printed in 1653, differs little from Jonson. 
" This verb,'* says he, " is sufficiently anomalous, and 
has in fact a double form." 

* We njay add to this that I bee, Thou bee, and He bee, were 
also written ; although both those singulars had become obsolete 
I in the time of Jonson. 
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" In the PresPnL J ^*^' ^*''' **>— Plural are. 
in ine rresent, < , , , , — nlaral he 

" In the Preterite ( wasy wcxst, wasy — plural toere. 
Imperfect, \ toerey toert, werey—^phinl were. 

<< The first form, as well in the present as in the 
preterite, is chiefly used wherever the Latins would 
put the Indicative Mood ; the second, almost always 
in other cases.'' Here we discover the earliest dawn^ 
ings of a Subjunctive ; for it was then not only unsta- 
ble in its usage, but had not even acquired the name. 

Having, accidentally) got two Indicative forms of 
the Verb To be. Grammarians, when language came 
to be more critically investigated, endeavoured to 
discriminate between them ; and (as is practised with 
all words that are originally synonymous) they wished 
to assign to each its peculiar province. Hence arose 
the imperfect attempts at a present Subjunctive ; — 
we say imperfecty because there is no case in which 
the Indicative form would be ungrammatical. Besides, 
such phrases as * If I be,' * If thou be/ < If I love,* * If 
thou love,* Sic* are perpetually in danger of being mis- 
taken for futures, where the words be, love, &c. are 
undoubtedly Infinitives. On the other hand, if the 
word be is merely considered as a substitute for am, 
art, is, and are, it ceases to be a Subjunctive. 

The translators of the authorized version of the 
Bible have tended, by their example, to continue this 
use of ^ in the present tense : 

<< If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread." 

If, (as we shall afterwards find,) is equivalent to give. 
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allow f or grant; and, supplying the necessary auxili- 
aries, we shall have. 

Granting that thou tkouldst be the Son of God, 
command that these stones shaU be made bread.' 

Turn it as we will, there appears a kind ofobacurt 
future in the first &e, unless we understand it as syn- 
onymous with arL In this latter case the sentence 
would be clear, and so it ought to have been written 
even as an accurate translation : for the corresponding 
Greek verb is in the Indicative Mood, and is so ren- 
dered by Wiclif : 

^ Yf thou art Goddis son, seye that these stones be 
maad looves." 

The use of be in the present tense, throughout the 
Scriptures, is extremely irregular; being, in many 
cases, a present Indicative common to all the persons 
singular and plural, and in others, a pure Infinitive, 
an auxiliary verb being understood. The following 
examples are taken from the Book of Job : 

" There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there 
the weary be [are] at rest." 

" Call now, if there be Qare] any that will answer 
thee." 

" If I fte [am] wicked, why then labour I in vain?" 

^' And if it be [is] not so now, who will make me a 
liar?" 

** If his children [shall ?^ be multiplied, it is for the 
sword." 

'< If thou sinnesty what doest thou against him? or if 
thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto 
him ? If thou be righteous, what givest thou him ? or 
what receiveth he of thine hand ?" 
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The last example is rather confiisedy according to 
our present ideas of moods and tenses : and the fol- 
lowing, written by one who made language his parti- 
cular study, seems also liable to objection : 

" But I must observe, in the next place, that, al- 
though this part of style merit attention, and be a very 
proper object of science and rule ; although much of 
the beauty of composition depends on Figurative Lan- 
guage ; yet we must beware of imagining that it de- 
penda solely, or even chiefly, upon such language/* 

Blair 8 Lectures, 

We come now to what is termed the past tense of 
the Subjunctive Mood, because it is formed by means 
of the past tenses of the Auxiliary Verbs. As in the 
preceding case, the Verb to be performs a principal 
part ; and, having also two sets of the singular, in the 
past tense, one of these is exclusively appropriated to 
the Indicative, and the other to those Conditional 
phrases of which we are about to speak. 

I wasy Thou uKist or wert; and He, She, or It was^ 
are then Indicatives ; and I toerej Thou t&erf, and He, 
She, or It were^ are Conditionals, or (as they are usu- 
ally called) Subjunctives. In the other Verbs there 
is no such distinction. 

In future Contingencies we suppose that a State, qr 
Action, shall exist ; and, on that supposition, predict 
another State, or Action, as a Consequence. 

In present Contingencies we predict, or assert, a 
Consequence of a State, or Action, which may be now 
in existence. 

In past Contingencies (if the phrase is not a contra- 
diction in terms) we imagine a State, or Action, which 
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ndffkt have been ; and then assert another State, or 
Action, which, we say^ wouid haiot followed, as a con- 
sequence, had our previous supposition existed. Thus 
in the following, 

' If I had taken his advice, I should have been wiser,' 
though both parts of the sentence are in the past 
tense, the one is the consequence of the other. The 
introductory conjunction is not requisite in such sen- 
tences ; for that now given would have been as intel- 
ligibly and perhaps more elegantly written thus, 

* Had I taken his advice, I should have been wiser/ 
Again : 

* Could I have foreseen what was- to happen, I 

might (or should) have been better prepared." 
This is in the Subjunctive form, but were we to say 
' I could not foresee what was to happen, and there- 
fore / was not sufficiently prepared," 
we should have the same thought in the Indicative. 

When treating of the Auxiliary Verbs, we men- 
tioned that Could and Might, the past tenses of Can 
and May, have the effect of Conditionals. Should and 
Would, the ancient past tenses of Shall and Will, are 
also Conditionals. The following investigation will 
show how they all become so. 

. It is to be observed that neither of the words could, 
might, should, or would, expresses a past action. They 
merely denote a state of the mind of the agent at 
some past period. He was able, he had power, he was 
obligated, or, he was willing to act as the conjoined 
Verb specified ; and why did he not do so ? The rea- 
son is to be found either in the preceding, or the suc- 
ceeding part of the sentence. 
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' I could have done it, -\ 

* I might have done it, f , . _ , . , 

* I ,lumld have done it, r''^ ^ "°» *'«^" prevented, 

* I would have done it,'/ 
Or, transposing the clauses, 

* Had I not been prevented, I cauld^ mighty should, 
or would have done it/ 

Nevertheless, these sentences are all in the Indica- 
tive Mood. They are declarations of things that are 
past. They are four plain and independent asser- 
tions : the state of mind, and the action of hinderance 
are both determined. 

* I w<zs able to have done it, 

< I had it in my power to have done i u ^ t 

^^^ f but I wa^ pre- 

*'' „ ^ , ( vented.' 

' I was obligated to have done it, 

* I was willing to have done it. 
Could, might, should and would are then Conditionals 
from their significations alone, and Conditionals are 
much akin to Subjunctives ; but it is only when the 
dependent clause of a sentence is necessarily expressed 
by forms of the Verbs, different from what are used in 
the Indicative, that it constitutes a different Mood. 
This is the case in many other tongues, but there is no 
choice in English ; because there is no double Conjuga- 
tion in the language, except in the verb to be. The 
past tense of the Subjunctive must, therefore, rest 
altogether on the distinction between wds and were, in 
the first and third persons singular, where alone they 
are distinguished: for, in the second person, ' Thou 
wert' is as generally employed in the Indicative as 
* Thou wasty' and is daily becoming more so. The 
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second person with thouy is almost wholly in the hands 
of the poets; and < thou wast' has rather an inharmo- 
nious sound. Pope and Addison wrote ' thou wert ; ' 
and Milton and Drjden used the words mdifferently. 
Wert, in the Indicative, has also the authority of 
Dr. Johnson, which, if not great among grammarians, 
is powerful among the people. ' I were,' and < She, 
He, or It were,' are then the only past tenses in the 
English language that can be distinguished from the 
Indicative ; but these materials, scanty as they are, 
might be formed into a separate mood : and the ques- 
tion is, has such a mood been generally recognized by 
good writers, or, is it merely a 4nanufacture of the 
Grammars of modern times ? 

We believe that the two conjugations of the Substan- 
tive Verb have long tempted classical scholars to sepa- 
rate them into Indicative and Subjunctive Moods; but 
the practice, both in spoken and written language, has 
been against this distinction ; so that phrases really 
subjunctive strike the reader as uncommon, and appear 
either as the composition of a pedant, or of one whose 
knowledge of English has been gathered from gram- 
mars rather than from general reading. Indeed, our 
most approved authors have, in this respect, violated 
every rule now laid down for the instruction of youth. 
It is to the translators of the authorized version of the 
Bible that we have chiefly to attribute the anxiety to 
encumber our language with moods. In the modern 
translations from the French, we observe numerous 
idioms which we term Gallicisms; and the Bible 
abounds, in a similar manner, with Latinisms and Gre- 
cisms. It is almost exclusively in the Scriptures that 
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we have to look for examples of the Subjunctive ; and 
most of those are plainly erroneous if tried by any 
modem rule. Besides, they are so contradictory, that, 
were we to manufacture a Grammar from that transla- 
tion alone, as has been done in the Gothic n-om the 
mutilated Gospels of Ulphilas, we should strive in vain 
to discover a regular Subjunctive. 

Lowth, whose Grammar has been plundered by 
many of his successors without being improved, seems 
to have been very doubtful concerning this mood. He 
cites several examples, most of which he acknow- 
ledges would have been better put in the Indicative. 
From the few to which he does not himself object we 
extract the following : 

** Whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believe." 1 Cor. xv. 1 1 . 

Here the word tvere is certainly not in the Indica- 
tive form ; but, arranged as the sentence is, how could 
was have been substituted? Two pronouns, (I and 
they,) the one singular and the other plural, are refer- 
red separately, by means of the disinbixtive whether, to 
the same verb, were, and there was no escape from the 
blundering construction, but by violating one of the 
best acknowledged rules of Grammar. 

It would seem, from other quotations given by the 
Doctor, that * He were ' and ' He was' had once been 
written indifferently, and that they were merelj' du- 
plicates of the past Indicative. Thus : 

'* Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience, 
by the thbgs which he suffered." Heb. v. 8. 

<* Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor." 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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If then werey in the first and third persons singukr^ 
is not a Subjunctive, it may be asked, why has it re- 
tained its place in the language ? We answer that 
it has another usage, which is very general, but has 
been less investigated. 

OF CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

It must have been observed that Conditional sen- 
tences are often prefaced by if ox though^ which in 
grammars are usually noted as the signs (if not the 
governing causes) of the Subjunctive. These words 
are placed in the list of Conjunctions ; and, however 
obvious it may now appear, we believe that Mr. 
Tooke was the first to discover that they were Verbs. 

If is the imperative of the Saxon gifdn^ to give, 
grant, or allow, and has come down through the stages 
^^ 9^fy y^fy ^^d Uf "^^6 Scotch is gify and in some 
counties giuy with the hard g : the former is give and 
the latter gieuy a contraction of given. ^ If it exist' is 
then equivalent to ' Give, grant, or allow, that the 
thing does exist.' 

Though (the Scotch guttural titoch, sometimes 
pronounced thqf) is the imperative of the Saxon 
thcifian, to allow, grant, or permit. Although is 
granting t^l; — the whole of what we speak. 

If and thoughy have, therefore, similar origins, and 
are generally confounded ; but a distinction is pre- 
served among accurate writers. * ijf he do ' is * grants 
ing that he shall do.' ' Though he do' is ^notunth- 
standing he should do.' In the former case I shall act 
because something is done; in the latter, without re- 
gard to, or even in opposition to, that doing. ' I will 
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do SO if you oppose me ' means that I will do so, only 
if you shall object. ' I will do so though you oppose 
me ' is, 1 will do it in spite of your opposition. 

There is a peculiar usage of the past tense to which 
ij^ or Thoughy is often prefixed that, in the hands of 
some grammarians, might be raised to the dignity of 
a mood. This usage is generally applied to Condi- 
tional sentences, and in so far is similar to the Condi- 
tional tenses of the French ; but it includes other ap- 
plications which those tenses are not accustomed to 
designate. The English past tense is imperfect and 
merely marks continued state or action, without any 
other regard to time than that it should be previous 
to any other time of which we may speak. < I had' 
affirms that I was in possession of the thing spoken of 
at a certain time now past. ' If I had' is a conditional, 
and leaves us to guess what did or would happen 
in consequence of that supposition's being granted, or 
allowed. < If I had struck him, I could not have been 
blamed, considering the provocation,' is a conditional 
phrase in the past tense. ^ If I had mpney, I would 
pay my debts' is a present conditional ; but the times 
of the two verbs are successive, the toish to pay being 
subsequent to the having of the money. ' If I had 
had the money, I would have paid my debts' carries the 
condition back to a time that does not now exist. ^ If 
I durst speak, I could unfold a tale ' and < If I durst 
have spoken, I could have unfolded a tale' are simi- 
lar examples. Allow, grants or any other request or 
command of a similar signification^ may take place of 
the though or if^ and even all of them may be dis- 
pensed with by placing the verb before its nominative, 
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that is, in the Imperative form, the ordinary way in 
which a command, or request, is written. Thus : 
< Had he the money, he would pay his dehts/ < Did 
you behave as you ought, no one would complain.' Al- 
though hypothetical sentences are usually formed by 
means of the auxiliary verbs, they are not necessarily 
so. The past tense of other verbs may be transposed 
into a present without such assistance. Thus : ^ If he 
loved me as much as I do him, we might both be 
happier than we are.' ' If he had loved me, he would 
not have deserted me/ — ' Though he used me ill, I 
did not complain.' ' Though he used me ill, I would 
not complain.' The latter sentence might be as well, 
or perhaps better, expressed by ^ Though he were to 
use me ill, I would not complain ;' and we shall find 
that toere often produces an elegant variety in English 
.composition. It is this form only of the past tense 
which is employed when the Substantive Verb is 
necessary to produce present Conditionals. Thus: 
< Were he to reflect upon his own faults, he would not 
be so ready to quarrel with those of his neighbours.' 
Here were is certainly the past tense, and yet the 
action is still unexerted. In the language of the 
schoolmen, we foresee the future without determining 
its accomplishment. 

Comparative states of existence are expressed in 
the same manner as Conditionals. The past tenses of 
the Auxiliary Verbs are likewise rendered present, or 
predictive of the future ; because such comparisons 
naturally include the idea of succession, although the 
latter may not depend upon what precedes. ' I would 
rather go to Paris tlum to Amsterdam ' intimates that 
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of the two journeys I choose the former in the first in- 
stance, and the latter afterwards, if I must perform 
hoth. Milton's Satan thought it " better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven ;*' that is, of the two states, 
which are both placed before us in imagination, he 
preferred the former. The import of the word than 
(or then) will be more clearly elucidated when we 
speak of the other Adverbs. The following are ad- 
ditional examples of the comparison of verbal clauses : 

' He would sooner have died than have consented ;' 
that is, it vHzs his determination. 

' He would sooner die than consent ;' that is, it is 
his determination. 

' He will sooner die than consent \ that is, it is his 
known determination. 

' He shotdd rather have died than have consented ; 
that is, he ought rather to have died. 

'He should rather die than consent;' that is, he 
ought rather to die. 

Should and Would are, more than shall and mil, 
confined to their original associations of compulsion 
and desire; because the latter are more frequently 
employed in the expression of contingent futures. 
The past tense, were, of the Substantive Verb is free 
from this embarrassment of referring either to neces- 
sary or to voluntary actions, and often expresses con- 
tingencies with an elegant discrimination. In so far 
it evinces its relationship to the Saxon weorthan and 
the German werden^ to become. The nearly obsolete 
Interjectional phrase * Woe worth thee P (May evil he 
to thee, or betide thee !) which is still common in the 
North, is another remnant of the Saxon Verb. Were, 
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in the following examples^ is generally resolvable by 
would be or should be, but unrestrained by the peculiar 
characteristics of the would and should. 

" To mention more were but to perplex the reader." 
Sen Jonson. 

*' To admit it for a moment were to erect this power, 
useful at home, into a legislature to govern mankind." 
Surke, 

^' It were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he cast into the sea than that he 
should offend one of these little ones." Luke xvii. 2. 

" Yet sobn enforced to fly 
Thence into Egypt, till the murderous king 
fFere dead, who sought his life/' 

Milton. 

" ff^ere it not better done, as others use. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nesra's hair/' 

Ibid. 

** I am not mad, I would to heaven I were, 

For then 'tis like 1 should forget my selfe : 

• • • « 

If I teere mad, I should forget my sonne. 
Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were he." 

Shakspeare. 

From the preceding remarks, it appears that English 
Verbs have no change of form by which to express 
any variation of Moods. In their simple state, they 
are all Indicative (or direct) assertions ; and phrases 
become Imperative, Subjunctive, Potential, &c. in con- 
sequence of the arrangement and modification of the 
principal Verb in its junction with other words : andl, 
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particularly, with the Auxiliaries which are tied to the 
verb in the conjugations of other tongues. There 
is one general Rule with respect to these arrange- 
ments: When the phrase is a direct assertion, the 
Nominative precedes, and, in other cases it follows the 
Verb, or is understood. Thus, in the Imperative, we 
say * Go home,' ' Bear thou with him,' * Let him go,' 
&c. Those are, in fact, imperfect sentences, where 
the words * I command,' * I order,* < I desire,' or some 
similar Verb, is understood to precede, and which if 
prefixed would transpose them into the Indicative 
Mood. ^ I command you to go home,' ^ I request that 
thou wilt bear with him,* and * I desire you to let him 
go,' are Imperatives in meaning, but Indicatives in 
form. On further analysis it will appear that, in Im- 
perative sentences, the verb is always in the Infinitive, 
to which the Auxiliary do is either prefixed qr under- 
stood. The person is called upon to do the act, and 
is not in ihat state which can be recognized as an 
agent, or Nominative to the Verb, because the time 
of exertion is not yet come : the Noun is in the Fb- 
isaiive, a case so denominated from the Latin vocare, to 
call. The Imperatives of the Grammars, * Love thou/ 
or < Do thou love,' are therefore equivalent to * O thou, 
do love I' I wish — I command you to love. The ar- 
rangement of the English language, however, even in 
its simple phrases, is too arbitrary to be comprehended 
under any general rule. It refuses restraint; and, 
provided the meaning of the sentence be preserved, 
the words may follow one another in any order that is 
most agreeable to the writer. • 
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CHAPTER XVL 

OF COMPOUND TENSES : CONJUGATION OF THE VERBS 
* TO HAVE,' * TO BE,' * TO DO,' AND * TO PAINT.* 

English Verbs have, strictly speakiDg, do Teases, 
except the Indefimie Present and the Preieniej or In- 
defifUte Pasty (as I love and I loved,) all others being 
necessarily compounded. It may, however, be conve- 
nient to exhibit, under one view, the whole of the 
tenses in which a Verb can properly appear, and this 
we have attempted to do in the following arrange- 
ments. Although these tenses, being almost all com- 
pounds, scarcely deserve the name of a Conjugation, 
they may have their use as a collection of phrases; 
especially when we have to unravel the more intricate 
combinations of other tongues. 

An assertion and its denial are so often contrasted, 
that in many languages (the Turkish for instance) a 
particle is incorporated with each tense and person of 
the Verb, for the purpose of forming a Negative Con' 
jugatUm, The French Grammars, generally, give ex- 
amples for the right placing of their ne pas ; and an 
English Grammarian, in his paradigms (or examples) 
of the Conjugations, has marked with an n where the 
adverb nU should be inserted. A general practice is 
to place the negative immediately after the verb, or 
between it and the auxiliary verb if an auxiliary pre- 
cedes ; but this rule is not without exceptions. That 
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the negative should follow the auxiliary appears to be 
an old law of the language. In the verb can, the not 
constitutes a portion of its negative cannot; and the 
conversational usages of shan't for shall not^ wmit for 
will not, and don*t for do not, show a similar arrange- 
ment. This subject, however, belongs properly to the 
syntax of adverbs^ and will again come under our 
notice. 

Conjugation of the Verb To Have. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present , . To have. 
Perfect . . To have had. 

participles. 

PreserU .... Having. 
Past, or Perfect . . Had. 
Compotmd .... Having had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Pars. Sing. Indefinite. 

1st. I have, or do have. 

2 J ( Thou hast, or dost have. 

I You have, or do have. 
3rd. He, she, or it, has, or does have.* ► 

Plur. 
1 St. We have, or do have. 
2nd. Ye, or you, have, or do have. 
3rd. They have, or do have. 

Sing. DefinUe Perfect, Plur. 
1st. I have had. We have had. 

„ , ( Thou hast had. -. u u j 

2''^- \ You have had. ^e, or you, hare had. 

3rd. He, she, or it, has had. They have had. 

* Has and Does were formerly Hcah and Doth, which anti- 
quated orthography is still written when intended to imitate the 
solemn or scriptural style : the same remark is applicable to the 
third person singular of other verbs. 

H 
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PAST TENSE. 



Pers. Sing. Indefinite. 

Ist. I had, or did have. 

^ Thou hadst, or didst have. 
^"^' i You had, or did have. 
3rd. He, she, or it, had, or did have. 

Plur. 

Ist. ^ We had, or did have. 

2nd. Ye, or you, had, or did have. 

3rd. They had, or did have. 

Sing. DefinUe Per/ed, Plur. 

1st. I had had. We had had. 

5 Thou hadst had. > ye, or you, bad had. 
2°^- > You had had. \ ' ^ 

3rd . He, she, or it, had had. They had had. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Sing. IndefiflUe, 

1st. I shall, or will, have. 

( Thou Shalt, or wilt, have. 
^°^* ( You shall, or will have. 
3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or wiU, have. 

Plur. 
1st. We shall, or will, have. 
2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, have. 
3rd. They shall, or will, have. 

Sing. Definite Perfect, 

Ist. I shall, or will, have had. 

( Thou Shalt, or wilt, have had. 
^°^* ( You shall, or will, have had. 
3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, have had. 

Plur. 
1st. We shall, or will, have had. 
2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, have had. 
3rd. They shall, or will, have had. 
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Conjugation of the Verb To Be. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present . . . To be. 
Perfect . . . To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present . . . Being. 
Past, or Perfect . Been. 
Compound . . Having been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Pers. Sing. Indefinite, nixr. 

1st. I am. ^ ' 

2nd JTI^o^art. i *^^ *'^^- 

X You are. J Ye, or you, are. 

3rd. He, she, or it, is. They are. 

Definite Perfect 
1 St. f have been. ^ , , 

2nd. f '^^'^^ ^*«t been, i ^^ ''^'^^ *'^^"- 

' I You have been. J ' Ye, or you, have been. 

3rd. He, she, or it, has been. They have been. 

PAST -nBNSB. 

Indefinite, 
Ist. I was. ,„^ 

Thou wast, or wert. > 

You were. \ Ye, or you, were. 

3rd. He, she, or it, was.* They were. 

DefinHe Perfect. 
Ist. I had been. We had been 

2nd. \ '^^^ **^st been, j 

* ( You had been. 5 Ye, or you, had been. 

3rd. He, slie, or it, had been. They had been. 

• Formerly he, she, or it, were. 

H 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

Pers. Sing. Indefinite. 

1st. I shaU, or will, be. 

rt 1 J Thou ahalt, or wilt, be. 

^"^' ( You shall, or wiU, be. 

3rd. ^ He, she, or it, shall, or will, be. 

Plur. 
Ist. We shall, or will, be. 
2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, be. 
3rd. They shall, or will, be. 

Sing. Definite Perfect. 

1st. 1 shall, or will, have been. 
2 J 5 I'bou shalt, or wilt, have been. 
^ ' i You shall, or will, have been. 
3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, have been. 

Plur. 
Ist. We shall, or will, have been. 
2Dd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, have been. 
3rd. 'ITiey shall, or will, have been. 



Conjugation of the Verb To Do. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present ... To do. 
Perfect ... To have done. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present . . . Doing. 
Past, OT Perfect . . . Done. 

Compound . . Having done. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Pers. Sing. /nde/inite. Plur. 

Ist. 1 do. We do. 

2-<»{?^rd^"'! ye. or you, do. 

3rd. He, she, or it, does or dolh. They do. 
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Pers. Sing. Definite Perfect, Plur. 

Ist. I have doue. We hare done, 

rt J ( Thou hast done. ) v u j 

*"<'•{ You have done. \ Ye, or you, have done. 

3rd. He, she, or it, has done. They have done. 

PAST TENSE. 

Indefinite, 

1st. I did. We did. 

_ . c Thou didst. ) ^ ,. , 

^°^- I You did. \ Ye, or you, did. 

3rd. He, she, or it, did. They did. 

DefinUe Perfect, 

Ist. I had done. We had done. 

n A { 'ITiou hadst done. > v \^a a 

2"d- { You had done. \ Y*' "^ y"' ^^ "'•»«=• 

3rd. He, she, or it^ had done. They had done. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Indefinite, 

Ist. I shall, or will, do. We shall, or will, do. 

^ , c Thou Shalt, or wilt, do. ) Ye, or you, shall, or 
'^"°* I You shall, or will, do. \ will, do. 

3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, do. They shall, or will, do. 

Sing. Definite Perfect. 

1st. I shall, or will, have done. 
n A S Thou shalt, or wilt, have done. 

* X Y(»u shall, or will, have done. 
3rd. He, she^ or it, shall, or will, have done. 

Plur. 

Ist. We shall, or will, have done. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, have done. 

3rd. ^rhey shall, or will, have done. 
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Conjugation of the Verb To Paint. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present . . To paint. 
Perfect . . To have painted. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Painting. 

Past, or Perfect . . Painted. 
Compound .... Having painted. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Pers. Sing. Indefinite. 

1st. I piunt, or do paint. 

2jj^ i Thou paintest, or dost paint. 

( You paint, or do paint. 
3rd. He, she, or it, paints, or does paint. 

Plur. 

Ist. We paint, or do paint. 

2nd. Ye, or you, paint, or do pamt. 

3rd. They paint, or do paint. 

Sing. Definite Imperfect. Plur. 

1st. I am painting. We are painting. 

ti^A 5 Thou art painting. > „ 

2°^- I You are painting \ ^^' ^^ y<*"' *^« P**"^"*^^- 

3rd. He, she, or it, is painting. They are painting. 

Definite Perfect. 
1st. I have painted. We have painted. 

3rd. He, she, or it, has punted. They have painted. 

Smg. Defimte limUmg Perfect. 

1st. I have been painting. 
, ( Thou hast been painting. 
\ You have been painting. 
3rd. He, she, or it, has been psunting. 
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Pers. Plur. 



1st. We have been painting. 

2nd. Ye, or yon, have been painting. 

3rd. They have been painting. 

PAST TENSE. 

ft 

Sing. Indefinite or Preterite. 

1st. 1 painted, or did paint. 

. , i lliou paintedst, or didst paint. 

* \ You painted, or did paint. 

3rd. He, she, or it, painted, or did paint. 

Plur. 

1st. We painted, or did paint. 

2nd. Ye, or you, painted, or did paint. 

3rd. They psdnted, ol- did paint. 

Sing. Definite Imperfect. Plur. 

1st. I was painting. We were painting. 

2nd. \ V'''' ""'"^ P?'?-^'"*" \ Ye, or you, were painting. 

I You were painting. 5 > j » r o 

3rd. He, she, or it, was painting. They were painting. 

Definite Perfect. 
Ist. I had painted. We had painted. 

«»M?^:"hSdl2l^!*M Ve, or you, had painted. 

3rd. He, she, or it, had painted. They had painted. 

Sing. Definite timUing Perfect. 

1 St. I had been painting. 
J 4 Thou hadst been painting. 

• ( You had been painting. 

3rd. He, she, or it, had been painting. 

Plur. 

1st. We had been painting. 

2nd. Ye, or you, had been painting. 

3rd. They had been painting. 
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FUTURE TBN6E. 

Pers. Sing. Indefinite. 

1st. I shall, or will, paint. 

n j\ i Thou shalt, or wilt, paint. 

* i You shall, or will, paint. 

3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, paint. 

Plnr. 

1st. We shall, or will, paint. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, paint. 

3rd. They shall, or will, paint. 

Sing. Definite Imperfect. 

1st. I shall, or will, be painting. 
n J i Thou shalt, or wilt, be painting. 

* I You shall, or will, be painting. 

3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, be painting. 

Plur. 

1st. We shall, or will, be painting. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, be painting* 

3rd. They shall, or will, be painting. 

Sing. Infinite Perfect, 

1st. 1 shall, or will, have painted. 

, ( Thou shalt, or wilt, have psdnted. 

■ i You shall, or will, have painted. 

3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, have painted. 

Plur. 

1st. We shall, or will, have painted. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall or will, have psunted. 

3rd. They shall, or will, have painted. 

Sing. Definite Ihnitinff Perfect, 

1st. I shall, or will, have been painting. 

n jt \ Thou shalt, or wilt, have bieen painting. 

' ( Yon shall, or will, have been painting. 

3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, have been painting. 

Plur. 

1st. We shall, or will, have been painting. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, have been painting. 

3rd. They shall, or will, have been psdnting. 
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The auxiliary To fiave, when followed by an /»/?- 
niiive, is often understood as expressive of an obliga^ 
tion to perform what that infinitive denotes; and 
phrases so constructed may be considered as an addi- 
tional tense. Thus : 

I have to paint, is equivalent to . I am obliged to paint, or I 

must paint. 
I had to paint ...... I was obliged to paint. 

I have had to punt I have been obliged to paint. 

I shall have to paint .... I shall be obliged to paint. 

And so of the other persons. 

In some languages, Transitive Verbs have termina- 
tions in several of their tenses, which denote that the 
nominative, instead of being the agent, is the patient 
of the action. This is the Passive Voice formerly 
mentioned. In English, its tenses are all compound, 
and formed by prefixing those of the verb To be to 
the PcLSt Participle. Thus : 



Passive Voice of the Verb To Paint. 

INFINITIVES. 

To be painted, and To have been painted. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Pers. Sing. Indefinite. Plur. 

Ist. I am painted. We are painted. 

3rd. He, she, or it, is painted. They are painted. 

H 5 
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Pera. Sing. DefimU Perfect. 

iBt. I have been painted. 
2 . i Thoa hast been painted. 
( You have been pidnted. 
3rd. He, she, or it, has been painted. 

Plur. 

1st. We have been painted. 

2nd. Ye, or you, have been painted. 

3rd. lliey have been painted. 

PAST TEN8B. 

Sing. Indefinite. Plur. 

1st. . I was painted. We were painted. 

»"«>• { ?Srwr;.i;r' '^"^- ! Ve o' yo". we« painted. 
3rd. He, she, or it, was painted. They were painted. 

Sing. Definite Perfect, 

1st. I had been painted. 

t% A S Thou hadst been painted. 

' c Yon had been painted. 
3rd. He, she, or it, had been painted. 

Plur. 

1st. We had been painted. 

2nd. Ye, or you, had been painted. 

3rd. They had lieen painted. 

FUTURE TBN8E. 

Sing. Indefinite, 

1st. I shall, or will, be painted. 
, i Thou shalt, or wilt, be painted. 
\ You shall, or will, be painted. 
3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, be painted. 

Plur. 

1st. We shall, or will, be pahited. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, be painted. 

3rd. They shall, or will, be painted. 
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Pers. Sing. Definite Perfect. 

1st. I shall, or wiU, have been painted. 
a A S Thou Shalt, or wilt, have been painted. 
' i You shall, or will, have been painted. 
3rd. He, she, or it, shall, or will, have been painted. 

Plur. 

1st. We shall, or will, have been painted. 

2nd. Ye, or you, shall, or will, have been painted. 

3rd. They shall, or will, have been painted. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. LIST OF. 

To Paint is a perfect and regular Transitive Verb, 
and taking into view the CondUional Clauses (of which 
we formerly treated), the conjugation here given is 
complete in all its tenses. The termination (ed) of 
its Preterite and Past Participle is the same as those 
of nineteen twentieths of all the Verbs in the lan- 
guage. The termination (ing) of the Present Parti- 
ciple is invariable in all, but the Preterite (Past In- 
definite) and the Past or Perfect Participle, are irre- 
gular in numerous instances; and as these parts are 
necessary, not only singly, but in the formation of the 
compound tenses, we subjoin a list of those anomalous 
Verbs, with their variations. 

LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Present. 

Abide, 

Am, * 

Arise, 

Bear, 

Bear (a child), 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 



Past. 


Past Participle. 


abode, 


abode. 


was. 


been. 


arose. 


arisen. 


bore. 


borne. 


bare, bore, 


born. 


beat. 


beaten, beat. 


began, 
besought, 
bade, bid. 


begun, 
besought, 
bidden, bid. 


bound, 


bound. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


BlOWy 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought. 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chid. 


Choose, ) 
Chuse, J 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave (split), 


clove, cleft. 


cloven, cleft. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Creep, , 


crept. 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare (risk). 


durst. 


dared. 


\ y 

Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Die, 


died. 


died. 


Eat, 


ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got, gotten.* 



* Gotten is now seldom written except in the compounds. 
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Give, 

Go, 

Grindf 

Grow, 

Hang,* 

Have, 

Hear, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Know, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie (down), 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 
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Past, 
gave, 
went, 

ground, 

grew, 

hung, 

had, 

heard, 

hid, 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knew, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lay, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

paid, 

put, 

read, 

rent, 

rid, ridded, 

rode, 

rang, rung, 

rose, 

rived, 

ran, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 



Past Participle, 
given, 
gone, 
ground, 
grown, 
hung, 
had. 
heard. 

hidden, hid. 
hit. 

held, hoJden. 

hurt. 

kept. 

known. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

paid. 

put. 

read. 

rent. 

rid. 

rode, ridden. 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. 

run. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 



n^^^T^t^zLf^L^x:^, ST'- (^. *. '^ 
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Present. 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shear, 

Shed, 
J Shew, 
\ Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut; 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Smite, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spin, 

Spit, 
. Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 



Past, 
sold, 
sent, 
set, 
shook, 

sheared, shore, 
shed, 
shewed, 
showed, 
shod, 
shot, 

shrank, shrunk, 
shred, 
shut, 

sang, sung, 
sank, sunk, 
sat, 
slew, 
slept, 
slid, 
slung, 
slunk, 
smote, 
spoke, 
sped, 
spent, 
span, spun, 
spat, spit, 
spread, 

sprang, sprung, 
stood, 
stole, 
stuck, 
stung, 

stank, stunk, 
strode, strid, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove. 



} 



Past Participle, 
sold, 
sent. 

set. ) 

shaken, 
shorn, 
shed, 
shewn, 
shown, 
shod, 
shot. 
shrunL 
shred, 
shut, 
sung. 

sunk, sunken, 
sitten, sat. 
slain, 
slept 
slidden. 
slung, 
slunk. 

smitten, smit. 
spoken, 
sped, 
spent, 
spun. 

spit, spitten. 
spread, 
sprung, 
stood, 
stolen, 
stuck, 
stung, 
stunk. 

stridden, strid. 
struck, stricken, 
strung, 
striven. 
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Present. 

Swear, 

Sweep, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wear, 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Wis, 

Wring, 

Write, 

The following Irregular Verbs (many of which are 
merely contractions) may also be written in the Re- 
gular Form. 



Past. 


Past Participle 


swore. 


sworn. 


swept. 


swept. 


swam, swum. 


swum. 


swung. 


swung. 


took. 


taken. 


taught. 


taught. 


tore, f 


torn. 


told. 


told. 


thought. 


thought. 


threw. 


thrown. 


thrust. 


thrust. 


trod. 


trodden. 


wore. 


worn. 


wept. 


wept. 


won^ 


won. 


wound, 


wound. 


wist. 


wist. 


wrung, 


wrung. 


wrote. 


written. 



Awake, 


awoke. 


awaked. 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent. 


Bless, 


blessed. 


blest. 


Build, 


built. 


. built. 


Clothe, 


clad. 


clad. 


Catch, 


caught, 


caught. 


Chew, 


chewed, 


chewn. 


Cleave (adhere). 


clave. 


' cleaved. 


Crow, 


crew. 


crowed. 


Dig, 


dug. 


dug. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, 


dwelt. 


Freight, 


freighted. 


fraught. 


Geld, 


gelt. 


gelt. 


Gild, 


gilt, 


gilt. 
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Present. 
Gird, 
Grave, 
Heave, 
Hew, 
Kneel, 
Knit, 
Lade, 

Light (literal), 
Load, 
Melt, 
Mow, 

Pen (to enclose)^ 
Reave, 
Rot, 
Saw, 
Seethe, 
Shape, 
Shave, 
Shine, 
Shrive, 

Slit, 

Smell, 

Spell, 

Spill, 

Split, 

Sow, 

C Strew, 

( Strow, 
Strive, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 
Thrive, 
Wash, 
Wax, 
Weave, 
Wet, 
Work, 
Writhe, 



Past. 


Past Participle. 


girt. 


girt. 


graved, 


graven. 


hove. 


hoven, hove. 


hewed. 


hewn. 


knelt. 


knelt. 


knit, 


knit. 


laded. 


laden. 


lit, 


lit. 


loaded. 


laden, loaden. 


melted. 


molten. 


mowed, 


mown. 


pent, 


pent. 


reft. 


reft. 


rotted, 


rotten. 


sawed. 


sawi^ 


sod. 


sodden. 


shaped. 


shapen. 


shaved, 


shaven. 


shone. 


shone. 


shrove. 


shriven. 


slit. 


slit. 


smelt. 


smelt. 


spelt. 


spelt. 


spilt. 


spilt. 


split, 


split. 


sowed. 


sown. 


strewed. 


strewn. \ 


strowed. 


strown. J 


strove. 


striven. 


swet. 


swet. 


swelled, 


swollen. 


throve. 


thriven. 


washed. 


wash en. 


waxed. 


waxen. 


wove. 


woven. 


wet, 


wet. 


wrought. 


wrought. 


writhed. 


writhen. 
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It will be observed that, in both the preceding lists, 
those Preterites and Participles which end in t are so 
formed in consequence of the ed being necessarily so 
pronounced after certain letters, when it does not make 
a separate syllable. Thus keeped has been changed 
into kept; steeped into slept; creeped into crept, &c. The 
ed, when the e is silent, has necesearily the sound of t 
after ck, k, p, sh, ss, or x ; and hence stretched, decked, 
lopped, hushed, tossed, and vexed, are, occasionally, 
written with a terminal t in the place of the unpro- 
nounced e and the unpronounceable d. The steps by 
which such changes are effected are easy and natural. 
The 6 was first left out by the poets lest the word 
should be misteken for a dissyllable, and the substitu- 
tion of t for d became afterwards a matter of course ; 
and it is only by the constant remonstrances of gram- 
marians that this contracted orthography has not ge* 
nerally prevailed. The words last quoted, as well as 
others of their several classes, appear in all the three 
modes of spelling, according to the pleasure of the 
^uthor or his printer : 



stretched 




stretched 


— 


stretcht. 


decked 


— - 


deck'd 




deckt 


lopped 


— 


lopp'd 




lopt. 


hushed 


- — 


hush'd 


— 


husht. 


nursed 


— 


nurs*d 


— 


nurst 


tossed 


— 


toss'd 




tost. 


vexed 




vex'd 




vext. 



The tide of opinion now runs in favour of the first 
spelling; but there are many words in which the latter 
orthography i^ almost legalized. When a poet, for 
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instance, wishes for a rhjrme to teant, he would prefer 
writing perpkset to perplexed^ as being less incongruous 
to the eye. We may add that some consider them as 
better adapted to the participle^ while others apply 
them equally to the participle and the preterite. The 
school-grammars usually add the following in /, m, and 
n; although the pronunciation of these terminal let- 
ters does not necessarily change the d into^.- deal, 
dealt ; dream, dreamt ; lean, leant; learn, learnt; mean, 
meant ; and burn, burnt. 

Except in two or three cases where the roots have 
become obsolete, the irregular verbs above written are 
all monosyllables : a form that peculiarly distinguishes 
such Verbs as are of old English usage and Teutonic 
origin. All of them, however, whether regular or irre- 
gular, have been (or may be) compounded by means 
of certain prefixes, with which they are accustomed to 
coalesce ; while words that are derived from the Greek 
or the Latin have, generally, been imported in their 
compound state, along with the prepositions of those 
tongues, modified only in their terminations. In these 
adoptions care has been taken that the Verbs should 
be regularly formed, so that our anomalous Verbs are 
wholly of native growth. The general rule is, that 
the Compounds follow the conjugation of their roots; 
nevertheless, to welcome and to behave are both regular, 
although come and have are not so. We do not recol- 
lect any other exceptions, but should they occur they 
will be noticed in the order of their explanations. The 
following are examples of irregular Verbs, compounded 
with the principal prefixes : 
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Preaent. Past. Past Participle. 

A-rise, arose, arisen. 

Be-take, betook, betaken. 

Counter-work, counterwrought, counterwrought, 

or counterworked, or counterworked. 



For-bid, 


forbade. 


forbidden. 


Fore-see, 


foresaw. 


foreseen. 


Gain-say, 


gainsaid. 


gainsaid. 


In-lay, 


inlaid. 


inlaid. 


Inter-weave, 


interwove, 


interwoven. 




or iuterweaved, or interweaved. 


Mis-give, 


misgave. 


misgiven. 


Over-draw, 


overdrew. 


overdrawn. 


Out-put, 


output, 


output. 


Re-hear, 


reheard. 


reheard. 


Un-do, 


undid, 


undone. 


Under-go, 


underwent, 


undergone. 


,Up-bear, 


upbore, 


upborne. 


With-hold, 


withheld. 


withheld, 

or withholden. 


The explanation of these prefixes, and the modifying 


power of each, ir 


\ conjunction with 


verbs or participles. 


will be given when we come to treat, more particularly. 


of prepositions. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. OF EPITHETS. — 

OF COMPOUND ADJECTIVES AND EPITHETS. — COM- 
PARISON OP ADJECTIVES. — OF NUMERALS. 

Nouns are changeable into Verbs, and Verbs into 
Nouns. Things may become active, and the names of 
actions may be considered abstractedly so as to lose 
the idea of activity. The Infinitive is purely a Noun, 
and to produce what the Noun designates is as cer- 
tainly a Verb. 

Adjectives and Participles stand in a similar rela- 
tionship. They are both qualities; but when the 
quality is quiescent it is termed an Adjective, and 
when relative to action, or to a state of existence 
which may be considered as variable, it is a Participle. 
Of the present participle in ing^ or, as some call it, 
the Active Participle^ we have already spoken: we 
have now to make a few remarks on the Past Parti- 
ciple, which is terminated by ed in every case except 
in those irregular verbs which we have enumerated. 

The Past Participle, when conjugated with the sub- 
stantive verb to be is passive. It is then a verbal ad- 
jective referring to a substantive, or to a clause which 
is taken substantively. Thus, 'I am ruined' is equi- 
valent to < I am a ruined man ;' and ' The ramifications 
of the plot are discovered ' denotes that those * rami- 
fications ' have been laid open. The participle, in 
such cases, is a real quality. It expresses that the 
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thing of which we speak has been subjected to the action 
ofifie verb. There is a numerous class of those par- 
ticipial adjectives, many of which are not even sus- 
pected to have a verbal origin, because the other 
parts of the verb have either ceased to exist or are 
forgotten. 

On the other hand, when the Past Participle is con- 
joined with the auxiliary to have^ it becomes active. 
It is then similar to the preterite, which it so generally 
resembles in form. 'I hnjed^ and ^I have loved' 
equally point to some object that was, or had been, 
beloved. The word l&oed is here no longer a quality* 
It is, in both examples, a preterite or past tense of the 
verb to lone ; and the only distinction is, that in the 
former the action is supposed to be continuing, and in 
the latter it is completed ; as is expressed, not by the 
termination ed, but by the mark of possession, have. 
In this active use of the participle we should not 
readily have distinguished it (in English) from the 
preterite, had it not been for the differing orthogra- 
phies in some of the irregular verbs. There is no 
appeal against custom ; otherwise we should have said 
that the preterite, not the participle, ought to have 
been written where verbal action was to be expressed. 
Indeed, this is the practice, in spoken language, with 
those who are not attentive to the niceties of gram- 
mar. * He has trod the stage,' * I have wrote a letter,' 
and other similar expressions, still pass current in or* 
dinary conversation. With respect to neuter verbs, 
such as to come, tofaU, to lie, &c. the case is different ; 
for, in these, the grammarians do not differ from the 
multitude. 
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The present and past participles, in certain usages, 
are then truly adjectives. The one represents the 
active, and the other the passive qualities of the sub- 
stantives to which they respectively refer. There are, 
however, qualities, not considered as verbal, to which 
the term Adjective is more usually applied, and to 
those we shall now advert. 

Verbal qualities may be conceived as separable from 
substances. Beings may exist in the mind, uncon- 
nected with other beings, without either acting, or be- 
ing acted upon, — as neither agents nor patients. A body 
may be large or snudl, tall or short, heavy or light, and 
the mind may be wise or foolish, gay or dull, happy or 
miserable, while apparently independent of surrounding 
objects. We are aware that the existence of a being, 
whether mental or corporeal, can only be known by its 
effects, — as it acts, or is capable of resisting action ; 
and that, consequently, all qualities may possibly be 
merely verbal adjectives in disguise. This would be 
best decided by the analysis of the several adjectives 
as they appear in the Dictionaries ; but it is sufficient 
for the purpose of classification, that, in such as are 
above mentioned, their verbal origin (if that be their 
origin) is not immediately pressed upon our view. 

It is a quality of one being that it has some relation, 
of similarity or of dissimilarity, of dependence or of 
independence, to another. This relation, in a general 
view, is expressed by the genitive in such tongues as 
have genitives ; and, in others, by the conjunction of 
the name of the being to which it relates. Both of 
these forms are common in English, and hence sub- 
stantives are either used adjectively^ or, by means of a 
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termination, they are converted into adjectives. On 
this subject we have already partially treated, when 
speaking of Genitives. 

Hitherto, when speakingof Adjectives, we have con- 
sidered them generally as qualities; but Adjectives, 
properly so called, are solely those qualifications of a 
substantive which are requisite to limit its meaning to 
the exact degree of the speaker's conception. In the 
expression * A wise son maketh a glad father,' the ad- 
jective fcUe cannot be dispensed with; for then the 
word son would be general, and we know that it is not 
even/ son that makes his father happy. Again, in the 
phrase ' John is fond of warm weather,' the limiting 
word toarm is indispensable, because it is that kind 
of weather which he loves. An adjective and a sub- 
stantive thus combined express only an individual 
idea, and may, in fact, be considered as a single word. 
It was on this account that, in the arrangements of 
the Greek* and Latin Grammarians, adjectives were 
conjoined with substantives, both being included un- 
der the general designation of Nouns. An adjective 
without its corresponding substantive is only a portion 
of a word : it has no separate existence. 

When the substantive is sufficiently characterised, 
that is, when the object which it represents is clearly 
distinguished from the surrounding mass, every addi^ 
tional qualification is an Epithet; a term derived 
from a Greek compound (qntheton) signifying, lite- 
rally, placed upoUf or added. Thus, when we say 
' the lofly vault of heaven,' the adjective Iqfty be- 
comes an epithet, because, seeing that this vault can- 
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not be mistaken for another, it is not necessary that 
it should be further particularized. So, it is not un- 
common to speak of ' the inimitable Shakspeare,' and 
' the divine Newton/ though we are aware that there 
never existed but one Shakspeare and one Newton. 
Such superabundant Adjectives are Epithets, but 
every Epithet is not an Adjective. In calling a man 
£i fanatic, a hypocrite, or a scoundrel, those several 
opprobrious terms, by which he is so designated, are 
StibstanHves. 

^^ One of the chief beauties of the Persian language 
(says Sir William Jones) is the frequent use of Com- 
pound Adjectives; in the variety and elegance of 
which it surpasses not only the German and English, 
but even the Greek. These compounds may be mul- 
tiplied without end, according to the pleasure and 
taste of the writer : they are formed either by a noun 
and the contracted participle, as heart-alluring ; or by 
prefixing an adjective to a noun, as sweet-smelling s 
or, lastly, by placing one substantive before another, 
as rosc'cheeked" Davids, in his < Turkish Grammar,' 
gives the same character to that language, and adds, 
that the abundance of those '< Compound Epithets give 
* a grace and elegance to their sentences, hardly con- 
ceivable by a person unacquainted with the beauties 
of Turkish literature/' 

The English poets also frequently manufacture 
Compound Epithets, but their vocabulary is not so 
well fitted for those combinations as the Persian and the 
Turkish would seem to be. A great proportion of our 
Adjectives, being derived from foreign roots, are al- 
ready compounded, and do not easily admit of further 

I 
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composition. Still, however, the formation of such 
Epithets is so far from inconsistent with the genius of 
our language that, according as they are judiciously 
or fancifully combined, they add materially to its 
strength and ornament. The following are examples : 

1. An Adverb and a Participle. 

" And views the fate of ever-changing things/' 

Darwin. 

" Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ?" 

Pope. 

2. An Adjective and a Participle. 

<' Tlie holiow-'Sounding Bittern guards her nest." 

Goldsmith. 

" Here flutter Pride, on purple-painted wings I" 

Cunningham. 

3. An Adjective and a verbalized Substantive. 

** Lauds of the dark-eyed Maid and dus^y Moor.*' 

Byron. 

4. A Substantive and a Participle. 

'' To wake to bardish notes the hMom-thrUling lay." 

Leyden. 

** The Jksr-bound bonnet of Bucharian shape." 

Moore. 

5. A Substantive and an Adjective. 

'* Down he descended from his Mow-toft ehair." 

Milton. 

6. A Substantive and another verbalized. 

** Whence rose-lipped pleasures hovering shed perfume/' 

Day< 

7. Two Substantives. 

** Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne." 

Gray. 
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8. Three Substantives. 

^' His glassy lake, and hroom-wood-bUmom'd vale/' 

Campbell. 

However they may be compounded, the distinction 
still exists between Epithets and necessary Adjectives. 
The two species admit of separate forms of Construc- 
tion, as will be exemplified when we come to treat of 
Syntax. 

comparison of adjectives. 

In several languages. Adjectives have regular de- 
clensions, and agree with their Substantives in gender, 
in number, and in case. In English they have only 
that change which is denominated Comparison. The 
word Er, among the Saxons, like our Ere, signified 
before. From the respect paid to precedency, it was 
also used to denote superior in quality, as well as 
prior in time ; and for that purpose it was added to 
words of quality, to mark a superiority to what the 
word previously expressed: thus, unser is a greater 
degree of wisdom than is understood by the simple 
monosyllable unse. 

When three objects are compared together, witli 
respect to any quality possessed in common, the low- 
est is specified by the name of the quality, and is said 
to be in the Positive degree ; the next is termed the. 
Comparative degree, denoted by the addition of er 
as above mentioned ; and the highest, or most eminent 
in quality, is called the Superlative, which is 
marked by the terminating syllable est: as ^Tom is 
tally Bob is taller^ and Will is tallest' The Saxon 
Erst (or erest) which is still used in English, 

i2 
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signified the highest degree of priority. Like abstract 
nouns, it is probably from ere, by the addition of a 
definitive, equivalent to the or that This is the French 
mode of comparison. Pltis is more, and le plusy the 
more (more itself), or greatest, which are placed be- 
fore other Adjectives in the same manner as our more 
and most More and Most are the comparative and 
Superlative of the Saxon ma, mo, or motve, a heap. 
Much is a large quantity, like a heap. When Ad- 
jectives have more than one syllable, they are better 
compared by more and most; more proper and most pro- 
per, rather than properer and properest. Most is 
sometimes a superlative termination, as topmost, up* 
permost, sauthmost, &c. 

Adjectives are sometimes irregular in their compa- 
rison, as: 

Goody Positive, Bad, Positive, LUtle, Positive, 

Better, Comparative, fForse, Comparative, Lest, Comparative, 
Best, Superlative. Worst, Superlative. Least, Superlative. 

These and such like may have arisen from a syn- 
onymous word's having occupied the place of the Ad- 
jective in one of its degrees, or from the elision of 
letters produced by contraction. Adjectives and Par- 
ticiples which admit neither of increase nor diminu- 
tion, such as eternal, mortal, dead, square, circtUar, 
&c. are consequently without degrees of comparison. 

The various shades of superiority in the comparison 
of Adjectives are expressed by means of Adverbs. 
We may say * mtich wiser,' and * the ver^ best ;* but 
we cannot prefix more and most to the comparative 
and superlative degrees. This, however, was not for- 
merly the case, and it is curious to observe how cus- 
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torn sets at nought all the abstract rules of Gram- 
marians. 

" Furthermore," says Ben Jonson, " the Adverbs 
mare and most are added to the Comparative and Su- 
perlative degrees themselves, which should be before 
the Positive," — as in Sir Thomas More — 

« Forasmuch as she saw the Cardinall more readier to 
depart then the remnant ; for not only the high dig- 
nitie of the civill magistrate but the most hoMst han- 
dycrafts are holy, when they are directed to the ho- 
nour of God." 

** And this is a certain kind of English Atticisme, 
or eloquent phrase of speech, imitating the manner of 
the most ancientest and finest Grecians y who, for more 
emphasis &nd vehemencies sake, used so to speake." 

This <^ English Atticisme," as Jonson calls it, is 
frequent in Shakspeare. 

A small degree of a quality, less than the positive^ 
is expressed by the termination ish: thus, sweetish 
^ud dampish denominate something of the qualities of 
sweetness and of dampness^ leaving the degree indeter- 
minate, but, at the same time, denoting that it does 
not amount to what we should call absolutely sioeet 
and damp. The syllable ish is also added to substan- 
tives, as in the Adjectives Childish and Foolish, which 
express a degree of Childishness and Folly. Such 
Adjectives admit of more and less ; and custom has 
even authorized the comparison of those mful, though 
that termination, according to its origin (Jtdl), should 
be a superlative : the Queen of Portugal is designated 
as < Her mostfaithful Majesty.' 
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When treating of substantives, we considered them 
either as separate things or as collections of indivi- 
duals, — ^as one or as several, — as singular or as plural. 
When the individual, or class, was not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from others by its name, it was more di- 
rectly pointed out by means of its qualities, and hence 
the utility of adjectives. In regard to bulk, or mag- 
nitude, the adjectives great and smaUy modified. by 
adverbs, are sufficiently discriminating; but when 
speaking of classes, or collections of individuals, of the 
same kind, we feel the want of a diiSTerent mode of 
specification. These are not comparable merely as 
bulk to bulk, but as quantity to quantity, as few or 
many ; and words which mark that species of com- 
parison are termed Numeralsy or, sometimes. Numeral 
Adjectives. 

The Gothic and the Greek languages have, each, a 
Dual Number, exhibiting a change in the termination 
of the substantive when it denotes two of the things 
signified ; and the corresponding verbs, as well as the 
adjectives and pronouns, are altered in orthography 
to meet this change. That many of the objects of 
nature exist in pairs is matter of common observation : 
such are the eyes, ears, hands, &c. of the human body, 
and animals of almost every species when the -sexes 
are included under one general name. The words bothy 
shoesy stockinffSy gUrveSy &c. are English Duals which 
are joined to the general plural because we have no 
Dual Verb. 
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Numera 


i Adjectives are of three kindsj 


as under : 


1 


2 




3 




^ Cardinaly 


Ordifudf 


and Multiplicativt 


?. 


One, 


First, 


(Anfealdy Saxon) Single. 


Two, 


Second, 


Twofold, 


or 


Double. 


Three, 


Third, 


Threefold, 


or 


Triple. 


Four, 


Fourth, 


Fourfold, 


or 


Quadruple. 


Five, 


Fifth, 


Fivefold, 


or 


Quintuple. 


Six, 


Sixth, 


Sixfold, 


or 


Sextuple. 


Seven, 


Seventh, 


Sevenfold, 


or 


Septuple. 


Eight, 


Eighth, 


Eightfold, 


or 


Octuple. 


Nine, 


Ninth, 


Ninefold. 






Ten, 


Tenth, 


Tenfold, 


or 


Decuple. 


&c 


&c. 


&c. 




&C. 



The numerals in the first three columns may ob- 
viously be carried on to any extent; but the last 
(which consists of Anglicised Latin synonymes o£ the 
third) has seldom been extended farther, except in the 
case of CefUuplCf a hundredfold. Manifold is unlimited. 

Though these Numerals act the part of adjectives 
in stating the quantity of a plural substantive, it is 
obvious that they do not admit of the degrees of com- 
parison, — they are all positive. The Cardinal Num- 
bers (which is indeed the case with several other 
adjectives) are often treated as real substantives, and 
have even their plurals ; for, in the arrangement of 
quantities, we may either count them one by one, or 
distribute them into twos^ threes, fours, or any larger 
parcels. 

Tliere are other Numeral Adjectives which have 
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their places in the alphabetical order of the Diction- 
aries, but otherwise they constitute no consecutive 
series. There are Numeral Adverbs, too, which will 
afterwards come under our notice. The words < Half, 
Third, Fourth,' &c. (expressing the several proportions 
of a whole when it is divided by two, three, four, &c.) 
are substantives. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OF ADVERBS. 

The quality of a Substantive is expressed by an 
Adjective^ and the energy of a Verb by an Adverb. A 
substance may be more or less white, and an action 
may be more or less violent. The modification of 
verbs is various. It is dependent on different circum- 
stances, such as timey place, mannery Ac. which circum- 
stances may be expressed, in every instance, by means 
of a substantive (qualified or not) and a preposition. 
<He struck the ball' records a simple act; but 'He 
struck the ball, with force* gives a qualification to the 
verb. * They treated him, with kindness (or in a kind 
maJnner)\ < I shall see him, in a short timey &c. are other 
examples. The substantive, (with its accompaniments,) 
in such qualifying clauses, is a mere by-stander in 
the construction of the sentence ; and, on that account, 
it is separated fVwn the other parts by means of com- 
mas. In languages that have terminations, it is put 
in one or other of the oblique cases: being, as is 
usually said, governed by the preceding preposition, 
but, in fact, it is so written because holding an at- 
tendant situation in the group of words. The modi- 
fications produced by the relations of time, place, 
manner, &c. are so frequent that the petty clauses, by 
which they are expressed, are of perpetual recurrence. 

i5 
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Repetition naturally induces liastj pronunciation and 
consequent contraction. The phrase is curtailed by 
leaving something to be understood^ and its remaining 
parts are compressed into a single word which is then 
termed an Adverb, In the preceding examples the 
clauses ' with force/ ' with kindness/ and ' in a short 
time/ may be, respectively, expressed by the Adverbs 
fordhlyy kindly^ and shortly , 

The far greater part of Adverbs, in all languages, 
answer to the question how, or in what manner, a 
state exists, or an action is performed. These modes 
of existence, or of actions, being qualities, must have 
a similitude to adjectives ; and, accordingly, they differ 
in English, in most cases, merely by the addition of 
ly^ signifying Uke. ThxM 2i prudent man acts prudenifyj 
and a wise man wisely. This termination is also in use 
to change substantives into adjectives. 

Adjectives and Adverbs have many points of simi- 
larity. Both admit of degrees of comparison. We 
say soouy sooner^ soonest; wisely, more wisely, and most 
wisely; as well as * very much,* 'greatly better,' * per- 
fectly prudent,' &c. in which the adverbs qualify the 
adjectives. < In general ' and ' in common ' are writ- 
ten for generally and commonly; but these and the 
like may be reckoned as adverbial phrases in which » 
substantive (such as cases) is understood. Many 
words, as early, hard, little, better, &c* are both adjec- 
tives and adverbs. Their promiscuous use was for- 
mer!/ more common than now; for the distinction 
between those parts of speech was, at one period of 
our literature, very little attended to, even by writers 
of eminence. There are iiearly three thousand words 
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that are marked as adverbs, in the latest editions of 
the English Dictionaries, of which about three fourths 
terminate in fy, equivalent to like, 

** In Anglo-Saxon, an means one, and on means m, 
which word on we have in English corrupted to an 
before a vowel, and to a before a consonant ; and in 
writing and speaking have connected it with the sub- 
sequent word: and from this double corruption has 
sprung a numerous race of adverbs, which have no 
correspondent adverbs in other languages because 
there has been no similar corruption/' It is thus that 
Mr. Tooke accounts for many adjectives and prepo- 
sitions, as well as adverbs; referring to the ortho- 
graphy of Gower, Chaucer, and Gawin Douglas, as his 
authorities. Thus, Anon is in one (meaning in one 
moment), and was frequently so written by Chaucer ; 
Afire was in fire, and we still say ' the house is (m 
fire ; Alive was Written on live and on life, signifying 
in life : and so of all other words that have this prefix. 
The effect of the preposition a, when followed by a 
participle, has been already explained.* 

The preposition b^, or be^ of which we shall again 
have occasion to speak, is a prefix in a few adverbs. 
Before and Behind signify by theforey or front, part, 
and by the hinder, or back, part of which we speak. 
When Before and Behind are referred literally to an 
object, they are termed Prepositions ; but when they 
relate to time or place they are Adverbs. Before- 
hand, or Behindhand, is before, or behind, some spe- 
cified time. Beforetime is at some indefinite past 

♦ Page 93. 
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period, but the word is antiquated, Aforehand and 
Aforetime are also thrown aside, unless in imitating 
old writers. Afore, for before^ both singly and in 
composition, was in general use little more than a 
century ago, and, in certain counties, the common 
people still speak of carrying a culprit ' afore the ma- 
gistrate.' The old practice of writing the preposition 
a, in place of the modem bcy has left us many an- 
tiquated adverbs. Fore will be noticed again when 
treating generally of prefixes. 

Beside (or Besides), Below, and Beneath, are of 
the same class as before and behind. They are by^ or 
near tOf the sidcy the hweVy and the nether part of a 
substance when they are prepositions ; and they have 
similar relations to a state of beings or of action, when 
they are adverbs. Below is lower^ or farther down; 
beneath is also lower, but refers particularly to the 
nether surface of the body that is above. Mr. Tooke 
speaks of a substantive Neath, as equivalent to the 
Arabic derivative Nadir; but we find no such substan- 
tive in any of the Gothic languages : the Saxon neo- 
than is an adverb. Upper and Nether are compara- 
tive and opposite adjectives, from the relatives Up and 
Down. Were there no upper, there would be no n^her. 
There would be ' an upper and a nether mill-stone' al- 
though no object were supposed to intervene. The 
Zenith (another Arabian word) and the Nadir are 
scientific names for two opposite points of direction. 
They are the poles of an interminably extended 
straight line, passing Upright, or Downright, 
from the feet to the head, or from the head to the 
feet of the speaker, whose 2^ith and Nadir they 
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are : to him they are the up and the down of the 
universe. But such substantives as these are pure 
abstractions : 

*' But where th' extreme of vice, was ne'er agreed : 
Ask where 's the North f at York, 'tis on the Tweed : 
In Scotland, at the Orcades : and there,^ 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where." 

When a word which is only used as an adverb be- 
comes an adjective by giving it the comparative de- 
gree, - the superlative has been variously fbrmed by 
different writers: some adding most to the adverb, 
considering it as if it were the positive, and others 
adding that termination to. the comparative, in er : thus, 
with respect to the adverb up, which is never used as 
an adjective in its simple state, the superlative has 
been written both ways Upmost and Uppermost. The 
English write nethermost when (which seldom hap- 
pens) they need the word ; but the Scotch say 
nethmost, although they have not the particle neth, 
except in aneth for beneath. Aneath was probably at 
one time the preposition, though we have not found 
it in old English books ; for the contraction 'neath, 
which has been handed down from one generation to 
another by the Poets, could scarcely have been in- 
tended as an elision of be. If it has descended from 
the Saxon neothan, it needs not the mark of contrac- 
tion. Aside and Beside differ in their application. In 
Aside we attend to the separation, and in Beside to 
the contiguity of the objects. 

Belike, which is now seldom written, is, according 
to Tooke, from the Danish lyhhcf luck, chance, or hap, 
and had, therefore, the same meaning as the kindred 
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old words Mayhap, Percase, Perchance, or that of 
the every-day adverb Perhaps. Peradventure is 
another synonyme which is still in use : generally in 
a subjunctive form, as, ' I will not go there lest, per^ 
adventure^ I should meet with him.' The Latin pre- 
position per^ through^ is here (as well as in another old 
adverb Perforce) equivalent to ^; and we shall 
afterwards find that hap^ case, chance^ and adventure 
are kindred words, including the same common idea 
of to befall, fall owt, or come to pass. 

Betimes is by the time, — proper, or some word of 
similar acceptation, being understood. In a consequent 
sense, it denotes early, not behindhand. Belivb is 
still heard in Scotland, denoting in a short tme^ Be^ 
live is by or with Ufe, that is quickly, for quUik and 
alive are originally synonymous. 

It should never be lost sight of that adverbs are re- 
lated to verbs as adjectives are to substantives. Both 
denote qualities, and they are oflen formed by the 
same syllabic terminations, which, though now con- 
joined with the primitives, were formerly separate 
words. For example, man like and god like, became 
manlike and godlike, afterwards contracted into manly 
and godly; which pairs of synonymes are both re- 
tained, custom having given them shades of distinction. 
When ly and like are thus contrasted, which seldom 
happens, the latter is applied particularly to external 
appearance and the former to intrinsic qualities. The 
formation of adjectives from substantives, and of ad- 
verbs from adjectives, by the same termination ly, 
has been found to produce a confusion in their use. 
Thos godly, heavenly, t€orldly, manly, &c. have been 
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written as adverbs as well as adjectives; without 
doubt, because godHly, heavenlUyy worUUlyy &c. would 
not glide easily from the tongue. 

From the Saxon wisauy to be, was formed Wise, 
signifying manner of being, or acting. W being inter- 
changeable with ^, as ward with guard and guUe with 
wile^ wise 18 equivalent to ^«t>6, which indicates manner 
in general, and particularly in dress or appearance. Wise 
now seldom appears except in composition ; but in old 
writings it was generally used. << The birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise" refers us to the circumstances 
and manner of his birth. As an affix, wise forms a 
number of adverbs each' stating that something is done 
in the manner described by the word to which the 
termination is joined. Thus Likewise is in a like 
manner, Otherwise in another manner, and Any- 
WISE is in any manner. The greater number of those 
adverbs relate to tlie direction in which a body is 
moved, or placed, as Archwise, Edgewise, Endwise, 
Bro'adwise, Flatwise, Lengthwise, and Slant- 
wise, which require no further explanation. In 
this usage toise does not differ from way ; the way in 
which the thing is done being all that we understand 
by the manner. Accordingly, some of those adverbs 
are yet written with a double Orthography^ as Nowise 
and N0WAYS9 Longwise and Longways, Sidewisb 
and Sideways. Way has ah s added, not as a plural, 
but as an adverbial termination. Noway/ Longways and 
Sideway, might otherwise be mistaken for attributes 
of space, as qualities of tlie way. This s is a contrac- 
tion of the adjective termination ous, and was for- 
merly written wise. Righteous, for example, may be 
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seen frequently in old English with the Orthography 
righiwise. With respect to the e which precedes ousj 
in riffhteauSf caurteauSf and other similar adjectives, it 
should be remembered that the substantives riffht^ 
court, &c. were once written with a final e ; which was 
vocal or not, as suited the melody of the prose, or the 
verse of the Poet. 

Way has also its signification extended to time. 
Always is at or through all time ; Straightway is li- 
terally the shortest way; and, Straightways is in 
the shortest time, — immediately. Other and waysy 
though frequently following in this order, have not, 
usually, been conjoined by the printers ; and therefore, 
as they stand, they may be taken to mean literally, 
other roads. It is junction alone that changes such 
words into adverbs. Always and Otherwise were for- 
merly Algates and Othergates ; the old English 
and Scotch Gate (from to Go) signifying a road, or 
way, as well as the door which shuts the general en- 
trance to a court, or building, and which entrance is 
otherwise termed the Gateway. The Substantive 
Gait is confined to the manner of a person's going, or 
walking. < We know him by his gait' There is an 
obsolete (and still colloquial) use of wise, in which it sig- 
nifies kind, or sort. In this, it has its old Orthography 
Guise, and sometimes Guess. Otherguise was an 
adjective, meaning other sort * He will soon have other 
Guess-work upon his hands,' threatens that he shall 
soon have something to do of a less pleasing kind than 
that with which he is now occupied. 

The termination ward at a former period was 
joined to the name of any object towards which our 
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view could be directed. Godward, Heavenward, 
Hellward, Landward, SeawArd, Death ward, 
Bedward, are given, with authorities for their use, in 
our Dictionaries, but are now seldom written; and 
^^ Romewardey Troiewardey Scotkmdwardey Flaunders- 
wardcy Thebeswardey Burdeuxwardcy with others, are 
found in Gower, Chaucer, and Douglas.*' Ward^ 
although occasionally conjoined as a terminating sylla- 
ble, was then always considered as a separate word : 
* to God ward,' * to heaven ward,' and * to us ward,' 
were phrases of common occurrence, and reckoned 
more solemn than their synonymes ' towards God,' 
' towards heaven,' and < towards us.' 

Before proceeding to any enumeration of the ad- 
verbs compounded with toardy it may be proper to 
advert to a seeming confusion in orthography which 
pervades the whole tribe. The greater part of the 
trords that have this termination are adjectives, 
and may be followed by substantives which they 
characterize. When the early improvers of our lan- 
guage began to distinguish the adverbial usage of the 
words by a different spelling, they added « .* a con- 
traction of (ms, or wise, as formerly explained. For 
example, the adjectives Homeward, Backward, 
and Forward were thus changed into Homewards, 
Backwards, and Forwards, when they became ad- 
verbs; and the same addition was made to other 
similar words. The old spelling, however, like an old 
fashion, was still retained by certain writers, and, 
being recorded in the Dictionaries, has annoyed us 
with duplicates of the same words. Those records 
having no mark of discrimination, a man may walk 
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backward and farwardf or backwards and foruHirdsy as 
he pleases, without any risk of transgressing the 
received canons of orthography. Nevertheless, he 
who would write perspicuously should observe the 
distinction here pointed out. 

In the infancy of written language the same combi* 
natioh of letters ranks among two, or more of the 
parts of speech, leaving the reader to guess at the 
application, from its contiguity to other words. A 
like contiguity is frequent, and syllables are com- 
bined ; and hence, what was originally the name of an 
object becomes the parent of a verb, an adjective and 
an adverb. The progress, and even the present state 
of the English tongue furnishes many examples of 
the original paucity of its vocables. The following 
is one: 

When we meet a man who is coming towards us, 
that portion of his figure which is not in our view, 
extending from the neck to the buttocks, is termed 
his Back. The back, then, is a substantive, and is 
extended in its application, by metaphor, or by sup- 
posed similarity, to denote a certain portion of the 
surface of other beings. The back of a house is that 
part which is opposite to the front entrance, and the 
back of a korse is that which would be similarly 
situated as the back of a man^ could the animal stand 
upright. 

When treating of genitives, we observed the con- 
junction of two substantives. In those cases the first 
is meant to qualify the second, and may, conse- 
quently, be considered as an adjective. In this man- 
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ner we have such words as Backbone, the spine, or 
home of the hack; Backdoor, the door in the back 
wall of the house, &c« This sort of compounds may 
be made at pleasure whenever they are wanted, and 
haeky being a general term, is therefore a very com- 
mon prefix both to substantives and to verbs. In 
several languages, as is often done in Greek and 
always in German, the first of these double substan- 
tives is put in the genitive, but the English word is 
unvaried. 

As a verb^ to back (and we may say the same of 
every other word) varies in meaning with the manner 
in which it is applied. To hack a horse, is to get upon 
Ms back* To hack a man, is to assist, or second him 
in a contest, — to stand, as it were at his hadt^ for the 
purpose of supporting him ; or to be his second^ that 
is, to fill his place should he fail. This was literally 
the practice in the days of chivalry; and the ex- 
pression is still retained when we speak of a duel, 
though the Seconds do not now take any part in the 
warfare, but attend merely for the purpose of seeing 
fair play between the combatants. Unbacked is a 
negative participle, but to unback is not a verb. 

Back (formerly Aback) is also used adverbially 
nearly in the sense of backwards. * He went back^ 
that is, ' he returned to the place from whence he 
came ;' ^ he went backwards* may, if we please, mean 
that he walked to a certain place, keeping his face in 
the opposite direction. JBacktoard and Forward de- 
note literally, in the direction of the back and Xh^fore 
part or face of the human body, and, metaphorically, 
point to the pa^ and to the future in respect to time, 
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or in any other allusion in which we can cdnceive the 
words to apply. We say that a man is backward^ 
when he hesitates to do what we require ; and he who 
obtrudes himself upon others is a forward man. The 
season is said to be forward^ or backward^ (anciently 
Lateward) according as vegetation is advanced, or 
retarded. It is in a state of Forwardness, or Back- 
wardness. Backwardly and Forwardly are ad- 
verbs; and TO Forward is a verb. He who^^- 
wards or hastens an action is a Forwarder. In old 
English we have the substantives Vaward and Rear- 
ward, designating the^ora (van) and rear divisions 
of an army. 

Hind, afty and haxk, according to Mr. Tooke, had 
originally the same meaning. In the oldest usage 
that we have seen, aft denotes the bump or poste- 
rior part of an animal. It is that which follows last in 
the order of motion, or, metaphorically, in the suc- 
cession of time. Fore and aft are head and tail, be- 
ginning and end. Aft is now only known in the sea 
phrase, ^fore and aft^ meaning \}s\&foTe and cfter parts 
of a ship. The Saxon preposition be-n^km (contract- 
edly bceftan), after, or behind, produced the old Eng- 
lish adverb Abaft, on the he^aft part, which, we 
believe, is still heard on shipboard. After is more 
aft^ or following the latter part of the object, act, or 
time of which we speak, and is a preposition, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb, according as it is applied. It 
preserves the same meaning when compounded with 
other words, to which it is in some cases a prefix, and 
in others a termination. Afterwards is following 
in the order of time, in which it is sometimes super- 
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seded, we think improperly, by after* After all 
occurs so frequently that its parts must soon be con- 
joined. It is already marked as an adverb in the 
Dictionaries. After^ as following, is a synonyme of 
acc&rding to, that is, following the manner or appear- 
ance of. " God made man after his own image." 

It is only by degrees that derivative meanings be- 
come separate words by changing their orthography. 
The old English eft not only meant after in the order 
of time, but again and oft* In the first usage, when 
the interval was overlooked, Eft stood for immedi" 
ately, and Eftsoons, or soon after^ made the expres- 
sion more decisive ; but neither of these adverbs is 
now written. The Saxon eft, afterwards, was also 
equivalent to the Latin iterum, again. It expressed 
going aft, or <Bft, that is, bach to the place from whence 
we came ; and was a common prefix in such cases as 
we now put re, or retro. To go back is to repeat the 
journey, and when the number of repetitions was left 
indefinite, the word acquired the distinguishing ortho- 
graphy Oft the precursor of the English adverb Oft 
and the Scotch Aft. To go Oft is, literally, to return 
to the same place, and in a consequent sense, repeat' 
edly. Often (equivalent to many) is an adjective 
usage of Oft, formed like golden, and silken, from an 
old form of the genitive, and has the comparison 
Oftener and Oftenest. In old English, Cft was 
confined to the repetition of an act, Oftsythes being 
written where we now say Ofttimes, Oftentimes, 
or merely Often, leaving the word times (anciently 
SiTHEs or Sythes) to be understood. Often as an 
adjective may be seen in the New Testament, 1 Tim. 
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V. 23. The phrase in Wiclirs translation is, ^* for thin 
qfte fallynge ynfirmitees." This derivation of Oft will 
be further elucidated when we come to speak of the 
adverb Again and the inseparable preposition Re. 
Unoften, for not ofben^ is old and useless. 

To and Fro, when they refer to motion in general, 
are adverbs and equivalent \,o forwards and backwards* 
When a place or point of time is specified, the words 
become prepositions, and Fro is changed into From ; 
as <He came to Londonyrom Paris :' but, whether they 
be used as prepositions, or as adverbs, the change of 
place, or of time, is always understood. Before the 
4Pbject of which we speak, began to move, it was On, 
or In, a certain body, or place ; and Of which it 
might, then, have been, metaphorically, considered as 
a part. At the instant of its motion, it went Off (or 
firom). Towards, or in the direction of, another body 
or place, the goal of its destination. When it arrived 
at the end of its journey, the Towards ceased, and the 
To became At, the Latin ad. It was On or added to 
the body At which it stopped : the two were united 
into one. The adverb Too expresses a degree of 
quantity, or quality, aver or beyond what is requisite. 
The object may be too small, or too large ; too low, or 
too high ; too early, or too late, for our purpose. The 
adverbs To-day, To-night, and To-morrow have 
been already mentioned. They are, in fact, sub- 
stantives, and are frequently so used. Together, 
jointly, and Altogether, wholly, are obvious com- 
pounds. Altogether, when it refers to the assem- 
blage or action of many, should either have the 
hyphen, or be written in separate words. 
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The adjective Toward or Towardly, and the 
corresponding substantives, Towardness and To- 
wARDLiNESs, designate the quality and the state of 
being easily directed to any object which we may 
have in view ; but they are more seldom written than 
their negatives, Untoward, or Untowardly, and 
Untowardness, which refer to such things as are 
either adverse, or not easily turned to our purpose. 
Untowardly is better applied as an adverb. * They 
were untoward circumstances, they happened very 
UTUowardlyf but toward and towardly can scarcely 
be 80 distinguished. Awkward, Awkwardly, and 
Awkwardness, (also written Auk ward, Aukward- 
LY and AuKWARDNESs,) are, in many cases, synonym- 
ous with untoward, untowardly, and untowardness ; 
but their origin is different. The old English Awke 
or Auke, signified hft^ in the sense of the Latin 
Sinister which we have Anglicized in the adjectives 
Sinister and Sinistrous and the adverbs Sinis- 
TERLY and Sinistrously, in order to qualify things 
and events that are unlucky, or not of the riyht kind. 
The Awke hand was the left hand, and to do any 
thing AwKELY was to do it Awkwardly or left^kandedly, 
— absurdly, and out of the common way. Froward 
differs from untotoard in degree. It is not merely the 
negative^ but the opposite of toward. The simple 
opposite of toward would be Fromward, and this 
word has been sometimes written ; hnt froward is not 
only away from but designedly in that direction : for 
the worda Froward, Frowardly, and Froward- 
NESS are applied solely to designate the intention of 
the mind. In the same manner, the obsolete word 
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AwAYWARD denotes merely in the direction of the 
road that leads from the object ; Wayward, Way- 
WARDLY, and Waywardness imply an obstinacy of 
mind that will have its own way. 

The distinction between words that are apparently 
synonymous is best discovered by grouping them to- 
gether, as we have done in the preceding paragraph. 
The adjectives untowardf awkward^ wayward and f To- 
ward seem to rise upon one another. Untoward is 
simply unsuitable, or inconvenient if in one's way; 
awkward is clumsy in action, or in result ; wayward is 
wilful, obstinate, but not necessarily for a bad purpose ; 
and fr&ward is with an evil design, intentionally to 
thwart, or oppose. Sinister in the literal sense, as 
' the sinister hand ' for the left hand, < the sinister side ' 
for the left side, &c. was once common, but is not now 
written. It is a word of evil omen and characterizes 
an unfortunate event, whether proceeding from a mali- 
cious being, or some fortuitous cause. We may further 
observe of sinister that it can apply only to events, or 
to the motives by which they are caused. We may 
speak of an untoward^ awkward, wen/ward or f reward 
man ; but not of a sinister man : though we may sus- 
pect him of harbouring sinister, or sinistrous, intentions 
towards another. He is said to look upon his neigh- 
bour with an evil eye. 

High and Low, in their literal sense, refer to place, 
and are relative adjectives: marking the greater or less 
distance from the earth, or rather from its centre. Up 
and Down are either the corresponding adverbs or 
prepositions, accordingly as they refer to verbs or to 
nouns. Adown for Down is becoming old. Upward 
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and Downward are adjectives which specify the 
direction in which any thing lies. Upwards and 
Downwards also specify direction; but they are 
adverbs, and refer to motion, in the change of place. 
Up and Down are sometimes used substantively, as in 
the metaphorical phrase < the ups and doums of life/ 

In and Out are the reverse of one another. The 
Inside is that part of a body which is unseen, on 
account of the Outer part, or surface, that surrounds 
it. If the body be hollow, that which is In, or rather 
Within, may be a separate body, enclosed in the 
former as in a shell. Inward is in the direction of 
In ; and hence the viscera of animals (Saxon .m?2a) are 
called the Inwards. Inwards is also an adverb of 
which Inward is the adjective* Inwardly, another 
adverb, is in an Inward manner ; and Inwardness has 
been written as a substantive. Inner is farther In; 
and Inmost, or Innermost, is nearest the centre. In 
was at one time a general name for a cavity, covert, or 
house, of any kind ; and with the orthography Inn, it 
denotes^ at present a house of entertainment, a tavern. 
In as a preposition, both singly and compounded, will 
come again under our observation. 

As In denotes the Interior, or Inward part ; so 
Out expresses the Exterior, or Outward surface of a 
body. The former is hid, and the latter exposed to 
view ; and, metaphorically, whatever is enclosed in a 
definite space is Within, and every thing is Without 
which is beyond the bounding line. Mr* Tooke says 
that there are some etymological reasons which make 
it not improbable that Out derives from a word origin- 
ally meaning dan. Outward is the adjective ; and 
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Outwards and Outwardly are the adverbs: the dis- 
tinction between which may easily be gathered from 
the similarly formed adverbs already explained. Out 
is not used as an adjective except in composition (as 
Outside in opposition to Inside) ; but the comparative 
Outer, (farther Outy) and Outmost, or Outermost, 
(at the greatest distance from the centre of a compo- 
site body, such as a crowd of persons,) are in common 
use. Utter and Utmost or Uttermost (with the 
adverb Utterly) are merely varied orthographies of 
the same adjectives; but they are generally, if not 
always, applied to the metaphorical and not to the lite- 
ral meaning. Out and its compounds are readily ap- 
plicable to either. The verb to Utter is to give out. 
The Utterer puts away what is in his own possession, 
so as it may be possessed, or known, by others. There 
are Utterers of false money, and speechifiers who 
give Utterance to false thoughts. What may be 
given out is Utterable, otherwise, it is Unuttera- 
ble. Unuttered is simply not uttered. 

Forth is equivalent to Out of, and necessarily 
. includes the additional idea of having been once tn. 
Out, taken simply, may have been tn, or net in, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The JjSLtiaforasy forth, or 
out of doors, is connected with foris^ a door, or pas- 
sage, and to go forth is to cross or pass the boundary. 
The Ford of a River is the shallow part of the stream, 
which may be Forded, waded? or passed over. JForih 
is associated with the idea of motion, and connected 
with the derivatives from the Saxon farany to ga 
Forthwith is immediately, without stopping. Out- 
right (formerly Forthright) is straight out, inde- 
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pendently of any obstacle. Forthward is obsolete,, 
being superseded by Onward; continuing the jour- 
ney. Further is more forth ; and to Further is to 
assist another in his progress or designs. This is 
Furtherance, and he who thus assists is a Fur* 
therer. ^Furthermore, is usually a tiresome ad- 
dition; stating that the speaker has still something 
more to say. Far, Farther, &c. are kindred words 
which we shall again have occasion to consider. 

We may here notice that, although we can never 
feel the full force of the application of any particular 
word without a knowledge of its literal meaning, yet 
that literal meaning alone would never dictate its nu- 
merous metaphorical applications. An extensive ac- 
quaintance with the language, both written and col- 
loquial, must here be our only instructor. What fo- 
reigner, for example, could ever imagine that the 
phrase ^ to put out a light' (or ^ Xx) put out a candle ') 
has two meanings directly the opposite of each other ? 
' To put out (or blow out) a candle ' is to extinguish 
the light; but it may also be ' to hang out a light,' 
in a dark evening, for the purpose of guiding the steps 
of the passenger. 

When the wind crosses a ship's course, the side 
farthest from the wind, being lower than the other on 
account of the pressure on the sails, is called the Lee, 
or Lee side ; and all objects that lie in that direction 
are said to be to the Leeward of the vessel ; while 
those on the opposite side lie to the Windward. 
When the coast is to the Leeward it is a Lee shore, 
on which vessels are often wrecked in a storm. The 
track of the voyage from Spain to Carthagena (passing 

k2 
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to the south of Dominica) has divided a portion of the 
West-Indian Archipelago into Leeward and Windward 
Islands : the former lying to the north and the latter 
to the south of that line. 

Leeward and Windward are chiefly used as adjec- 
tives, but even in an adverbial sense, they have not, 
hitlierto, had any change of orthography. It is other- 
wise with words in ward which relate to the points of 
the compass ; for, in these cases, there has been much 
irregularity. It were well, if we would always write 
Eastward, Westward, Northward, and South- 
ward for the adjectives; and Eastwards, Westt- 
WARDs, Northwards, and Southwards in the ad- 
verbial usage. HiTHERWARDs, towards (Ms place. 
Thitherwards, towards that place, are always ad- 
verbs, and ought to have no other orthography : never- 
theless HiTHERWARD and Thitherward, agreeably 
to the old practice, are still printed in the Diction- 
aries. Those words, however, belong to a separate 
division, which we shall, now, proceed to investigate. 

When a pronoun is connected with another word^ 
either conjoined or understood, which is allusive to 
time, place, or circumstance, the compound becomes 
a Pronominal Adverb, of which there are many in 
the English language. The varied forms of the per- 
«onal pronouns, already noticed, are made use of to 
form trains of adverbial distinction. They hey whoy 
and whichy have each its tribe of compounds. 

The primary pronominal adverbs of place are ter- 
minated by evy or erey and those of time by en; thus. 
There is ^uU place and Then is that time* There 
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(meaning the place) was formerly written Their ; but 
the words were primarily of the same import, being 
the genitive o£the. Their is now confined to express 
the possessive of the plural They^ and There points to 
some definite situation. ^ I shall go /Aere/ place is 
here understood in consequence of the verb, go. I go 
to the place of the^ that is, to the place of something 
before mentioned. 

Then may be considered as equivalent to done. Like 
past participles it is expressive of Hme^ because it 
states, in conjunction with the other words in the sen- 
tence, that such a thing happened then^ or when an- 
other action was done^ or had existed. From this idea 
of consequent connexion, then also signifies after in 
point of order or of time ; and it is in this sense that 
it is used in comparisons. The spelling, in the latter 
case, is Than ; but the words are the same, and were 
once written indifierently for each other. The syllable 
of comparison er (like the adverb Ere) signifies be- 
fore, and, metaphorically, superior. Then^ or Humy is 
the follower, or after in the train of events. * Charles 
is taller than Thomas,' pronounces that Charles is be- 
fore, or superior, and Thomas iheny or after, with re- 
spect to tallness. 

It seems to have been the practice of our ancestors 
to express things at hand by the masculine pronoun, 
and those at a distance, (as being less intimately 
known,) by the neuter. Thaty and its plural those, 
therefore, denote what are not immediately present ; 
and this and these (formed firom the Gothic is, he) 
mark the objects that are near. It is probably on this 
account that, when the objects are at hand, or when 
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we advert to what was lasts poken of, we make use of 
compounds that are apparently formed from the mas- 
culine he, in contradistinction to those beginning with 
the, thus : Here signifies in this place, and There, 
in that place. Here is contiguity, TTiere is distance ; 
while the adverb Yonder is still farther off, being 
compounded from the pronoun Yon. 

Pronominal adverbs with the initials wh retain 
much of the power of their primitives; and, there- 
fore, may, or may not, be used in the interrogative 
form. When, or Where, for example, may either 
inform us ' at ^hat specific time,' or < at what parti- 
cular place,' any circumstance existed; or, it may 
ask the question, according to the import of the other 
parts of the sentence. It is that import alone which 
directs us to the exact shade of usage which a word 
assumes ; because it is from thence that we gather the 
intention of the writer. 
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Where, in the sense of place, terminates the 
adverbs, Anywhere, Each where. Elsewhere, 
Everywhere, Nowhere, Otherwhere, and Some- 
where ; which may be each considered as two sepa- 
rate words, and, therefore, require no further expla- 
nation. The same may be said of Anyhow, Some- 
how, Sometimes, Somewhat, Somewhile, and se- 
veral others^ from which the hyphen is only occasion- 
ally withdrawn. 

It will be observed that Hereat is explained by * at 
this place ; hereafter by ' after this lime ;' thence, by 
' from that place or timey* &c : thus apparently con- 
founding time and place. The fact is that these inter- 
changes are Consequent upon the force, or general 
usage, of the • added prepositions. Time and place, 
considered abstractedly, are nonentities, and, when 
either of these words is made use of, it must be con- 
joined with something else, before it can convey an 
image to the mind. Before it can havcf a meaning, we 
must contrast it with other things, or circumstances, 
and say what passed at the period, or existed beside 
the spot of which we speak. ' The French revolution 
happened in the time/ In the time of what ? * In 
the time of George III,' or, when he was King of 
Great Britain. The occurrence of one thing is the 
only mark by which we can fix the existence of an- 
other. One event must always be be/are, iuy or after 
that portion of duration in which a different one was 
happening, or had happened; and hence all participles, 
since they denote that an action is doing, or done, are 
associated with the idea of time. On a similar prin- 
ciple, place must be described from its contiguity or 
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distance from known objects. It must be aty near^ by^ 
&c. some other situation already described. Worda 
expressing local connexion are also applicable to the 
succession of events. The metaphorical transformation 
is continual ; and time and place, like space and du- 
ration, are thus assimilated and confounded: we do 
not even hesitate to say ^ a space of Hmej when we 
mean < a portion of duration/ 

When treating of the word Oft^ we mentioned that 
Cflsyihes and Ofttbnes were once synonymous. The 
Saxon and old English sUhe signified timey in the sense 
of the repetition of an act, as we say * four times,' 'five 
times,' &c. and was, probably, a softer pronunciation 
0^ Tide. We must not now stop to anticipate our 
future explanations, but the intelligent reader will 
easily perceive that timej as a general term, does not 
differ in idea from its plural times which represents a 
succession of similar acts. Time is a portion of eter- 
nity, which is measured by certain actions ; and its 
plural is a number of those portions. 

Analogous to henccy thence^ and wJienccy we have the 
old English Sith£NC£, signifying < after some past 
specified time;' and firom this has arisen our mono* 
syllable Since, equivalent to the German seity which 
is merely a varied orthography of Zeity time. The 
classification o£ Since has given much trouble to gram- 
marians. It has been reckoned an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or a conjunction, according to its acceptation 
in different sentences ; and Mr. Tooke strives to de- 
monstrate that it is a participle of the Saxon verb 
seony to see ; sometimes equivalent to seeingy and at 
other times to seen. If we have rightly discovered 
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its etymology^ Since must, literally, signify from or 
after some past time, or times, act, or acts, event, or 
succession of events, to or towards the present time 
of the speaker ; and, if we do not much mistake, all 
its usages may be accounted for by this definition. 
Act and event are, here, added to the word timey and 
these may not be supposed to be included in the Saxon 
and old English siihe ; but the fact is, that all these 
words are derived from the same source. Time can 
only be measured by cuftion ; and, hence, it is synony- 
mous with age. Age, from the Latin agere^ to act, 
expresses action ; but it has also, in a consequent 
sense, come to denominate the space <^ time during 
which any action is performed. Thus, we say, ' the 
age^ of the man ;' ^ the age of the world,' ' the iron agcy 
&c. to denote certain periods of existence. < He is 
thirty years of age * states that he has lived, existed, 
or actedy through the course of thirty years. That act 
and age are of like origin is illustrated, with singular 
propriety, by Shakspeare in his description of the 
seven ages of human life. 

From the preceding remarks, it will be easy to as- 
similate the several explanations of the word sincsy 
which are given in the Dictionaries. <I have not seen 
him since yesterday * is, I have not seen him from the 
time of yesterday. * Since^ he has broken his promise, 
you should not trust him again,' is equivalent to. He 
has broken his promise, — aftevy or from that acty you 
ought not to trust him again. The not seeing him 
dugdLmy foUawSy or is a consequence of, his having broken 
his word. Since, in this usage, is synonymous with 
because ; but we shall afterwards find that all expres- 
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sions which indica^ catufe and consequence are resolv- 
able into the ideas of before and after, in relation to 
time. 

We have said that Since refers us from the past 
time to the present; and in this it is contradistin- 
guished from Ago, which carries us from the present 
to the past. ^ He lefl London three weeks offOy has 
the same meaning as ' It is three weeks since he left 
London/ Agfo is from the verb to goy and was for- 
merly written Agone, which does not differ from /mm^. 
* Three weeks have pctssed; or gone by^ since he left 
London.' The preposition a is the Saxon on> already 
mentioned, and appears in the present participle Ago- 
ing. Goings are ways, also actions, or doings, a 
series of which are Goings on, — in Scotland Ongains* 
To go and to doy are interchangeable in the Gothic 
languages : Gb being a common prefix to Saxon verbs, 
(in the manner of the more modern be^) and the usual 
mark of the past participle in G.erman. In the decline 
of the grammatical forms of the Saxon, when what we 
now call old English commenced, the ge was retained, 
for a time^ as a prefix to the past participle. It was 
afterwards changed into Y, which appears obviously 
in Yclad and a few other old words, but also precedes 
many that are not generally suspected to have arisen 
from that source. There are words that have an 
initial I, which occupies the place of the ancient ge ; 
and others, where the^owel is suppressed, and the g 
is made to combine with a following liquid. The 
elision of e (the weakest of the vowels) is likewise 
made after other letters, and in other languages be- 
sides the English. Many of our double consonants, 
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such as, Bl, Br» 61» 6n, Gr, Kn, &c. will be found to 
have ariseo from this^ source: but we shall return to 
the subject when we treat of Prefixes. 

The reader must now be well aware of our general 
etjrmological prmciple: that the same original word 
usually presents different orthographies, when it is 
split in its usage so as to fill different departments in 
the language. Of this rule we have an example in 
the adverb Again. The Saxon gan^ or gangcm, 
(Scotch to gang), signified to go : and ongangan was 
to go into ; or to go on, to proceed. The Saxon on, 
in composition, was equivalent to the Latin in, both 
as a preposition and as a negative adverb. In the 
latter usage it exists in the modem English Un, as 
will be more particularly explained when we treat of 
the Prefixes. To undo is to reverse an action ; and to 
ungo, were there such a word, would be to return. It 
was on this principle that the Saxon ongan or ongean, 
became an adverb of reiteration, which in the progress 
of language was afterwards written Agbn, and, now, 
AoAiN. When applied to actions, it denotes doing 
the same thing a second time ; and, when it preserves 
its literal sense of motion, the direction is fixed by the 
verbs come and ^. ' To come again,' or < to go again,' 
is, to go once more to ot from the speaker* To come 
again is thus distinguished from to return, by including 
the idea of having come to the place at least once be- 
fore. To return is merely to eome bo/^ When we 
intend the actions or motions to be unrestricted as to 
number, we say 'Again and Again.' 

The same Saxon word, ongean, was also a preposi- 
tion, in which case the prefix had the sense of on or 
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upon ; and from this we have Against, meaning op- 
posed tOf moving, or pressing, upon, some specified 
object. A man may stand againtt, or lean against^ a 
post. A creditor may raise an action against him ; 
and he may promise to pay the debt against Lady- 
day. It is almost unnecessary to add that, what is 
here spoken of a man, may be said of any thing, or 
circumstance. It is the same with other expressions* 
In language all is animated. Every thing breathes in 
the lettered page. 

Against £as been so frequently contracted by the 
poets, that Gainst is now often written in ordinary 
prose without any distinction of meaning. Gain is 
a prefix to a ie^ words : as to Gainsay, to speak 
against^ or contradict, with its participles Gainsaying 
and Gainsaid, and the consequent substantive Gain- 
SAYER, the person who Gainsays. To Gain stand 
is to stand against ; but it is less used than its syno- 
nyme to Withstand. The negative participle Not- 
withstanding, (asserting that what we mention does 
not oppose^ or stand in the way of, another tiding 
or circumstance,) is usually ranked among the con- 
junctions. 

The adjectives Short and Long, the indefinite 
measures of lineal extent in material objects^ are also 
applicable to time ; and, therefore, are occasionally 
ranked among the adverbs. In this dass, however, 
they do not change their meaning ; for they are still 
adjectives, a substantive in each case (generally th6 
word time) being understood. <He waited long ;* 
that is, a long time. 'His stay was shorty* or <he 
made but a short stay.' In the very common phrase 
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* He was Aart of money/ the word fkori may be con- 
sidered as a past participle of the verb to thartenj to 
make less in quantity. Along is dose, or near, to an 
object ; and either lying, or moving, in the direction 
of its Length. A ship may lie Along^side of another, 
or it may sail along the coast. Alongst, for Along, 
is antiquated. All-alomg is through the whole 
length. Longlt and Shortly, are both in the Dic- 
tionaries. The former is written by Shaksp^e, in 
the sense of Lomginglt or wistfully; but is now 
obsolete. Shortly, meaning in a short time^ is in 
common use : when it denotes In Short, (in a short 
manner, or in a few words,) it is oflen superseded by 
Briefly. These words will again appear in the Dic- 
tionary, along with others to which they are akin : 
but, in the mean time, we may remark that' the terms, 
long and short ; wide and narrow ; soon and late ; with 
many other similarly antithetical pairs, are devoid of 
any determinate signification ; and are distinguished 
solely by the feelings of the speaker. The mountains 
of England would seem hillocks in the eyes of an 
inhabitant of Mexico ; and the moments of the happy 
are ages to the miserable. Such words denote re- 
laHonSf not things; and are, in consequence, the sub- 
jects o£ everlasting dispute. They are the party-co- 
loured shields in the arena of metaphysical warfare. 

Soon, (Saxon sonoj or suna^ Gothic sunsj and 'Low- 
land Scotch shoony) with its degrees Sooner and Soon- 
est, is always an adverb in modern English, though 
it has, in old authors, some marks of having been for- 
merly an adjective. Soon is 'in a short time;' but 
differs from shortly in being applicable to time only. 
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It expresses the shortness of the period that inter- 
venes between one point of time and another; and 
consequently that during which an action is performed. 
That which is done soon is presumed to have been 
done Speedily, or Expeditiously (LaXm pesy pedis); 
but these words differ from soon by adverting to the 
rapidity of the action. 

When Soon refers to the point of time at which an 
action terminates, it is often equivalent to Early: 
the original import of the words will, however, point 
out numerous distinctions (even when they appear at 
first sight to be similar) which examples would slowly 
teach us to discover. Early, from Ere, before in 
time, is both an adjective and an adverb. ' An early 
riser' is a person who gets out of bed soon in the 
morning ; but we could not say * a soon riser.' * He 
came early to the meeting,' that is, before the time at 
which he might have been expected. ' He came soon 
to the meeting' may mean the same thing, but it 
might also be, simply, in a short time. Earlier and 
Earliest have the same relation to Sooner and 
Soonest that Early has to Soor^. 

Late is the opposite of Early ^ and consequently of 
Soony in as far as the two latter are equivalent. Late 
is behind hand in respect to time, and is akin to the 
verb TO Let, in its meaning o^ to hinder y that is, to put 
behind. The opposite signification of let (to allow) 
will be best understood when explained in conjunc- 
tion with the similar verb, to prevent. At present it 
would lead us into too wide a field. 

Late, Later, and Latest, like their counterparts 
Early, Earlier, and Earliest, are adjectives as well as 
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adwedM, but sdD letain their rdatioii to tone. We 
say ' a iaie ^maa^ when lycuking of one that is delay- 
ed past the osoal time. * The fatpprime minister' is he 
who Latklt, or a short time agO!» fiDed that office, 
hot who now fiDs it no longer, in consequence either 
of his ^ieath, dismissal, or resignation. The begin- 
ning of any period of time is the Eariiest part, and 
the end is the Latest, and therefore the terms Eaiiier 
and Early, as well as Later and Late, veige equally 
towards the centre : so that, were the whide of the 
period to be divided and designated by means of those 
terms, the points of Early and Late would coincide. 
The comparative Earlivess, or Lateness, would 
then cease ; and, there being in sudi a case only two 
portions, the first is termed the Former and the 
second the Latter. Former and Latter are not con- 
fined to time. When two persons, things, or circum- 
stances, are written in a sentence, the first mentioned 
is termed the Fanner^ and the last mentioned the 
Latter. Latter is also opposed to Early, as ^the 
Early and the Latter rain.' Formerly and Lat- 
terly are adverbs that apply to the actions of former 
and latter Omee. Latterly, therefore, is reoendyy and 
Formerly may have been long ago. Latish is some- 
what late; - and Belated, which is to be found in 
Milton, is equivalent to Benighted, — disagreeably 
overtaken by the night. 

Last is a contraction o^ LaUMt and the opposite of 
First, or Fore-ett. It is what remains after every 
thing else is gone, and, in the grammatical arrange- 
ment^ is a verb, substantive, adjective, and adverb. 
To Last is to continue throughout a long period, and 
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hence Lasting is what is little subject to decay. 
Lastingly and Lastinonbss are also written. Last- 
ly is, in the last place, when there is an enumeration 
of things, or of circumstances. 

The Saxon and old English Rath, or Rathe, sig- 
nified earlt/9 in its strictest sense, that is, before others, 
and, consequently, on some occasions, jsoaner than 
was advantageous. Thus Milton, in his Lycidas : 
Bring the rathe primrose tliat forsalcen dies. 

The comparative Rather is in general use, in the 
sense of sooner, when this word denotes a preference, 
in the determination of the mind, for one object before 
another. * He would rather die than betray his coun- 
try/ signifies that, in the alternative of his being 
either put to death or of becoming a traitor, he would 
sooner, more readily, or more vnllingly, submit to the 
former than to the latter ; he would prefer death, and 
go sooner, or Rather (that is, before,) to the scaffold. 
Rather, when meaning a slightly greater degree than 
is judged to be proper, is merely a varied application. 
* He is rather tall,' or * he came rather late,' asserts 
that he is ' somewhat taller,' or that he came ' some- 
what later,' than is, or was, convenient. We could not 
say < he is sooner tall,' or ' he came sooner late.' Ra- 
ther, in such phrases, is the comparative of Rathe, when 
considered as an adjective ; but soon, sooner, and soon- 
est, are always adverbs in modem English. Rathest 
is not now written, being supplanted by earliest. 

Ready is an adjective from the same source as 
Rathe, and denotes being quite prepared for the pur- 
pose in view. The idea scarcely admits of degrees, 
although Readier and Readiest are to be found in 
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our most appnned aathoTB: tbey are ramnants (and 
Dot solitarj ones} of that kind of ** Kngiirii Attidsme" 
whkh Jooson so higlilj oommends. Rsaoilt is the 
adveibj and marks that there is, has heen, or will be, 
no delaj in the action of the verfo. The abstract name 
of this state is Readinkss. The adverb At.bkady 
dmotes that something looked for has been accom- 
plished sooner than was expected. Unready and 
Unreajdiness, the n^atives of retMfy and readmeuj are 
in the Dictimiaries. Unready, in the sense of ami- 
wairdy is an inferred signification. He who comes un- 
prepared is apt to have his mind confused in the mo- 
ment of action. 

The Saxon $el denoted an accidental time, occa- 
sion, or opportunity ; and, as this was not supposed to 
occur frequently, the adjective sM was equivalent to 
rare; and the adverb teldauy the forerunner of the 
English Seldom, was applied to any action that was 
rare, or uncommon. It is therefore the opposite of 
Often; but these relations appear different to different 
minds, and under different circumstances, so that 
what one man may consider as seldom^ another may 
reckon often': the words run into one another. Rare- 
ly, the adverb of Rare, (Latin ranuy thin or scat- 
tered,) is, in a general sense, equivalent to sddom ; 
but the latter is merely the counterpart of o^iefi, de- 
noting simply a few timesy whereas the Seldomness 
of what occurs rcardy is deemed worthy of remark. 
Unseldom is not aeldonu Seldshown, for rarely to 
be seen, along with many other antiquated words, is 
embalmed in Shakspeare; and Selcouth (Saxon 
selctUlh or seldcuihy little known, or strange,) is yet 
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given in our Dictionaries on tbe authority of Spencer ; 
but, we believe, it was obsolete even in his time. From 
the latter part of the compound (Saxon cutJh known,) 
we have still preserved Uncouth, strange, or uncom- 
mon, with its adverb and substantive Uncouthly and 
Uncouthness: all which words are now frequently 
applicable to strangeness or awkwardness of appear- 
ance, or of manner. The Scotch couthy is kind^ that 
kindness which projceeds from intimate acquaintance ; 
and the phrase ' kyth and kind' denotes friends and re- 
lations. 

We have noticed that the letters c, cA, and k, are 
interchangeable in the comparison of different dialects ; 
and, without entering into the controversy, whether 
the classic tongues produced or grew upon the Gothic 
stem, we are convinced that we shall find many analo- 
gies in the Greek and Latin, which will assist us in the 
derivation of words that, at first sight, seem to have no 
kindred etymons in either of these languages. The 
Italian scarsoy the Spanish escciso, the Dutch skaarsy 
and the English Scarce, are all adjectives signifying 
defective, or wanting ; and it is by no means improba- 
ble that they are etymologically connected with the 
Latin cclssms (carsus), from carere, to ' want. In that 
case, the initials is merely a contraction of the insepa- 
rable preposition es (afterwards to be explained) ; and 
the English scarce may be fairly considered as the 
descendant of the old French escharsy which had the 
same signification. 

Scarce denotes a deficiency in the requisite quantity 
of things ; Seldom marks a deficiency in the number of 
acts, or appearances, of the same species, that occur 
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during a certain period. The former is consequently 
an adjective and the latter is an adverb. Few, 
(SsLXonfeawa,) expresses that the number, whether of 
things or of occurrences, is comparatively small, with- 
out regard to their being either wished for or feared. 
The things may be useful, or they may be worthless. 
Scarce is opposed to Plentiful; Seldom to Ofixn ; and 
Few to Many. Fewness is smallness of number, and has 
a synonyme in Paucity, which comes from the Latin 
Paucus^ Few. Few is a numeral adjective ; and will 
be mentioned again, when we treat of that class of 
words. It was brought forward in this place solely for 
the sake of contrast. 

Scarce is sometimes used adverbially ; but the pro- 
per adverb is Scarcely^ which expresses that the act, 
or result, of which we speak, is nearly but not com- 
pletely accomplished. Scarcity, (for which some 
have written Scarceness,) is the state of being Scarce; 
and, although its et3rmology does not necessarily so 
confine it, the word is almost always applied to denote 
those deficiencies of which we complain. We speak 
of a scarcity of money, and a scarcity of food ; but 
not of a scarcity of wars or of earthquakes, however 
seldom these may occur. What is scarce is, when 
wanted, more highly prized ; and hence the scarcity o€ 
things that can be bought is associated in the mind 
with Dearth, or Dearness. Dear is high-priced, 
and, in a consequent sense, an epithet of tender affec- 
tion. Thus we are reminded of the Latin cams: but 
we must not further anticipate our future expla- 
nations. 

The Saxon genogan is explained in Lye*s Dictionary 
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by fnuli^)licarey to multiply ; but there are no examples 
given of its usage ; and we suspect that it was often 
equivalent to the Dutch verb genoegeuj to satisfy. 
From this source is our word Enough, and, also, what 
has been called its plural, Enow. Both are equiva- 
lent either to sufflcienty or sufficientli/f according as 
they continue adjectives, or acquire an adverbial ap- 
plication. When quantity only is attended to, we 
write Enotigh ; but, when speaking of number, we say 
Enov). * This is enough and those are enow. The 
Saxon synonyme had f^so a double orthography, 
(genog and genoh)y but we are not aware that they 
were then distinguished as they are now. In old 
English, the spelling was Ynowh or Ynaw. 

Numeral Adverbs are of two kinds, which may be 
classed like the Cardinals and Ordinals of the adjec- 
tives ; the one stating the number of times that an act 
is performed, and the oth^r the order in which their 
succession is arranged. 

CARDINAL. ORDINAL. 

Once, or One time. First, or in the first place. 

Twice, or Two times. Secondly, or in the second place. 

Thrice, or Three times. Thirdly, or in the third place. 

or Four times. Fourthly, or in the fourth place. 

■ or Five times. Fifthly, or in the fifth place. 
&c. &c. 

The first column cannot be carried farther with 
words of similar formation, but the other three co- 
lumns may be extended at pleasure; though it is 
seldom found necessary to carry the Ordinal beyond 
the tenth or twelfth. The second and fourth columns 
illustrate our former remark, that the place of an ad- 
verb may be supplied by means of other words. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



OF INTERJECTIONS. 



The nature of the class of words termed Interjec- 
tions has already been defined.* Some of these are so 
associated with our feelings as to remind us instanta- 
neously of the several thoughts by which they are 
produced; while others are applicable to different 
states of the mind, and are distinguished, solely, either 
by the context, or by the tone in which they are pro- 
nounced. Some seem, like the cries of animals, to be 
the voice of nature, being alike in many languages ; 
while others are contractions of words, or of short sen- 
tences, that are peculiar to particular nations. 

The following Interjections are elicited by uneasy 
sensations : 

Oh I and Oh dear I are exclamations, arising from 
bodily or mental pain, or at the unexpected appearance 
of a disagreeable object. 

Ah ! is expressive of sorrow for a person's own suf- 
ferings, or of compassion for those of others. 

The Oh ! and Ah ! which we have here distin- 
guished are, nevertheless, confounded in different dia- 
lects; and, in those districts which have preserved the 
guttural sounds, the A, in both, is strongly aspirated. 
The Ach of the Teutonic and Celtic tongues is proba- 
bly, in its origin, the same as the English Ach, or 

♦ Page 40. 
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Ache (Saxon oc^), pain ; which is now pronounced, 
and often written, Ake. The plural, Aches, was for- 
merly a word of two syllables ; as is to be seen in 
Shakspeare^ and often in Hudibras. 

O I when expressive of entreaty, or of vehement 
desire, is a varied usage o( Oh I but is now generally 
written without the h. It is either a direct prayer, 
or a wish, to be relieved from pam. In the former 
case, it precedes the name of the person or being who 
is addressed, which name, or pro-name, is then under- 
*stood to be in, what the Latin and other languages 
call, the Vocative Case ; though English nouns and 
pronouns do not, on that account, vary in orthography 
from their nominatives. * Hear us, O Lord I ' and * O, 
that I could see him I ' are examples ; and the latter 
phrase is, in some grammars, said to be in the Opta- 
*TiVE Mood, from the Latin Optare, to wish. 

Alas I (formerly Alass!) is the French Mlasf and 
the Italian ahikusQ ! from lano^ Latin kUstiSf) Ifeary, 
unhappy, wretched. 

Alas the day I and Alas the while! are equi- 
valent to ' unhappy day I' ' unhappy time I' but are both 
obsolete. 

Alack I (from lack, want or need,) is an expression 
of regret for some deprivation. 

Alack-a-day 1 what a miserable, or lost, day I This 
is rather antiquated, and the contraction, Lack-^i-dayI 
(and, more particularly, its ludicrous orthography 
Lack-a-daisey I) is now never written in serious 
composition. 

Wo I or Wo IS ME I expresses the extremity of 

L 
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grief. 'Wo BE TO HIM, them/ &c is a bitter impre- 
cation. < May he, they, &c. be wretched I' 

Wa-*la-wa ( Wo-ck-wo /) is the Saxon and old Eng- 
lish lamentation, and, though now obsolete, appears in 
the modem Dictionaries with the orthographies Wel- 
away! and WelladayI The Saxon hf was, in 
this usage, equivalent to Oh I 

Heigh-ho I or Hei-hoI is imitative of a long-drawn 
sigh. This is not always supposed to be the conse- 
quence of pain ; but, indeed, any one of the preceding 
Interjections may, by travesty or irony, be wrested 
from its primary connexion with sorrow, so as even to 
assume a tone of pla3rful gaiety. 

The pleasurable sensations produce Interjections of 
a less personal kind. They pass from ourselves to 
those around us, and often exhibit marks of friendship 
and benevolence. 

Ha, ha ! or He he I are the signs of laughter: imi- 
tating, in some degree, the fitful sounds. 

Welcome and Well met are plain expressions of 
kindness; but, Hail I and all Hail? are solemn 
salutations, unpractised in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, though still existing in the imaginary addresses of 
the poet. 

Well done I is an expression of satisfaction with 
respect to the action of another. 

Bravo I is an Italian Interjection, (of similar import 
to Well dancy) which we have recently naturalised. 
It is a theatrical term, and, therefore, more suited to 
the expression of popular applause than of private 
praise. 

Huzza! is another expression of public approbation; 
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but it 18 tumultuary, — the loud and usually repeated 
acclamations of an assembled multitude. This word is 
not of modern introduction. The Dictionaries have to 
Huzz, meaning to imzz, or murmur; and the Gothic 
hazeins is praise. Huzza is not confined to the class 
of Interjections. It is also a substantive and a verb. 
The HosANNAs of the Jews are prayers, which, of 
course, contain praises of the divine Being to whom 
they are addressed. 

When calling to those that are distant, a single syl« 
lable, or a contracted compound, must be, necessarily, 
used. We call on the person to listen, to stop, or to 
return; and a word, expressive of one, or other, of 
these ideas, is always employed. Those calls are a 
species of commands, and hence are, very commonlyi 
the imperatives of verbs : indeed, all imperatives may 
be considered as Interjections. 

Ho I or HoA I the most ordinary distant call, is an 
old imperative of the verb to hear. Ahoy ! or, ^ ship, 
Ahoy I* is the usual sea^call ; and is obviously akin to 
the thrice repeated Oye3 (French cyez^ hear I) of the 
common crier. 

Avast I is a nautical term, the etymology of which 
has not hitherto been satisfactorily explained. It is a 
command to 8top\ and is generally referred to the 
Italian ha^a^ enough. The Yare ! Yarb I of Shak- 
speare (to which Home Tooke would assimilate it) 
has an opposite meaning : it is the imperative of the 
Saxon verb gearwiany to prepare, to hasten. Yarely, 
as well as yare^ occurs in the Tempest ; but neither of 
these words is now in use. 

So I is an intimation, or a request, not to proceed 

l2 
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further. So now! when intemiptiDg a person in 
speaking, or in doing any work, is equivalent to say- 
ing ' you may have done/ — * it is enough.' 

SoHO I carries a request to a distance, and is the 
same as ' pray stop.' 

What I ho I is ' why do you walk so fast ?' or, < why 
do you go away?* The what is here expressive of sur- 
prise. 

Holla ! sometimes written Hollo ! is the French 
kola (literally Ho there!) and calls to a greater distance 
than is required by Sdho. The verb to Holla, or 
H0LLO9 is to cry afler a person in a friendly manner^ 
and should not be confounded with to Halloo, (French 
haler^) which is to incite a dog to the chase by shouts, 
usually loud vociferations of that word. Hallo-baloo 
is rude clamour. 

Tally-hoI the huntsman's cry to his hounds, is the 
signal to rouse them for the destruction of the game. 
The old English Tail signified slaughter, as did the 
French taUl, from the verb tailler, to cut in pieces. In 
the times of Falconry, the war-whoop, against the fea- 
thered tribes, was Havock I (Saxon hafocy a hawk ;) 
and the word is still in use to denote indiscriminate 

massacre: 

<< Cry Havock, and let slip the dogs of war." 

The noisy clamours of the French peasants of forme r 
times, when they assembled in multitudes to hunt down 
the wolf, were termed huies. The yelling and oppro- 
brious epithets, then bestowed upon the animal, were 
retained after he bad ceased to inhabit that country ; 
and, by an easy transition, the verb huer, like its Eng. 
Hsh synonyme to Hoot, is now applicable to the howl- 
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ings and execrations of a mob when directed against 
any person who has incurred their hatred. 

The Law-term Hue-and-cry (Norman French hue 
and cm) denotes the pursuit of one who has commit^ 
ted robbery or murder, on the highway. On inform- 
ation being given to the constable of the next town, 
he raises the hue and cryy from parish to parish, for 
the apprehension of the felon. 

The calls for assistance, though necessarily impera^ 
tive, are idioinatical ; being subject to no fixed form of 
construction. Watch ! Watch ! and Help ! Help I 
are directly addressed to the known, or unknown, 
persons from whom aid may be expected. In the time 
of Shakspeare, Clubs I Clubs I was a call for the 
Watch to suppress a tumult. Fire I Fire! is an in- 
timation of the evil; instead of which, the Romans 
call^ out Aqua ! Aqua ! (water, water,) as pointing 
out the remedy. The cry of Murder ! is not, like 
that of Havocky an incitement to slaughter ; but gives 
information that a murder is committing, or (as the 
cockneys say), that ^ a murder is being commitied.' 

The Interjections that request attention are impe- 
ratives ; but they are chiefly either antiquated them- 
selves, in their present form, or they belong to verbs 
that are now obsolete. 

Soft I is an injunction to proceed more leisurely, 
so as to be more easily accompanied, or better under- 
stood. 

Hark I is the imperative of the verb to Hark, 
which is now nearly obsolete in all its other parts. 
Hark differs from Listen. The latter may solicit 
our attention to an expected sound, whereas the for- 
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mer exclamation is called forth by a sound already ex- 
isting. It is the same case with the Hear I Hear I 
of public assemblies, by which notice is directed to 
the words that are just spoken, or speaking, by the 
orator. 

Peace ! is a command to desist from clamour, or 
quarrel. 

Sixpence! is a peremptory order to cease from 
speaking. 

Hist, or Whist, (Scotch Whisht,) is a request for 
silence of the strictest kind, of which it is itself in 
a certain degree indicative; being pronounced in a 
whisper. Whist is a game at cards, during which 
silence is particularly enjoined. 

Hush I is also a request for silence, and is pro- 
nounced in a similarly whispering tone. To Hush 
is to quiet, to lull to rest; and, metaphorically, to 
prevent a subject from being further known or 
spoken of. Hence Hush-money, that is, money paid 
to suppress a complaint, or information. H%i&hy^ 
ha4oo ! is the Lullaby of the Scotch nurse, — the 
musical notes with which she IvJUs her child to rest. 
The English verb to Lull admits of metaphorical 
applications very similar to those of Hush. We speak 
of lAiUing suspicion asleep. 

Hush-mush, is a state of guarded silence, so as not 
to be discovered. The latter part of the compound 
seems akin to the French mofuchey a spy. 

Histy Whisty and HiLsh belong to that class of words 
of which the sound suggests the meaning. Hissing 
at the performance of an actor is tantamount to com- 
manding him to be silent. To Hiss is to make a 
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whistling noise similar to that of the serpent, and is ' 
meant as an expression of contempt for the person 
against whom the Hisses are directed. Off I Off I 
is a command to the actor to quit the stage. 

Mum I is another exhortation to silence and secrecy, 
and literally means to keep the mouth shut : on which 
account the sound of mum only could be made. Hence 
our verb to Mumble, to speak Mumblinoly, or un- 
intelligibly. 

See I and Behold I are obvious imperatives, direct- 
ing the view to something surprising, or. remarkable. 

Lo I is an old imperative of the verb to Look. It is 
also written La I but Lo is solemn and 'serious, whereas 
La is rather playful, if not wholly confined to low 
life. Lo is still written by the poets, and la is heard 
on the stage from the mouths of chambermaids. La 
and Lo appear in Shakspeare in the speeches of polite 
persons ; but in those cases, tliey are contractions of 
the compellations Lord aqd Lady, to which words, in 
conversation, the pronoun :9i|^ .was not then prefixed. 
In consequence of mistaking this ancient practice, the 
lo has been barbarously changed into la by the modem 
Editors. Lakin was then written for Ladtkjn, the 
diminutive of Lady. 

The Interjections of feal^ or affected, surprise are 
either qualifying epithets or the marks of starts of the 
mind, occasioned by meeting with unexpected ob- 
jects. While we confine ourselves to words of known 
acceptations, we seldom mistake the intention of the 
writer ; and, therefore, such expressions as what I 
strange I wonderful I astonishing I &c. are sufficient- 
ly understood by means of the succeeding mark of 
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exdamatioo The sounds duit are u aikeJ by ha, hey, 
&C. reqoiie, on the oontraiy, our particular attenCioD 
to the ooDtext before we can be oertain of their mean- 
ing. They have often to answer a doable, or a triple 
purpose ; lor we have more modes of fieding than we 
have individoal words by which they can be charac- 
terized: Ha! or Hah! for ezam|^ey is pronoanced 
as a start of surprise ; hot that surprise may be either 
grave or ridiculous, according as the mind is affected 
by the uncommonness of the recollection, or of the 
object in view* 

Aha ! is also a note of slight surprise ; but gene- 
rally pronounced as arising from a feeling of exulta- 
tion over something which has happened to another : 
as, * Aha 1 I told you how it would be.' 

Het ! is a note of joyous gratulation. 

Het-dat! is an expression of happy and frolic 
pleasure at the unexpected meeting with a friend, or 
with some piece of good luck. It announces high doty / 
or time for exultation. Shakspeare's hey'day of the 
blood means the high Me of youth. 

Hey-derry-down was the burden, or chorus, of 
many of our old mirthful glees, and is said to be a 
corruption of high deary down : a pleasing incitement 
to a partner, in the movements of the dance. 

£h I or EiGH I is an expression of pleasure^ usually 
at the termination of some successful effort. It is 
often a call for approbation. 

Hem I is indicative of hesitation, as if clearing the 
throat to speak. 

Hum I expresses an inarticulate note of considera- 
tion, as if uncertain what answer to make. It is a 
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sound without opening the lips ; as we Hum a tune 
without pronouncing the words of the song. It is 
likewise used to denote the droning sound of a bee, 
or other insect Hence comes the reiterative epithet — 

Hum-drum, which characterizes a person when in 
a dull humour and unwilling to speak : we say he is 
Hum-drwn or Hum^tlrum, 

Humph I has been finely illustrated by Sterne. 
It is noty says he, a note of acquiescence, but an 
interjection of that particular species of surprise which 
a man feels, when, looking into a drawer, he finds 
more of a thing than he expected. 

Fie! according to Tooke, is the imperative of the 
Saxon and Gothic 'verb^/Son, to hate, of which Fibnd 
is the present participle, raised to the rank of a sub- 
stantive by that metaphysical process which forms be- 
ings from non-entities. Foh ! and Faugh I are mere- 
ly varied orthographies. Fib I or Fib for shame ! 
shows disgust at some particular action which is com- 
mitting, and includes an admonitory reprimand to the 
actor. We never ULyJie / to an inanimate object* 

Foh I Faugh ! Pooh I or Puoh I (which we con- 
sider as different spellings of the same word) expresses 
our detestation of an action that offends the purity of 
the mind, without our attending to the agent ; or^ .it 
evinces our dislike of an object which is disgusting to 
the senses. 

'' The ejaculations Pish and Pshaw are the Anglo- 
Saxon Pjec, PiEC a, pronounced pesh^ peshoy (a broad) ; 
and are equivalent to the ejaculation Trumpery / i. e» 
tromperie^ from trompery* French, to cheat* 

* Diyersions of Parley. 

l5 
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Beshrsw thee I and Evil betide thee I are 
general calls for vengeance^ without specifying the 
kind. In such phrases as Deuce take it ! The 
Deuce is in it ! &c, the word JDeuce appears to de« 
note the DeviL 

Tush t and Tut I are the same, or similar, inters 
jections ; and give a contemptuouSy or sneering, com- 
mand to say nothing more on the subject spoken of. 
They are, probably, old imperatives of the French 
icdref to be silent ; as much as to say, in the English 
idiom, * Hold your tongue /' Tut-mut is an a£Pected 
state of half silence, or private whispering,-— «^«te only 
from compulsion. 

60 TO I an old English command to depart, appears 
to us, now, to be too little peremptory. It was, how- 
ever, at one time as rude as the more modem impe- 
rative Get away I 

In the days of our forefathers, when the demons of 
darkness were not only allowed to wander at will over 
the earth, but had their pensioned ministers from 
among the children of men, there were numerous forms 
of exorcisms for casting out devils and warding off their 
emissaries. When one of those ill-omened beings con- 
fronted the passenger, or crossed his path, the Haff^ 
or Fiendy was solemnly commanded to depart, by cer- 
tain words that were appropriated to such purposes. 
Most of those spells and deprecatory exclamations, 
being useless, are now forgotten. They were of 
course formed from the common language of the coun- 
try, but they became powerful adjurations when con- 
secrated to superstition. 

AvAUNT is an imperative from the old French 
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avauwafry to advancey or go forward ; and is equivalent 
to < Get out of the way V Begone I It is still written 
by the poets, when they would avert the presence of 
a maleficent being. 

Aroynt I is another exclamation for a like pur- 
pose, but it is now quite obsolete. Indeed we have 
seen it nowhere except in the witch-spell of Shak* 
speare. Mr. Tooke refers the word to the French 
ri)gn€y a scurf, or scab ; in which case, it must have 
been equivalent to the vulgar imprecations ' Pox on 
you !' * Pox take you !' * Plague on you V * A murrain 
an it r &c. which call for the infliction of diseases on 
persons or things that are hated. The last-mentioned 
phrase is now obsdlete, and all the others ought to 
be so. 

We do not know a more certain mark of an uncul- 
tivated mind than the use of oaths and imprecations. 
The silly fool who interlards his speech with those 
wretched Interjections is generally unconscious that 
he is doing so, and oflPends the good taste, or shocks 
the piety, of his hearers, without being aware of his 
grossness. He is stupid rather than wicked; and 
would be astounded could he learn the import of the 
words, which escape from his mouth as unmeaningly 
as the chatterings and railings of a magpie. 

The curses and asseverations that pass current at 
present in vulgar low life, stand in need of no explana- 
tion ; but there are a few antiquated words and phrases 
(the oaths of our ancestors), which, though beginning 
to be forgotten, yet being still seen in popular works 
and heard from the stage, require some elucidation. 
Many oT those, which we now consider as ludicrous 
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or inmieaiiiDg expledTes, were once serious and 
leimi* Thej are, in many instances^ merely shreds 
and patdies of the anathemas of the chnrdi, and of 
its fHoos appeals to the powers of heaven. The inves- 
tigation df their meanings would show some carious 
exam^es of the corruptions of language ; but we fear 
that we have already transgressed the usual bounds of 
an introductory Grammar^ and must refor the reader, 
who inclines to see more on the subject, to our ' Ana- 
lytical Dictionary.' 
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CHAPTER XXL 



OF CONJUNCTIONS. 



A Conjunction, generally speaking, is a word which 
either connects two or more substantives, as being re- 
lated to the Same verb ; or, it unites two or more sim- 
ple assertions into one sentence, by pointing out some 
relation between them. This definition, however, in- 
cludes other classes of words; and^ in consequence, 
many of those which are usually included in the list of 
Conjunctions, are also allied to the divisions of pro- 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions : in fact, the latter class 
of words had, at one time, the designation of Preposi' 
Hve CanjunciUms, The property of connedmg two or 
more wordsy or two or more cugertions, (which is the cha- 
racteristic of a ConfuncHony) is not necessarily confined 
to any single part of speech ; and particles may be 
confunctive in one of their usages, though in reality they 
belong to pronouns^ prepoeiiionsj adverbs^ or even to 
verba ihemeehes* A few remarks on the origin and 
value of the commonly received Conjunctions will make 
this observation more apparent. 

It is impossible to treat either of Conjunctions or of 
Prepositions without adverting to the labours of John 
Home Tooke : they are the scaffolding by which he 
reared a monument to his fame more durable than 
brass. We shall not, however, follow him, blindly, as 
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an in&llible guide. There are occasions in which the 
scholar may be allowed to differ from his master. 

And is Saxon as well as modem English ; and, ac- 
cording to Tooke, is the imperative an-^xd of the verb 
cmanrody to give or put to the heap. And, therefore, is 
add, but it is employed only as a Conjunction. 'John 
and (add) James went to France, and (add) they found 
their journey very pleasant,' is a sentence which in- 
cludes both the Conjunctive usages of the word. 

Eke is the Saxon imperative eac o£ eacanj to add to, 
or increase. The Conjunction eke is now seldom writ- 
ten, being supplanted, according to circumstances, 
either by and^ <Nr by aho. 

Also is aU and 90; wholly jo, or like to the .pre- 
ceding. It announces an additional acUon^ or actor, 
which follows the steps of what has gone before. By 
thus referring more particularly to increase in number, 
it differs from Likewise, which alludes to manner, and 
is consequently an adverb. 

Lest, according to Tooke, is the past participle of 
the Saxon verb lesan, to dismiss, or put away. It is 
legt for le$ed^ as bkti for blegsedy ** and with the article 
that (either expressed or understood), means no more 
than hoc dmisgOyOrquodimUao;^^ — that being dismissed, 
or taken away. Mr. Tooke proceeds to give examples 
of the proper as well as the erroneous application of 
this word, which, he sayg, is used by some of our best 
writers more improperly than any other of the con- 
junctions in the language. We shall copy one of his 
legitimate extracts, for the purpose of illustrating the 
explanation : ^ 
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'* You make use of such mdirect and crooked arts, as these to 
blast my reputatiou^ and to possess men's minds with disaffection 
to my person ; Lest peradventure, they might with some indif- 
ference hear reason from me.**-^Chiliuigtoorth. 

Here ksi is well used ; " you make use of these 
arts :" why ? The reason follows, << lesed that, i. e. 
hoe dmmot men might hear reason from me. There- 
fore, you use these arts." 

Unless is derived jfrom the same source as lut. It 
is the imperative onles of the Saxon verb onleMfh to 
dismiss ; and was so written as late as the time of 
Henry VIII. The following lines, which we extract 
from Swift, will be a sufficient exemplification of the 
use of this Conjunction. 

** No poet ever sweetly sung, 

Unleu he were, like nioebus, young ; 
Nor ever nymph inspired to rhyme, . 
Unleu, like Venus, in her prime." 

That is, take away youth from the poet, and his 
song will no longer be thought sweet : take youth and 
beauty from the nymph, and she will no longer inspire 
the poet. 

It will be observed that, in the preceding verses, 
the word Except might be substituted for Unless 
witliout altering the meaning ; and the same may be 
said of other examples. The reason of this will be ob- 
vious when we attend to the similarity of their origin ; 
Exc^ being the imperative of the verb to Except, 
to take away, which is a deriration from the Latin ex- 
ciperSf compounded of ew, out, and capere^ to take. 
Except, however, is now generally ranked among the 
prepositions ; that is, it applies to a substantive rather 
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than to a sentence. Outtake for Except^ and Out- 
taken for the past participle Excepted^ were generally 
written, as prepositions, at an early period of our lan- 
guage. 

Save and Saving, the imperative and present par- 
ticiple of the verb to Save, (which see in the dic- 
tionary,) are still used in the sense of Except and Ex- 
cepting: in fact, to Save is to Except, under ^particular 
circumstances. *<This prepositive manner," says Tooke^ 
<* of using the verb to aaive, afforded Chaucer's Somp- 
nour no bad equivoque against his adversary the 
Friar: 

'< God save you all, save this cursed Frere/' 

Else is of the same family as lest and unless; being 
the imperative of the Saxon verb aksan^ or afysauj to 
select or put aside; to set free. The sentence in 
which it is written asserts the existence of one event 
(or thing) as being the consequence of the non-exist- 
ence, or dismissal, of another. ' I was ill, else I would 
have called upon you :' I would have called upon you, 
had I not been ill ; take away my being ill, and I would 
have called upon you. In a like way, every other use 
of the word may be resolved. The place of eUe may, 
in some cases, be supplied by otherwise ; but the trans- 
fer is not reciprocal. O&kenmBe is more usually an 
adverb ; and else can never denote in another masmeT. 
^ There was no one dse in the room,' must allude to a 
person spoken of in the preceding sentence : except 
him, or take away him, and there was no one in the 
room. < There was no one else in the room esocept him' 
is a tautology. 
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But. Home Tooke threw out a conjecture on 
this word which has puzzled the brains of every Gram- 
marian since his time. He quotes above thirty pas- 
sages from Gawin Douglas's Virgil, in which Bot and 
But distinguish what, he says, are different words that 
are now confounded under the latter orthography. 
According to Mr. Tooke's etymology, 

Bot, or But, is the imperative, Boty of the Saxon 
verb Btftun^ To Boot. 

But, or But, is the imperative, Be-tUan, of the 
Saxon verb Beon^utan, To Be-out. 

In thus giving a twofold source to the modern hut, 
we believe that Mr. Tooke was misled by the ortho- 
graphy of Douglas, who wrote bat for the conjunction, 
and but when the word was used as a preposition, in 
the sense of without, which it still is in Scotland, as 
well as in Yorkshire, though now obsolete in written 
English. We are convinced that but, however written, 
is derived solely from be-utan, and is the successor of 
the Saxon butan, or buton, which was equivalent in all 
its applications. 

The original and literal meaning of But is be-out, 
beyond, on the outside, further, or in addition to what 
we have been speaking of. The subsequent clause, 
however, which is introduced by but, it not necessarily 
of the same kind. It may either add to, or subtract 
from, the preceding part of the sentence ; and hence 
it is that this word, as well as its synonymes in other 
tongues, is placed by the Grammarians in two opposite 
divisions of the Conjunctions,— the Copulatives and 
the Adversatives. 

The Saxon buian (be-utan) and with-utan had the 
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same signification, for the prefixes wkh and he were 
synonymous in many of their applications ; as we shall 
have occasion to notice more particularly when treat- 
ing, directly, of Prepositions. The English preposition 
Without is, literally, on the outside^ beyond; but, like 
the Saxon buian and wUh^vUm^ it has two different 
usages which may be distinguished by the Latin words 
extra wid sine. 'He stooAwUhmU the gates' means, 
simply, that he stood on the outside of the gates : * He 
went without the gates ' might signify that he went 
away, leaving the gates behind him. < He went to 
bed wUhioyt his supper,' that is, metaphorically, he did 
not take his supper with him, when he went to bed. 
It is this latter application of tmihout which the 
Scotch add to the ordinary English uses of the word 
but* 

The prepositive use of but is frequent in old English 
authors. In Shakspeare's first folio we find the follow- 
ing passage in Coriolanus : 

<< Corio. You know the cause (sir) of my standing heere. 
3 Cit, We do, sir. Tell us what hath brought you to 't. 
Corio. Mine owne desert. 

2 CtV. Your owne desert. 
Corio, I, but mine owne desire. 

3 Cit. How not your owne desu*e ? 

Corio. No, sir, 'twas never my desire yet to trouble the poore 
with begging." 

His subsequent Editors, ignorant of this meaning* of 
but^ unwarrantably changed it into not* 

For further remarks upon this knotty word, (to 
which Johnson has assigned Eighteen significations,) 
we refer to the '^ Analytical Dictionary." 
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Alb£it (formerly al be it^ he it so), If, Though, 
Although, — to which may be added Granting, Al* 
LOWING, and some other participles which yield cer- 
tain things, or circumstances, as either untenable, or 
not worth defending, — have been termed Concessive 
Conjunctums. They give up a portion of the general 
view, or argument ; but what remains is collected by 
other Conjunctions, which Grammarians call Redditive^ 
because resiormg^ or giving back whatever is not meant 
to be included in the general concession. Neverthe- 
less, Still, and Yet belong to this division. Tjf and 
though were formerly noticed, when treating of Con- 
ditional Clauses. 

Nevertheless is ne (not) ever-the'less, and was, at 
one time, so written. It states that certain circum- 
stances continue to exist, or that certain consequences 
must follow, without their being in the /eowf diminished 
by what has been conceded. ' He has used me very 
ill, nevertheless I will befriend him ;' that is, his past 
conduct shall not lessen my kindness. 

Still is stable, fixt, unmoved, unchanged, from the 
Saxon steUany or stillany to place. As a conjunction, of 
the class now under consideration, it qualifies what 
remains after the allowances that have been given. 
' Granting all that you have accused him of, stUl he has 
some good qualities.' ' Though all his excuses were 
true, stiU he is in fault.* 

Yet is the Saxon get^ from getan^ or geatany to ac- 
quire. The particles q/*and at were, in that language, 
equivalent iofrom and for; and the verbs ge^fan and 
ge-'Oian were the precursors of to give and to get* From 
these we have the imperatives If and Yet (formerly 
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Gif and Get) which are the rererae of one another ; 
on which accoont, in fentences, thej (as well as their 
respectiTe synonymes) form a sort of debtor and cre- 
ditor sides of an account : so moch hffivenar granted 
— io moch is ffoi or received — and we are left to strike 
the balance, or value of the assertion. * AMough he 
is poor, ffiet he is honest' * He is not yet come' is an 
unfinished sentence. It is equivalent to * he is not 
come yet;* and there must be something to follow 
the yet: it may be — ^ but he wiU come soon.' Were 
there no expectation of his coming, the yet would be 
superfluous ; and the speaker should say * he has not 
come/ ^ He had not yet come' is bad English. There 
is no yet — nothing to get; because the action is past 
in the mind o^ the relator, who should have said * he 
had not then come.' 

It is plain that different other words may, in parti- 
cular cases, be substituted for yet; because it may not 
always be requisite thus to weigh the contrasted parts 
of the sentence. But^ however^ nevertheUsSy &c. mark 
additions with varied shades of contrast ; and it is in 
the judicious choice of such partial synonymes that 
the force of language consists. We may here observe 
that, although words always preserve the trace of their 
origin, the appearance is so much altered, in passing 
through successive generations, that a careless ob- 
server is often unable to discover the resemblance. 
There is, perhaps, no word which has been condemned 
to such various labours, and, at the same time, pre- 
served the form of its early years, as the verb to get : 
the following specimen of its manifold services is ex- 
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tracted from a work of the ingenious, but eccentric, 
Dr. Withers.* 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes after I got 
your letter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise 
for town ; but I got wet through before I got to Canter- 
bury ; and I have got such a cold as I shall not be able 
to get rid of in a hurry. I got to the Treasury about 
noon, but first of all I got shaved and dressed. I soon 
got into the secret ^o£ getting a memorial before the 
Board,' but I could not get an answer theni however, I 
got intelligence from the messenger that I should most 
likely get one the next morning. As soon as I got back 
to my inn, I got my supper, and got to bed. It was not 
long before I got to sleep. When I got up in the mom^ 
ing, I got my breakfast, and then got myself drest, that 
I might get out in time to get an answer to my memo- 
rial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and got 
to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home. 
I have got nothing for you, and so adieu." 

'* Every phrase in this extract is in popular and per- 
petual use, and it is far from my wish to deprive the 
vulgar and the wealthy illiterate of so convenient an 
abridgment of terms. On the contrary, I recommend 

it to the pious care of Dr. to compose a History 

of the World on this elegant plan of abbreviation. All 
the events, from the birth of time to his Majesty's 
journey to Cheltenham, jnay be detailed without the 
aid of a single verb in the English language, the omni- 
potent Get excepted." 

* Aristarchus, or the Principles of Composition. 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 



A SUBSTANTIVE and a verb are sufficient to fonn a 
sentence ; but there are, generally, accessory circum- 
stances which require to be expressed. If the verb^ 
for instance, be transitive^ the word on which it falls 
may be specified, and is either a noun or a pronoun in 
the accusative case: or it may be the infinitive of 
another verb, which is in fact a noun. The manner of 
the performance may be stated by an adverb ; and the 
qualities of the substantives may be marked by adject- 
ives. Besides, every substantive or Mng must stand 
at a certain point, and occupy a particular portion of 
space, which can only be defined by referring to the 
place occupied by objects already known. Words that 
express the situation of one noun with respect to an* 
other, either really or metaphorically, are PreposUions ; 
and, though used to denote general relations, must 
originally have i>een the names of objects or of actions. 
The expression of situation is their distinguishing cha- 
racteristic; and, as this is only observable from the 
conjunction, or from the degree of separation, of things, 
it is on comparison alone that their being depends. We 
say that one thing is in or out; before or after; on or 
off; to or ftrom ; on this side or on that^ of another ; 
and such words and phrases are what Grammarians 
have called Prepositions. Their name suggests no idea 
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of their nature. The Latin deriTation from j9r<e<before, 
and posUuSf set or pkced, might, in our language, be 
equally well applied to adjectives ; for they, too, are 
placed before nouns. The order of arrangement is dif- 
ferent among different nations. The adjectives in 
French, and the prepositions in Turkish and Hunga- 
rian, seldom precede, but generally follow, the sub- 
stantives with which they are connected in construc- 
tion : this is abo sometimes the case in English. 

^ If, in place of having recourse to Prepositions, we 
had given to every substantive, and to every particular 
modification of it, a different termination for every new 
relation which it was necessary to express, we should 
have had a considerable number of cases, as in the 
language of Peru, and we should have had no Preposi- 
tions. This is not a mere hypothesis: the Basque 
tongue is absolutely without Prepositions, and ex- 
presses, by different terminations, which are real cases, 
all the relations which we designate by Prepositions."* 

In the Greek, Latin, and other languages which 
have declensions from their nouns, Prepositions are 
said to govern^ respectively, one or other of the cases ; 
and, in English, when followed by a pronoun, it is 
usually in the objective state. This govemmeniy which 
one word exercises over another, is merely figurative. 
The case of a noun does not depend upon the pre- 
ceding verb or preposition. The governing and the 
governed are collateral and corresponding effects of the 
same cause, — the state of the different objects in the 
mind of the writer. When a substantive is the subject 
o^ the verb, it is announced by its name^ or nominative. 

* EsTARAc, Oram. Oen. torn. i. 
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In every other state it must be attended by words that 
express its situation; otherwise such words must be 
understood. These when separate are termed Prepo- 
sitions, and when added to the noun they form declen- 
sions. When we say < John went after Aim,' it is not 
because it follows the word afier that the pronoun is 
in the accusative, but because the person represented 
by the word him is not considered as an aeijor in the 
sentence ; otherwise we should say *• John went after he 
went,' making two assertions in place of one, and me- 
tamorphosing the preposition after into an adverb. 

The nominative in a sentence is never preceded by 
a preposition. It is the prominent personage in the 
picture, and is otherwise sufficiently distinguished. 
When we allude to its filling a subordinate part on 
some other occasion, we introduce a relative pronoun, 
to which a preposition is referred ; and, in such a case, 
the preposition may either go before or after that rela- 
tive : thus, * He, o/*whom you spoke, came here yes- 
terday ;' or ' He, whom you spoke of came here yester- 
day.' The clause < <2^whom you spoke/ or < whom you 
spoke ofy is parenthetical, — it is a contracted note of 
reference, and might even have been placed at the 
bottom of the page. In such phrases as < The things 
you wishedybr are arrived ;' * The gentleman you wrote 
to is here,' &c. a relative (that, which, or whom,) is al- 
ways understood. 

The greater part of the Prepositions have passed 
under our review, when treating of adverbs and con- 
junctions. We shall here speak of the others^ refer- 
ring for more complete illustration to our " Analytical 
Dictionary." 
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About; Around; Round. 
About is the Saxon abuianj or orUnUorif (on-be-utant) 
on th^ outside ; on the confines of any place, or time. 
In consequence, the word signifies near to, or close 
upon, and, metaphorically, concerning. When we say 
that a certain village is about seven miles from London, 
we do not ascertain the site of the village ; for there is 
a whole line of circumference around London, all parts 
of which are equally distant from that capital. It is 
hence that c^botU is sometimes reckoned synon3nnous 
with around, 'London is about seven miles distant 
from Ms village' is a definite expression; because 
' London' and ' this village' are, in this case, fixed sta- 
tions. From what we have said, the application of the 
prepositions Round axkd Around will be obvious. They 
differ from About in not being confined to the circum- 
ference of the surrounded space : they may be either 
near or distant^ provided they be within the circle of 

our ken. 

Nigh, Nigher, Nighest, 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, 

are words that express vicinity, and the gradual ap- 
proach to contiguity with respect to other things, whe- 
ther in time or place. The two S3n:ionymes have the 
same origin, and scarcely differ in their usage. Both 
are used adverbially ; but Near is more readily chosen 
when we look for an adjective. It has, in addition, the 
adverb Nearly, which is distinguishable from Al- 
most (mostly aU) by a very slight shade. We speak 
of a ' near residence' and of our ' nearest relations,' in 
which cases, nigh and nighest^ though once common, 
would now be awkward substitutes. Next, (the Saxon 
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superlative neahgesty next,) is merely another ortho- 
graphy of Nighest ; but custom has given it a more 
varied application. Nighest, or Nearest, is the greatest 
degree of Nearness (formerly Nighness) as com- 
pared with other objects that are also in the vicinity ; 
but Next is that order existing between two objects 
only, whether in place or succession, in which no third 
one intervenes. ^I shall see you ne^ week' means ^on 
the immediately following week \ but the speaker does 
not advert to the comparison of Nearness between that 
and any of the weeks that may succeed it, which he 
must have done had he said^ ' on the nearest week,' or, 
' on the nighest week.' It will be observed, too, that 
^ on the* precedes the latter cases, whereas ' nea^week' 
has neither a preposition nor an article. 

Although FtxTf FariheTy and Farihest are the coun- 
terparts of Near, Nigh, Nearer, &c. yet custom has so 
far distinguished the latter as to allow them to express 
the degrees of approximation to an object either with, 
or without, the intervention of the particle to ; and, 
consequently, in this latter usage they have been con- 
sidered as prepositions. We say, indifferently, < he 
was n^ar to London before he met with the accident,' 
or, < he was near London before,' &c. ; ' he sat next to 
me,' or ' he sat next me :' but we cannot say ' he was 
f(xr London,' &c« or that ' he sat farthest me :'~ for, in 
these cases, we must interpose the preposition from. 
By the interjection of to and/rom, the words return to 
the state of adverbs. 

With. — ^By. 

These ^prepositions are of similar origin, and there- 
fore, in practical usage, they are often confounded. 
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Their origin, however, although similar, is not the 
same, and accurate writers have always observed their 
distinction. By (as explained at page 180) is at the 
side ofy or near to : and With is the imperative of the 
Gothic verb withany to join, or unite for some particular 
purpose. Wi^ was a Saxon preposition, and had, then, 
some varieties of usage which are yet retained in com- 
position. As a separate word it always sigmfke^join. 
The things which it connects are considered as united 
for the occasion, either as necessary companions or as 
inseparable circumstances. That which is by (at the 
side of) may assist or otherwise interfere, but is no 
partner in the conduct of its fellow. We pass bi/ a 
man when we pass near him in our progress. To pass 
faith him, would be to take him along with us. We 
formerly showed the connexion between Be and Bt/ ; 
and the same sort of relationship existed between 
the Gothic Withan and the Saxon Weordian: from 
which latter we have derived the Conditional, Were, 
of our substantive verb. (See page ISO.) 

To add and to join are almost identical ; and, there- 
fore, there is a close affinity between And and With. 
Things conjoined with and are joint agents or patients, 
and are referred to a verb in the plural; whereas, taiih 
merely ties another thing, or circumstance, to the 
principal actor or subject of the piece; and, conse- 
quently, requires a verb in the singular only. Thus, 
< John wcUks with James ;' but < John and James walk.* 
It is to prevent any misapprehension with regard to 
the person, that James is placed after the verb ; other- 
wise we might as well write < John, with James, walks.' 
In this construction James is merely an adjunct ; for 
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we are not concenied with him as an actor, any more 
than in the phrases * John walks with a dogif or * he 
walks with a bundle* James, the Dog, and the Bundle 
are neither ai them nominatives: they would have 
been marked as ablatives had English nouns possessed 
terminations to distinguish such a case. 

When the verb marks opposition, and no other noun 
appears in the sentence except those that precede and 
follow the preposition, the two are presumed to be op- 
posed, to each other. Thus, < James fought wUh John 
against the common enemy* contains the substantive 
enemy^ on which the action of the verb &lls; but 
i James fought with John' presents no third party, and, 
therefore, it is to be supposed that they attacked one 
another. It is hence that toiih is sometimes explained 
by offoinst. It were well, however, in such cases, to 
vary the phraseology, so as to prevent any chance of 
misconception. Certain verbs necessarily imply this 
sort of opposition : as, * James contested urith him the 
palm of victory;' which might, be less doubtfully ex- 
pressed by * James and he contested, with each other, 
for the palm of victory.' 

In distinguishing between JVM and JBy, we should 
never forget that, whether literal or metaphorical, the 
former always includes the idea o£ junction and the 
latter of cusociation without absolute connexion. Cer- 
tain usages, in which it is supposed that they may be 
taken indiscriminately, are peculiar as well as few, 
and are consequential upon words, or ideas, that are 
guessed at, but not expressed in the sentence. ^ He 
was slain wiA a sword,' and * he was slain by a sword ' 
are given by Mr. Tooke as synonymous* In the for- 
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mer case, the sword is conjoined with the action, and, 
in the latter, it is the only instrument of death that is 
stated to be By, beside^ or near, on the occasion : the 
conclusion appears to be infallible* ' To sell by the 
yard' is to sell, — the yard being ^ or o^ hand; and, 
therefore, presumed to be necessary as a measure in 
the transaction. 

Were we to consider By as a foreign word, for 
which we had to find synon3rmes in the English 
tongue, we should discover that almost every sentence 
where it is found would present a shade of difference 
in the meaning. This is owing to its connexion with 
other words which vary its effect, so as to produce 
a ;'esemblance to other prepositions. < He robs by 
night,' that is in or during the night. ' He gained 
battles by sea and land,' that is, on sea and on land. 
< Day by day,' is equivalent to ^ day after day ;* or one 
day past and another day past» * By and By/ is, in 
one or two short spaces of time; and so of other 
phrases. We should be aware, however, that we are 
here speaking of relations, not of things ; and that, 
consequently, in this species of translation, we are 
merely producing a change of metaphors. Such is the 
nature of every word to which we give multiplied de- 
finitions ; for we never dream of setting down forty or 
fifty explanations to the name of any object that is 
cognizable by the senses. 

Without and Within have been already noticed. 
In composition, the Saxons used With and. Be indis- 
criminately. They had with-tUan and be-tUan, wUh- 
innan and be'4nnan, with exactly the same significa- 
tions. In a suite of two apartments, the Scotch But 
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and Ben (be-out and be-in) apply to the outer and 
the inner rooms — the kitchen and the parlour* The 
ofut^ in wUhouty is the same, whether we take wiih as 
the imperative of wyrlhany to be, or of trithany to jcnn. 
In the former case, Without is equivalent to Be'-ont; 
and in the latter, to OtU-joiny or to take away the 
junction. To Out, meaning to put out, b now seldom 
written ; but it has still a place in the Dictionaries, as 
well as its imperative the interjection Our I Out o^ 
is also there, as a preposition, although it is the^ 
only, that can properly belong to that class. The old 
French oste was equivalent to ^in the sense of eaxi^. 
The modem verb dter^ formerly oster, is to take away ; 
and To Oust is yet a term in English Law, signifying 
to drive out, or expel, from possession. Outre is a 
French word, of recent importation, which we use to 
designate any thing that is extravagant, or, wbat we 
consider to be beyond ordinary bounds. Withal, 
meaning < toith all this,' or, < in addition to,' is now sei- 
dom seen except in the compounds Therewithal 
and Wherewithal, formerly noticed. 

Beyond, on the farther side, is from the Saxon be- 
geondy gone by. << It is (says Tooke) the imperative 
3ey compounded with the past participle ^eon^, geonedy 
or gonedy of the verb gan, gangany or gongany to goy or 
to passy so that ' Beyond any place* means, he passed 
that place, or Be that place passed" From the same 
origin are Yon, Yond, and Yonder, formerly men- 
tioned. 

Between and Betwixt are acknowledged syn- 
onymes, and denote the relation of lying near, or pass- 
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ing by two separate objects (one on each side) ; as ex* 
pressed by] the word Twain, Saxon twegeiu There are 
a multitude of words, etymologically connected with 
the numeral Two, for which we must refer to that head 
in the Dictionary. 

Among, or Amongst, is the Saxon preposition 
gemang^ the contracted past participle gemengedy of 
the verb gemengan^ To Mingle. Of course, it is 
always followed by a noun of number ; with which, 
only, what precedes can be mixed, or mmgled. The 
Saxon manigey menigey menigOy (and more than twenty 
other orthographies,) signified a multitude. The old 
English and modern Scotch is Menge^ which appears 
in the adjective Many, and its compounds. Those 
.are few, but may be increased when required. 

Many is now seldom written as a substantive, 
being supplanted by the Latin word multitude. The 
authorities for its substantive use, however, are neither 
old nor worthless ; for, besides Shakspeare, it has the 
name of Dryden. 

<< The Many rend the skies with loud applause.'' 

Even in its adjective form, the word retains a trace 
of a collective noun ; and, on that account, it exhibits 
a. peculiar anomaly in the language. ^ A great many* 
still denotes a great multitude : and < a great many 
men* expresses (with acknowledged propriety) <a 
great number of men.' In both cases, jnany is, ob- 
viously, a substantive; but, in the latter example, the 
of\% not inserted. A like remark may be made re- 
specting Few, which, though limited, is still a collec- 
tive noun. We speak of a Fewy meaning a small 
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quantity ; and we also say * a few things' in place of 
a small number of things. Little and Much have 
nearly similar usages. But there is another applica- 
tion of Many^ still more peculiar; and which, from 
its general use, may be considered as an English 
idiom : it is made to precede a noun in the singular 
number, with an article intervening. Thus : 

^^ But should some neighbour feel a pam 

Just in the place where I complain. 

How many a message would he send ! 

What hearty prayers that I should mend I 

And more lament, when I am dead. 

Than all the suivellers round my bed." 

Swift. 

It were needless to multiply examples ; for they are 
to be found every where, in our most approved 
writers. 

To, Till, — Unto, Until. 

The particle To has already been defined in all its 
usages.* As a preposition, it is the point whither a 
moving body tends, or At which it arrives ; and we 
mention it again, solely for the sake of contrast with 
another preposition,^— Till. 

" That Till should be opposed to Faom, (says 
Tooke,) only when we are talking of JHtne, and upon' 
no other occasion, is evidently for this reason, viz. that 
Till is a word compounded of To and Whiky i. e. 
Time. And you will observe that the coalescence of 
these two words' to hfrnle, took place in the language 
long before the present wanton and superfluous use of 
the article the, which by the prevailing custom of 

* Seepages 83 and 190. 
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modern speech is now interposed. So that when we 
say ^frwn mom Till TiigM it is no more than if we 
said ^fram mom to time night. ' When we say ^fram 
mom TO nighty the word Time is omitted as unne- 
cessary. So we might say ^ from Turkey to the 
PLACE called England s or * to place England* But 
we leave out the mention oi Place as superfluous, and 
say only < to England* " 

All this is very ingenious ; and the reasoning might 
be fortified by adverting to the contractions of old 
English authors, who, as late as the time of Henry VIII, 
wrote Tone and Tother instead of ' the one' and 
' the other.' Nevertheless, this, like many other ety- 
mological conjectures, is founded on a mistake. The 
Saxon preposition tily or tUle^ was used both for To and 
TiUi — for the Latin ad as well as donee. The sub- 
stantive TiUe was a resting-place, or station ; and til- 
modig was calm-minded, quiet, tranquil. Stellan or 
StiUan was, /to placey or to render placid ; to stop the 
movements of body, or to attay the agitations of mind. 
The prefix S will be afterwards explained, by which 
it will be evident that the Saxon adjectives st^ and 
tiUe were s3n[ionymous. 

The Danish til signifies To and At, as well as Till 
the preposition of Time. ^ Kom % Morgen til mig* is 
* come to me to-morrow ;* and ' Til den bestemte Tid' 
is ^at the appointed hour.' The Swedish HI has 
exactly the same usage: ^ Komma til staden* is 'to 
come to town,' and ' til den tiden* is ^ till that time.' 
The Danish indtil and the Swedish intil are, each, 
equivalent both to Uhiil and Unto* 

The Scotch have always retained this general mean- 
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ing of Tilly as applicable both to time and to place. 
The examples in Gawin Douglas are innumerable ; * 
Barbour has tUlgyddre for Together; and, in fact, the 
same indiscriminate usage of To and TiU is universal, 
both in spoken and written language, on the North of 
the Tweed. In English the distinction is clearly pre- 
served. Unto and Until are on to and on tiU, that 
is, ' on to the place^ and ' on till the time;* but the 
words are getting out of use, the To and Till being 
reckoned sufficiently explicit. 

To, At ; On, Unto, Away from ; In, Into ; 

Off, Out of» 

The distinction between To and At is that of 
motion and rest. We go to a place : and we stop ca 
it. The To becomes At when it has ceased to move. 
We aim ott, or shoot at; but the At, or mark to which 
these exertions are pointed, is itself stationary. 

At is close tOy without any assignable distance ; but 
we still attend to the idea of the objects being distinct. 
On makes the junction more complete, as if the To, 
ToOf or Two, were become One. At, with respect to 
two bodies, applies equally to both, whatever be their 
relative magnitudes : but On refers to a smaller body's 
being joined to a larger. Further, if we suppose the 
larger body to move, that which is On must move 
along with it (unless taken^ or thrown, Off,) while 
that which is merely At will be left behind. 

On differs from In, by being united at the outer 
part, or visible surface, whereas In is supposed to be 
out of sight, as if covered with a shell. To pass 
Unto is to the on, or outside ; but, to pass Into is to 
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penetrate the surface. The opposite of On is Off ; 
of Unto is Away from ; of In is Out ; and of Into 
is Out of. These several distinctions are merely 
consequences drawn from the explanations formerly 
given ; but we judged that they would be rendered 
more apparent by contrast. This contrast, too, we 
believed would strike more forcibly when referred to 
natural objects rather than to metaphysical relations : 
the metaphorical applications maybe multiplied at the 
pleasure of the writer. 

On, Upon. . Upon is literally, on the upper side ; 
but what is it that constitutes up and dovm f With 
respect to things upon this globe, it is the direction 
from and to the centre of the earth ; and the language 
of ordinary life appears, on this subject, to be in unison 
with that of philosophy. Every thing that is on the 
surface of a body is upon it, to whatever part of that 
surface it may adhere. A fly walks equally well upon 
the ceiling of the room, upon the window-pane, or 
upon the floor. Neither in metaphorical usage does 
upon differ from on. Something is laid dloum, or 
asserted, on, or upon, which other things are made to 
rest. If we are to give upon a distinctive meaning, it 
is only when it is considered as two separate words, 
up and on : * Lay these things up,' < where up f < up 
on the shelf.' ' He is up, o/i the top of the house,' &c. 

Over, Above. The Saxon ufoy uferoy and trfemest 
are equivalent to Up, Upper, and Upmost, or Upper- 
most; and the comparative uf^r'a is, doubtless, the 
etymon of the Saxon preposition o/er, as well as of 
the English Over. Over for *■ upper' and Overest for 
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< uppermost' are frequent in Chaucer. Above is the 
Saxon preposition be-^fan, or abufanj [pn^'Vfan^ on 
the top, or upper side : it is the old English Aboven 
and the Scotch Aboon, Over, or more vp, differs from 
Above as being indefinite in height, whereas the latter 
is more immediately upon the object which is below. 
This comparison, however, is more consonant with 
et3rmology than with usage; for, with respect to 
elevation, the words seldom 4ieed to be discriminated. 
The chief practical distinction is that Above, both 
literally and metaphorically, is confined to designate 
what really is, or may be imagined to be. Over-head ; 
whereas Over is beyond in any direction : ' Over the 
field,' < Over the brook,' or <- Over the sea,' is across, 
or beyond the field, the brook, or the sea. It may 
also mean above those places, on the idea that the 
object we speak of may hover or float above in the 
manner of a bird, or of a winged deity. 

Figuratively, Over is more, or beyond what is looked 
for; and, in this sense, it is much employed as a Prefix. 
To Overrate, for example, is to prize above or beyond 
the value ; and to Overcome is to subdue or conquer. 
Above is also a Prefix, but in a very few cases* Above- 
cited and Above-mentioned designate such things 
as have been cited or mentioned before, and figura« 
tively, in a higher situation than the present. Above- 
ground, is above the earth's surface, in opposition to 
Underground. Above-all is of higher value than 
what have been previously spoken of. Aboveboard 
is open and visible, in allusion to the fraudulent tricks 
of gamblers, and particularly card-players, which are 
stigmatized as shuffling and • Underhand. To fall 
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Overboard is a sea phrase, meaning, to fall over the 
ship's deck into the water/ 

Ovevy when connected with motion, is from one 
side to the other ; but it traverses the space by pass- 
ing 0602;^, not through^ the substance or medium ; and 
it is hence that To Overflow, or To Overspread, is 
tojlowy or to spreadf so as to cover the whole of the 
surface. 

Through, Thorough, Thro. 

On the supposition of the motion of a body, its course 
may be marked by describing the medium, or sub- 
stance, through which it passes. Words expressing 
this relation must state that one body divides, cuts, or 
separates the parts of another ; or that it passes by 
an opening already made. Through, or Thorough, 
(contractedly Thro,) is the Saxon thurhy or ihuruhy 
the same with thurCf thurc^ or durtZy a Door, or 
passage. This apparent identity of the preposition 
and the substantive was observed by Skinner, and 
illustrated by Mr* Tooke, from other divisions of the 
Gothic tongue : the Dutch door or deur, for example, 
stands equally for the noun and the preposition. The 
Greek Thura (0vpa) also signified a door^ but had 
no prepositive usage. 

The irregular orthographies of the Saxon and old 
English writers have, frequently, left us with dupli- 
cates of the same original word ; and of this Through 
and Thorough are marked instances. The best authors, 
for a century past, have distinguished them, as well as 
their compounds, by confining Through to the class 
of prepositions and Thorough to that of adjectives ; 
but this praiseworthy improvement has been much 
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retarded by the antiquated and promiscuous explana- 
tions of the Dictionaries; explanations which ought 
to find their way only into Glossaries. Through 
an object is, then, passing it by penetrcE^ng ; iind 
Over is passing by the upper side. Throughout 
is a compound preposition signifying wholly out^ leav- 
ing no part unpenetrated. Thorough and Tho- 
roughly are the adjective and adverb, expressing 
the quality or state of being perforated or passed 
through ; and hence, in any work of labour, - they are 
equivalent to complete and completely,— finished and 
in a finished manner. 

The German durch and the Dutch door are both 
used extensively as prefixes. The Saxon ihurh and 
the old English ikrvh or thorough were also so em- 
ployed; but, in latter times, the compounds firom that 
source have been superseded by words adopted from 
the Latin, (either directly or through the medium of 
the French,) and these have the equivalent, but inse- 
parable, preposition per : so that we have retained 
only two or three with our national prefix. A Tho- 
roughfare, from the Saxon faran^ to go, is a public 
passage. Thoroughpaced is an adjective taken from 
the Menage; and literally designates a horse which 
has been thoroughly or completely bred, so as to be 
fit for the rider ; that is, in the phrase of the stable, 
< Broken in,' Thoroughbred has a similar mean- 
ing, but may be applied to man as well as to animals : 
Swift has written Thoroughsped. Johnson has pre- 
served the adverb Thoroughstitch in his Diction- 
ary, at the same time adding the stigma, a low word* 
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It is obsoletei but not low. The Saxon thurhsticcean 
was < to go through sharply;' from sticean to stick, or 
stab. 

The significations of many of the prepositions ai'e 
peculiarly modified when they refer to multitude. 
They are applicable to each and to all of the indi- 
viduals of the group ; and, hence, they have both a 
distrUmtive and a collective power. * Through life ' is 
through every period, and to the conclusion of exist- 
ence. ^ To go through the city' may be either to pass 
from one end to the other, or to visit every street and 
square. The prepositions in such cases undergo no 
change of meaning ; for the ambiguity is occasioned 
by the collective nouns. 

When this collection is composed of spaces of time, 
as days, weeks, months, &c. the prepositions are equi- 
valent to During : ^ per multos annos,' during many 
years. * To live for^ outy or through a long period, 
and * to live during a long period,' are synonymous. 
It is only by the known measures of space and time 
that magnitude and duration can be expressed ; and, 
when the extent of either is unlimited, the body which 
should serve as a comparison (that, unthy under, 
above, through, by, or over, which the other stands 
or moves,) is left undescribed. Continual is from 
the Latin con and tenere, to hold together, and denotes 
an undivided, unbroken succession in space or time, 
either for a certain length or in general, as the other 
parts of the sentence shall limit or leave indefinite. 
* It moved Continually for a year' signifies that 
something moved during a year ujithout stopping. ^ It 
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moves continuaUyy or ' it shall move continuaUyy sup- 
poses no period to the motion. Perpetual, from 
perpetuare, Latin, to oo through^ has a similar usage. 
' To move Perpetually/ is to move onwards to the 
end without ijUerruption. Ever is equal to Over in 
the sense of the Latin perpes^ that is, perpetualy entirCf 
or gainy thrmtgh the whole. Ev^ry is over, attending 
to each individual. Ever is seldom confined in its sig- 
nification ; but, when it is so, it refers to some whole 
which is expressed or understood. < If ever I nieet 
him' is, * if I meet him at any point over the general 
extent of time.' Ever and Over had, at one period of 
our language, the same orthography ; and the chief 
distinction of the words at present is, that one is ap- 
plied to time and the other to space. 

" So doth wymmen, after misdoyng. 
No CODDOO DO schame, no repentyng ; 
Over heo bylevith in foKe, 
So in the lym doth the flye." 

Kpng AliMunder. 
To whatever depth we may push our metaphysical 
abstractions, and however much, from the play of 
words, we may imagine ourselves to be wise when we 
are only profound, a slight inquiry into the origin of 
terms would easily point out the path to reason and 
nature. Those words, in all languages, which have 
been supposed to convey the idea of endless duration 
are derived from the expressions of time. The Greek 
aictfv, aion^ and the Latin isvumf indicate, in their lite- 
ral sense, an aye or period of action; and are often 
employed to denote ^nite duration. JStemitas, from 
(^vum (of j) and trans, is, in its origin, a long period, or 
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beyond an age. Always is in all ways; unchange- 
ably. Attentioii to this unvaried application of lan- 
guage to what is cognizable by the senses, may be 
highly useful in tracing the extent of its figurative 
dominion. 

In the forming of compound words, Ever is employ- 
ed both as a prefix and as a termination. In the former 
case it is equivalent to ahoays : thus, Everlasting, 
(with its adverb Everlastingly,) is without decay ; 
and Everduring is always enduring, or remaining. 
The number of such compounds, which have been ad- 
mitted into the Dictionaries, is few ; but they may be 
multiplied at pleasure. The ever may precede almost 
any participle : at first, indeed, with a hyphen ; but, if 
the compound be expressive, the word will soon be 
adopted by others^ and the hyphen withdrawn. Those 
words which terminate in Ever may, also, be noticed 
in this place. They are all either pronouns or prono- 
minal adverbs ; and they might have been included 
under one or other of those heads, had Ever and Over 
been, then, explained. 

Whoever, designates any person, or number of per- 
sons, separated from the general mass, or (in a limited 
sense) from the class over which we direct our view ; • 

Whatever, designates any one or more of the 
things, or circumstances ; and 

Whichever, designates any one or more of the 
beings, things, or circumstances, selected at will from 
the mass over which our view extends. 

Wherever, denotes any place, in (or over) the ex- 
tent of space, in which the object, or objects, we speak 
o^ may be found. 
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Whemeveb, denotes any moment, in (or over) the 
course of time, during which what we speak of may 
exist. 

However, is in any mode, or manner, that may be 
chosen ; notwithstanding what may have been previ- 
ously asserted. 

We stated (page 80) that So and As were both, in 
their origin, equivalent to That, differing only in 
their present usage; and in that sense we find them 
when compounded with other words. Whereas, with 
the signification of * in place that,* is a conjunction ; 
and in the sense of * seeing thai,* or some collateral 
expression, it introduces the greater part of our Acts 
of Parliament and public Proclamations. Whoso, for 
'who thaty* is nearly obsolete, being superseded by 
Whosoever. Howso, Whatso, and Whereso, are 
wholly antiquated. 

Soever, literally that ecer, can scarcely be consi- 
dered as an independent word ; for it is always joined 
to a pronoun, either in reality, or in construction. The 
words Whoever, Whatever, &c just explained, are 
occasionally changed into Whosoever, Whatsoever, 
Whichsoever, Wheresoever, Whensoever, How- 
soever, with no perceptible alteration of meaning; 
and, in addition, we have the genitive and objective 
cases, Whosesoever and Whomsoever ; as well as, 
Whencesoever and Whithersoever,— r/^ww and to 
' what place soever.* 

There is a peculiarity of construction with respect 
to some of the compounds now mentioned ; for certain 
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words may, if we please, intervene between the termi- 
nation- ^oerer and the preceding parts of the compounds 
Whichsoever, Whatsoever, and Howsoever are the 
oflenest so written ; but we believe that our meaning 
will be best explained by examples : 

< When, or where, soever the election may be held; in 
whcU way soever he may act ; whose advice soever he 
may take ; which party soever he may espouse ; or, 
how great soever may be his talents : he is sure to be 
outvoted, unless, he will degrade himself by resorting 
to bribery.* 

Though these and such like expressions are not ele- 
gant, they are, nevertheless, legitimate English. 

Never is ne^ever or not ever, — the absence of pro- 
gress, either in space or duration. When referring to 
quantity, ^ ever so much' and ^ never so much' have been 
always considered as synonymous; because, the ever 
is used in the sense of over, or beyond ; and the words 
' so much* designate an indefinite quantity, which may 
be as great as we please. To have * ever so much ' is 
to possess over, or above, any specified quantity, assume 
it as high as we will ; and, to have * never so much ' is 
to have so rmjtch that there can be no increase over or 
beyond it. The phrases < ever so pleasant ' and ' never 
so pleasant;' ^ever so rich' and ^rtever so rich,' and 
others of a similar nature^ may be explained on the 
same principle. 

In Forever, which has but recently become a sin- 
gle word, the ever refers to time. When marking the 
divisions of duration, we say, <for an hour,' * for a day,' 
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'for a year/ &c.; and JFor-ever is a kindred expression, 
but leaves the length of the period unfixed, and there- 
fore, by implication, never ending. 

Evermore is always more, — an interminable addi- 
tion. 

Our ancestors were accustomed to clinch every ex- 
pression which seemed indefinite. Hence the origin 
of their double negatives and double superlatives; and 
hence, also, in the case before us, the phrases 'for ever 
and ever* to denote an unending future, and 'from 
everlasting to everlasting * to express the conjunction of 
an Eternity past with an Eternity to come. 

It is pleasing to observe the coincidence between 
language and philosophy. Negatives are incapable of 
expressing any abstract idea of nonentity^ because no 
such power of abstraction belongs to the human mind. 
They either take away the substance of which we 
speak, and then as to us no^tn^ remains; or, by a pro- 
cess analogous to the infinitesimals of the mathemati- 
cian, they mark the zero of existence, by the least of 
conceivable objects. The Greek inseparable preposi- 
tion vc, the Latin adverb ne^ and our No, denote the 
absence or want of that to which they refer. They are 
the opposite o£ present or possession, expressed by Aye, 
Yea, Yes, or Be. Age, yea, and yes, are the French 
imperatives aye and ayez, have thou and have ye, of 
the verb avoir, to have. 'Give or grant me this.' 
' Yes,' ' have it.' ' No,' or ' Nay ' (French rCaye,) 
' away with it.' It is thus that we indicate assent or 
denial. That absence is the true meaning of the Latin 
ne may be admitted from its correspondence with the 
conjunction lest, which, as we have seen, arises from 
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the Saxon lesany to dismiss or send away. In French, 
ne and non require some qualifying additions in order 
to express complete negation. Pasy a step, is a single 
movement and denotes the smallest motion ; Tie pas, is 
w^ a step. A point is the least mark, and figuratively 
little or nothing^ like iota (and jot) the name of the 
Greek letter t, i; ne point is noney not an iota. This 
kind of double negative was formerly used in English. 
' He ne did not ' is a common phrase in Chaucer ; and 
we have still similar modes of writing; as, ^not at all;* 
' not in the leasts' &c. No and Not have different 
forms of usage. No is applied to express the negation 
of things; and Not to express that of actions. No has 
the effect of an adjective; and Not of an adverb. 
When we say, ' he has not money,' we assert that he is 
destitute of money, in opposition to those who say or 
believe that he has it : here the not is applied to the 
verb Jias. But when we say ' he has no money,' we 
allude to no opinion of others, but use no merely in 
opposition to some. In this case, no is an adjective to 
the word money. 

We have the privative prefixes Ne, Neg, Non, and 
No from the negatives above mentioned. Ne is con- 
nected with a few words. Necessity, from the Latin 
cedere, to yield or give place to, is what cannot be set 
aside; and Never, as before mentioned, is ne^ever. 
The Latin nee or neqtee is not that, and hence (trans- 
forming the c into g) is negare^ to deny. Negation 
and Negative are from this source ; and, from legere^ 
to gather, was formed the Latin verb negligercy to 
Neglect. The inseparable preposition Non is equi- 
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valent to noi^ as in Nonexistence, Nonsense, Non- 
residence, &c the compositioii of which is obvious. 
JVb appears in Nothing, Nowhere, and in that abs- 
traction of nonentity Nothingness. 

When treating of adverbs, we showed that the initial 
A is a contraction of the old Saxon on, meaning on^ 
or in. Certain words with this prefix are prepositions ; 
but that character is a consequence of the prefix (itself 
a preposition), and not of the root with which it is con- 
joined. The classes of words run into one another ; and 
the same association of letters may, sometimes, be taken 
either as an adverb, a conjuncti<H], or a preposition, 
according to the usage which custom has assigned it. 
Along (on length) for example, which we spoke of 
only as an adverb, has been ranked by Mr. Tooke as a 
preposition. 

The prepositive application of the adverbs Along 
and Alongside is easily accounted for; but there is 
another preposition. Along ^ (or Long ^ as it was 
sometimes written,) which, though now obsolete^ is 
still heard from the mouths of the vulgar: ^It was 
along of you that I got into the scrape;* and 'it was 
ahng of him that I got out of the difficulty,' are exam- 
ples. This second usage of the word Along has been 
referred by some Grammarians to a separate source. 

^^ The Anglo-Saxons (says Tooke) used tufo words 
for these two purposes, Andlang, Andlong, Ondlong, 
for the first, and Gelang for the second : and our most 
ancient English writers observed the same distinc- 
tion, using Endlong for the one, and Along for the 
other:" and of this distinction he gives numerous 
examples from Gower and Chaucer. 
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We have already remarked that the prepositions are 
frequently interchangeable. * On the length,' * by the 
length/ ^through the length,' and 'lengthwise,' all 
present the same general idea ; although, for every 
particular usage, one shall be found to be more fitted 
than either of the others. The Saxon on^ and the in- 
separable prefixes, and^ or ond, and ge^ have, each, 
been translated by the English A: geUmg is Along 
and gemang is Among. While Along retained the 
separate application above stated, the two distinguish- 
ing orthographies were likewise retained by accurate 
writers : on the same principle as the Scotch had but 
and boU When one of these usages was lost sight 
of, the different spellings also ceased to exist. The 
Scotch never had the distinct usages of Along : a cir- 
cumstance which, with others of a similar kind, goes 
to prove that their dialect of the Gothic was not the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

There is more than one method of passing an object 
endlang, endwise^ or in the direction of its length. A 
person walks along the margin of a stream, a swallow 
skims along its surface, and a fish swims aUmgy or 
through the water. It is in the latter sense that the 
phrase 'along of him' was understood. It was through 
him, or by his means {medium) that the effect was 
produced. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



OF PREFIXES. 



It is repeated concurrence that leads to the com- 
bination of the dementary syllables of words, and con- 
stitutes in one vocable what had originally been two. 
Prepositions are so generally attendant on nouns, that 
the separation is gradually disregarded ; and, accord- 
ingly, they form the far greater part of the Prefixes of 
the English tongue. It is hence that we have iNconte, 
ovTffoings, BBVOKvmeniianed, AVTBRmentioned, &c. be- 
sides a numerous class adopted from the prepositions 
of other nations. To exhibit the force and efiect of 
these various prefixes is our present object: ' 

Motion proceeds by beginning at one point and end- 
ing at another. < A stone falls,' but there is a place 
where it began to fall, and there is another where it 
will stop. These places are denominated by nouns, 
but some qualification must necessarily be adjected to 
denote the use to which they are applied : ^ the stone 
falls, beginning at the window and ending at the 
ground/ Words synonjrmous with beginning and endj 
when speaking of the place or time of action, must 
therefore be frequently employed. They point out 
certain relations, or situations, of the agent, and con- 
sequently they come under the class of prepositions. 
In English, From and To are, in the sense we have 
mentioned, equivalent to beginning and end: ' The 
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Stone fsUAsfrom the window /So the ground.' The origin 
of these particles has already been investigated. From 
rs Fore, beginning^ author^ or source. To is At — the 
e^dy or completion^ of an action. From and to may be 
used where there has been no progression, as ' the 
lamp hangs from the ceiling/ and ' the grease stieks 
TO the floor.' In the former case, the ceiling is the 
place where the attachment commences ; and, in the 
latter, the floor is the place on which the grease has 
fallen, and to which it adheres. From is, in some cases, 
synonymous with cattse, as, * he loved^^m habit.' This 
is merely a different view of the word, as denoting on- 
gin^ or source* His love arose or began at habit, — ^habit 
was the source^ or cause^ of his love. 

From and to are seldom, if ever, used as Prefixes, 
that is, as initial syllables in compound words; but 
many of our other prepositions (as m, wUhy &c.) are 
employed in both capacities. On the other hand^ there 
are certain prefixes, as en^ re^ &c. that are never written 
except in composition; and which, on that account, 
are termed Inseparable Prepositions. All those 
prefixes which are attached to words that have been 
imported from other languages are, with us^ insepar- 
able ; although many of them were separable preposi- 
tions in their native soil. 

Apo. The Greek apoy whether single or in compo- 
sition, correspond;^ with oury^vm, and compound words 
with this prefix are all of Greek extraction. An 
Apostle (Greek ApostoloSy from steUoy I send,) sig- 
pifies a messenger, or one sent from another; but, 
having qome to us through the church, it is confined, 
in its application, to the higher species of religious 

N 
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missions. The Apocalypse (axoKoXvypi^} or Revela- 
tions of St. John, is a noun compounded of cqM>y and 
kaiyptOf to cover, as with a veil. The apo, or from^ is 
in this case equivalent to the prefix un, and denotes 
the removing or withdrawing of the veil, which is also 
the meaning of the Latin revdarey to reveal. 

Ay Ab, or Abs, is a Latin preposition which, in com- 
position is thus variously written, according to the 
initials of the words to which it is prefixed. Ab is 
written before a vowel ; Abs before c or t; and A be- 
fore every other consonant. This prefix^has the effect 
oE/roniy and is referred, by the Latin etymolc^sts, to 
the Greek ajM>. In English, To Abstain is to bold 

from ; To Abstract is to draw Jrom ; To Avert is 
to Xximfrom; and To Absolve is to free Jrom: com- 
pounded firom the Latin verbs tenerey to hold ; trakercy 
to draw ; vertere, to turn ; and soherey to free, or 
loosen. 

A or An, privalive. It is evident that what have 
been termed inseparable prepositions modify the words 
to which they are joined, only by a reference to other 
words in the sentence. To Abstrcuty to drawymn, 
must point by its preposition to some object from 
whence the thing drawn had its origitu If this «ourve, 
or FROM, be not expressed, the compound is left tmfe- 

finUey and denotes the action in general. AyAbyOftAbsy 
is usually prefixed to verbs or their derivatiyes ; and, 
in such situations, will natundly suggest the idea of 
etparatwHy or distancey which the preposition alone does 
by no means represent. In this view it is, in some 
cases, united to nouns and qualities, marking the thing 
which prooeedsy or is taken away fiom something elae* 
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The Greek A had this privative power. Budo;, hythos^ 
signifies a bottom. The Ionic dialect changed the lh 
into 88j and hence, with A^ privative, was formed Afiw' 
vo^y Abyssos, wanting a bottom^ the origin of our Abyss. 
The Latin synonyme i^profundum^ from fundus^ a bot^ 
torn or foundaUony and proy before, metaphorically 
away from or distant To avoid the hiatus, the Greeks 
interposed an n between succeeding vowels, and it is 
therefore that A becomes An in Anarchy, which, from 
arche {apxvDy a rule, denotes the want or absence of 
all government, and, therefore, implied confusion. 

Ad. The Latin ad is allied to to, as ab is to from. 
The words are opposed to one another. Aby andyrom, 
are the origin or beginning. Ady (at,) and to, are the 
effect, result, or end In composition the d in Ad is 
often exchanged for a duplicate of the following letter ; 
and the prefix becomes Ac, Af, Ag, Al, An, Ap; Ar, 
As, or At, as in Accord, Ajffronty Aggression, &c. The 
explanation of words in Ad will be obvious from at- 
tending to our account of Ab ; for the remarks on the 
composition of the latter are, in some degree, appli- 
cable to all the other prepositions. To Adjoin is to 
join to ; To Adhere is to stick to ; and To Adduce 
is to bring to : from jungercy to join ; htsrere, to stick ; 
and ducere, to bring. 

De« The Latin preposition de is synonymous with 
our (fi Ab is beginning, De is separation; €Lpart taken 
from a whole, making that off, or separajte, which was 
formerly on, or one with the whole mass. On is com- 
plete junction, forming a union between the primary 
substance and that which is brought to it. Upon is a 
species of on. It is on the upper side. Ab and de, 

n2 
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from and of may be often substituted respectively for 
one another. ' I lifted the stone ynwn the ground,' and 
< I lifted the stone off the ground/ are equally express- 
ive of the action ; but,^om states where the stone was 
when I began to lift it, and o^ directs us to the sub- 
stance /nrnt which it was separated* * I lifted the stone 
from the ground into the waggon' — < I lifted it off the 
ground on which it was laid.' The Latins had * toUere 
de terra^ or, < toUere a ixrral to raise offy or from^ the 
ground, as the different views directed. JDt is in every 
case synonymous with off. By figure it signifies abouty 
concerning y cfter^ &c. and in French it is the sign of the 
genitive, — of something belonging to, or sprung from, 
another. It is in composition only that De appears in 
English, having been transferred with its compounds 
from the Latin. From what we have already said, its 
meaning will be obvious. It expresses being off] or 
away from, something to which the word refers, or from 
what the word itself simply denotes. The latter has 
been termed its privative power ; and, as we shall find 
in the cases of In and Un, it must sometimes undo 
what has been dxme : To Debar is to bar from, or to 
separate ; To Decamp is to change one's camp or resi- 
dence ; To Decompose (the opposite o£ compose) is to 
resolve into its constituent parts ; To Decrease (the 
reverse of growth) is to vmgrow, or to grow less ; To 
Despair, from spero, 1 hope, is to want hope ; and so 
of others. 

In. he particle in was noticed when treating of 
adverbs. As a preposition it marks the spot where 
anything is situated. In this sense it may be ex- 
plained by the word place, which, without injury to 
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the meaning of the sentence, may be substituted in its 
stead. For instance, < I was in the house/ and ' I was 
place the house ;' * I went into the garden/ and < I went 
to place the garden/ are, respectively, synonymous. 
' I did it in consequence of his advice :' here the situ- 
ation, or timey consequent upon his advice, is personi- 
fied, or rather specified ; and it is stated that it was 
Iften, or in that time (viewing the extent of time figura- 
tively as aplace)^ that the action was done. We have 
before remarked that all words that are originally ap- 
plicable to local connexion may, also, be applied to the 
measure of the succession of events. Space and Durat 
titmf with equal power, preside over and include within 
their dominion all the actions of the Universe. Place 
and Timcy with delegated authority, are the corre- 
sponding Rulers of the World ; and, so similar is their 
sway, that they are perpetually mistaken for one another. 
/n, therefore, is also used to signify time ; and, when 
so used, the word time will always be completely equi- 
valent. Thus, we may say, ' I went to London, in two 
hours,' or ' I went to London, time two hours/ with 
equal meaning, and without the least risk of being 
misunderstood, although the latter phraseology is not 
generally employed. 

In is a Latin as well as an English preposition ; and, 
as a prefix, in both languages, it has, in many cases, 
the same meaning as ya its separate use. The purely 
English words with which it is now conjoined were 
not ^ways so united ; but they are few compared with 
the derivatives that have been formed from the Latin. 
Inborn designates some principle that has been bom 
with us, — a property inherent in our nature ; and In- 
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NATE, a compound from the Latin naittSj bom, is an 
exact synonyme. This prefix is written II and Ir be- 
fore words beginning, respectively, with / and r ; and 
Im before such as b^in with m orp. To Imprison^ 
to put in prison, and To Imcarceratb (from earcery a 
prison), are written indiscriminately. To Illumink 
(from lumeuy a light), is To Enlighten ; and To Ir- 
radiate (Latin trradio^ from in and radii, rays,) is to 
throw rays, or beams, of light in or upon an object. 

En. There is a sort of intransitive use of In which 
applies rather to the action of the verb than to any 
object on which it acts : this use is termed intensivef 
and agrees with En, in the sense which we formerly 
considered it, when speaking of verbal prefixes. Sn 
and In are often improperly confounded. They, in 
many cases, appear in the Dictionaries as varied spell- 
ings of the same word, when, in such cases, they might 
mark useful distinctions. In should preserve, as far as 
possible, the force of the preposition^ and JEn the sign 
of activity. To Inclose, for example, signifies (or 
ought to signify) to close tii or to close a place ; and 
To Enclose is, simply, to make close. To Inquire 
is to seek tn, or to search the place ; and to Enquire 
is generally to make search. Sn makes JSm before ^ 
j9, and ph. Besides being an old English prefix, it is a 
Greek as well as a French preposition, and accompa- 
nies derivatives from both those languages. 

The Latin in^ when prefixed to qualities, is a mark 
of negation. It expresses the absence or want of the 
quality which the word would otherwise indicate ; 
and this privative signification is attached to a multi- 
tude of English adjectives, and other words, which are 
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derived from the Latin tongue. Thiu, Hhgal \% not 
legal; Immoduty is the want of modesty; Inesduitut- 
ibk is what eamnot be exhausted; Irrecoverably is 
beifond recovery; and so of others. It is from the 
constitution of the word to which it is joined, and not 
from any transforming power of the particle m, that 
such compounds reverse the idea of the primary. 
Though not decent, ortndecent, is merely the negatUm 
of decent, yet, as there can be no medium in such a 
case, the one is directly the opposite of the other. The 
negative In is never prefixed to verbs; and in this 
consists the distinction between that and its primary 
usage, in which the preposition points to a relation 
with some other object. When prefixed to qualities, 
it has no object to which it can refer. 

Why in should be thus employed as a privative has 
puzzled the grammarians. Some have gone to the 
Hebrew am ; but this is a translation, and not an ety- 
mology. May it not be that a body when passing tn, 
becomes one with that which it penetrates; and, 
therefore, is vHaUmg^ having no longer a separate 
existence? The Greek preposition en is In; but, 
when aspirated, it becomes the numeral one^ which is 
without addition ; single or alone. The ancient Greek 
mode of writing, (termed Boustrophedon,) by re^ 
versing the characters, may have changed the en into 
the Latin adverb ne^ which we have already noticed 
as a privative prefix. 

Un,— synonymous with the negative t», is the pre* 
fix Un. It is of Saxon origin, and more generally 
joined to words tliat flow from the Gothic source, 
while m is oftener applied to such as are of Latin 
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has die nme power in ampontMi i 
IttTe also avDi, osng ■ ■ wwl iy fat 
pendulum of a dodc is bj them le ii u e d die 
When 0t or «■ is prefixed to Yerfas» it does not only 
sonify that die action is mai perfwmed, but diat it is 
rofertaL To Ratkl is to twist and cwdu s e ; To 
UsRATEL is to separate what has been f owAd l The 
reason is obfiou s : — One Terb cannot be the n^atiYe 
of another, becanse the taatf 0^ aeriim would divest it 
of its verbal nature, and die privatiTe particle moat 
therefore mark opposition. The French mi is one^ and 
the English one is pronounced wnau 

Dis. The Latin inseparable preposition dSt(Di befiire 
certain consonants) was probabljderiredbjthe Romans 
from the Greek digy twice. It denotes that a thing once 
whdef or eon^fotmdedf is now dkridedjOrmp a w u tBd; and, 
in as far as its usage is extended, it is equivalent to de, 
with which, perhaps, it has a common origin. The 
etymologies of oit and ta from erne, and of dU from Iwo, 
are completely analogous. Dis^ or dij is a very gene* 
ral English prefix. To divide is to separate so as the 
parts may be observed, from the Latin vjdbv, to see ; 
io dimfoncertw to separate those who had concerted to- 
gether ; and To Dismantle is to take qff^ the mande 
with which a thing is covered. Dis sometimes drops 
the s and assumes the initial consonant of the word to 
which it is joined : as, Different, literally set asun- 
der, from the lAtin fero, I carry; and To Diffuse, to 
spread abroad, fromfouus, poured out. 

Se. The Latin prefix m may be accurately En- 
glished by the words qffy anoay fnm^ aside or {qntri. 
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From the Latin cedere^ to yield, or give place to, we 
have To Secede, to depart, to go aside or away from 
any thing with which we were formerly connected ; 
To Seduce is to lead astray, from dwxre^ to lead ; and 
To Select, from legere^ to gather, is to choose out 
from a number. 

. Semi, Demi, and Hemi. Compounding se with mi 
(the root of the Greek fu^os, fnesos, the Latin medmSf 
the French nd, and our middle, all of the same signifi- 
cation), the Latins formed semi, the half; literally, one 
of the divisions of any thing divided in the middle. 
Semi was much used in composition, and from thence 
we have such words as Semicircle, half of a circle, 
and Semimetal, a half metal, that is, imperfect, hav- 
ing but half the qualities of a metal. Half is also 
used in the latter sense ; and, when a thing is not well 
or completely performed, we say it is done by halves, 
or only half done. De and ee being similar, we have 
Demi, equivalent to Semi, a half. Hence we .have 
Demigod, half human, half divine ; with some others. 
We have also a few words in Hemi, a Greek insepa- 
rable preposition of the same force as Semi and Demi. 
A Hemisphere is half of a sphere. 

Numerals, from their general occurrence, often be- 
come pre^xes; and compounds from the Greek and 
Latin languages are adopted with the original expres-, 
sion of quantity. We shall notice the most common, 
with an instance of the application of each. Some 
of these are seldom used ; but they may be deemed 
worthy of attention, because scientific writers have 
assumed the liberty of encreasing their compounds 
at pleasure . 

n5 
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Mono and Uni are. from the Greek fiovog and th^ 
Latin unuSf one : Monotony is sameness of tone, and 
Uniform is of one form. Bi, or Bis, is from the Latin 
biSf twice ; as Biped, one who has two feet. Tre, or 
Tri, is from the Greek rpei$ and the Latin tres, three ; 
as in Triangle, a figure with three angles. Tetra 
is the Greek TnTapa^ four : Tetrachord is a musi- 
cal instrument with four strings. Quadri, or Qua- 
DRU, is from the Latin qtiotuary four ; as in Quadru- 
ple, fourfold. Pent is the Greek vcyre, five : Pen* 
TAGON, from yoovMi gamay an angle, denotes a figure 
having five angles. Quinqub and Qctimtu are the 
Latin qtdnque^ five, and quintu$y the fifth : Quin- 
quennial is consisting of five years, and Quin- 
tuple is fivefold. Hex is the Greek 1^, six, as in 
Hexameter, the denomination for a verse of six 
feet; and Sex is Latin for six, as in sextanty con*^ 
taining a sixth part of a whole, as of a circle, &c. 
Hept and Sept are from the Greek kmoL and the 
Latin septem, seven : Heptarchy is a name for the 
seven Saxon Governments of England, and Sep- 
tember was the seventh month of the Roman 
year. Octa or Octo, is from the Greek oxroo and 
the Latin octOy eight ; and hence we have Octahed- 
ron, (compounded from ^pa^ a base or seat,) a solid 
having eight sides. Dec a and Decem are from the 
Greek Sexa and the Latin deceniy ten ; Decade is a 
collection of ten, as ten days, ten weeks, &c. and to 
Decimate is to take the tenth part. Cent, from the 
Latin centumy a hundred, and cmnusy a year, forms 
Centennial, belonging to a hundred yearib ; Mil- 
lennium, a thousand years, comes from milley a 
thousand. Pan, from the Greek iraVj and Omni from 
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the Latin ovmisy all, or every, appear in Pandemo* 
NiUM, the palace of all the demons, and Omnipotent; 
all'powerful. Poly is from the Greek ff«Xi;^, and 
MuLTi from the Latin fmUtuSf many: Polygamy, 
from yofMo, gameOf I marry, is many marria§|^: and 
Multiform is having many shapes or forms. Holo 
is from 6Ao;, whole, as in Holocaust, (from xaicu, 
I bum,) a sacrifice in which every part of the victim 
was consumed. Soli is from the Latin saluSf alone ; 
and hence Soliloquy (from hqwjr^ I speak,) is a dis^ 
course which a person utters when alone. Magna in 
Latin is great, a^d the Greek Micro (fiixpog) is small ; 
and hence Magnanimous is having a gfeat mind, and 
Micrometer is a meter or measurer of small spaces. 

Dia. The Greek dia (probably from dis) signifies 
passage from one end of a space or period to the other. 
Words formed with this prefix are directly from that 
language* and are generally confined to scientific terms. 
Thus, Diameter is the measure across or through any 
thing : the diameter of a circle is the measure of its 
breadth* 

Per. The Latin per is firom the Greek wupWy peiro, 
to perforate or pass through^ the equivalent and origin 
of our verb To Pierce. As a prefix, it marks, lite- 
rally, passage through any medium, and, figuratively, 
through what means any action is accomplished. In 
the latter sense it answers to our hg. Per, being 
from one end to the other^ also denotes the completion of 
an action ; and to say that a thing is perfected is the 
same as if we should say that it b thoroughlg made. 
This use ia very general in composition. From the 
Latin suaderef to advise, we have To Persuade, to 
advise with effect, or to convince ; and in its primi- 
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tive sense we have To Perish, from the Latin perire 
(per, through, and ire, to go), to go through or to dis- 
appear, and figuratively to die. 

Trans. Meta. In the preposition ircms, the Latins 
attended only to the circumstance of passing awatf 
from one place or state to another. Though this 
passage might have been made across a river, or over 
a mountain, yet there was no necessary allusion to the 
medium through which it was directed, as is included 
in the word per. It is therefore Englished by over^ 
bet^ondy on the other side, &c. Transmarine is over 
the sea ; To Transplant is to move a plant from one 
place to another ; and To Transpose is to put away 
to another or opposite place. In mainy compounds 
trans is equivalent to per and throughy because the 
body through which the other moves is brought into 
view. Translucent and Transparent are the re- 
spective qualities of allowing the light to pass through, 
VLVkdi objects to be seen through. In composition, be- 
fore certain consonants it is contracted into Tra, as 
tradition^ trajection, &c. When Trans is applied to 
words where removal refers to appearance and not. to 
distance, it induces the idea of change: thus, To 
Transform is to change the form, and Transfigu- 
ration is the change of figure. The same idea is 
expressed by the Greek meta, in the composition of 
words. Metamorphosis, from jxop^AOO'i;, morphosisy 
a form, is the change of fprm; and Metaphor, 
from fB^y pheroj I bring, is equivalent to the Latin 
translatio; and signifies that a word IstranskUedy or 
changed, from its proper acceptation to another 
which is figurative. 
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Inter, Intra, or Intro, Enter. 
In is prefixed to TVanSf forming Inters Introj and 
Intro. The place expressed by In may be surrounded 
by other bodies ; and, to get at the situation, it may be 
necessary to go dkroughy or transy the encircling me- 
dium, which passage is sometimes denoted in English 
by * In through.' When two or more bodies are on 
different sides of it, the inclosed object is said to be 
Between or Among those bodies. When the place is 
supposed to be a cavity, in the centre of a continuous 
substance, we say that the thing contained is Within. 
The former of these situations is generally indicated, 
in Latin, by Inter^ and the latter by Introy or Iniro. 
From thence, intrarcy to pierce, or go in; and the 
English verb To Enter is a prefix to a few. words. 
The French entrch a preposition signifying between. 
To Interpose (Latin ponoy posui,) is to place be- 
tween ; To If^TRODUCE (from ducere) is to usher into 
a place or among a company ; and an Enterprise 
(French entreprisey from prise, taken,) is an undertak- 
ing of consequence ; such, for example, as one of 
difficulty, or of danger. 

Out in composition has the same signification as in 
the adverb formerly explained : figuratively, it is equi- 
valent to over or beyond. To Outbid is to bid, or 
offer, above or beyond another ; and To Outstrip is to 
surpass another, or lesLyehim behind in the race. 

E. Ex. The Greek bk (ek)y or c£ (ex), and the Latin 
e or exy signify OtU : but they appear to originate from 
a word expressing the exclusion under a different 
form. Ex is more properly out of: ^ the body which 
is out is imderstood to have been once withiny or to 
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have formed a part of the other. Ex bears the same 
relation to off or ofi that in does to ouy and in many 
cases the distinction is imperceptible. When ex is ap- 
plied to a body formed from the substance of another, 
it is in the same style of metaphor that supposes the 
statue to have previously existed in the block of 
marble. Most of the compounds from this preposition 
are of Latin origin. Excrescence, from creacerey to 
grow, is any thing growing out of another ; To Ex- 
clude, from eludercy to close, is to shut out; Exit, 
from tre, to go, is a going otti; and so of others. 

Extra is a compound of ex and trans^ and signi- 
fies out beyond. It is translated by over, above^ and 
such like words : thus, Extraordinary is more than 
ordinary ; and Extravagant, from vagans, wander- 
ing, is going beyond bounds. 

Ultra. Cis. The Latin preposition ultrOf beyond, 
or, on the other side, is a prefix in a few words : as 
Ultramontane, beyond the mountains. The opposite 
preposition cis or citrOf on this side, has not yet been 
naturalized, although we frequently see Cisalpine as 
denominating the country on this side of the Alps; but 
what side that is, depends on the place of the speaker. 
The term (of Latin origin) came to us from the 
French, who, during the Revolution, erected a Cisal- 
pine Republic. 

Re and Red. Though we do not find the word 
used except in composition, yet it is probable that the 
Latin re had originally signified the back. From the 
same source we have Becfr (and the French arriire^ 
&c.), the bach or hinder part, generally applied to the 
last division of a fleet or army. To rein is to keep 
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back ; to rest is to remain or stay -behind ; and restive is 
baekwarde. When hack is applied to action, it may, by 
an easy metaphor, signify agcan. To go backy or in 
the direction of the baeky is to go again over the same 
course. To give back any thing is to return it, or give 
it again* It is in this sense that the preposition re 
was generally used by the Latins, though its primary 
signification, AocA, was more attended to than is com- 
monly imagined. ^^Reponerey for example, (from 
ponere, to place,) is either to put again with reference 
to time, or to put back in a retired part with reference 
to place. JRecludere (from cludere, to shut,) is to open^ 
because it reverses, by a traversing of ^e same place, 
or a rqxtition (or going back) of a similar process, the 
action of shutting"* Our word Recluse presents 
another figure of the particle re» It signifies shut up 
in a retired place, as if back, or away from observation. 
To Repose, from the Latin ponere, has also the varied 
senses which we have given to the preposition re. It 
signifies to place again or to replace, and also to keep 
back, or to lay up in reserve, in a private situation. 
These different significations of re are common in the 
composition of English words. We have To Repel 
(from the Latin peUere, to drive,) to beat back ; To 
Return, to turn back$ and To Recoil, to fall back 
with rapidity and fear, — shrinking into a smaller space 
like the coil of a rope. Recondite, from the Latin 
condere, to hide, is secret, or hidden in a place, badt or 
remote from view. Remote is a form of the past par- 
ticiple remaoed. To Remove is literally to move back 
or away : — ^it has also the figurative meaning, to tnove 
again. To Rehear is to hear again; To Remake 

* Gilbert Wakefield. 
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is to make anew; and To Remount is to mount an- 
other time. Re when placed before vowels is often 
followed by a c/, to avoid the hiatus ; in the same man- 
ner that the French interpose a t between verbs ending 
in a vowel and the initial vowel of the following word, 
and write aima-4^ for cdma il. From this mode of 
orthography we have such words as Redundant, 
flowing over or bat^ cigainy from the Latin undoy a 
wave ; and To Redeem, to purchase backj from emercy 
to buy. 

Retro. Re has been usually considered as an ab- 
breviation oiretro* The latter however is more proper- 
ly a compound, of the former with traiM. Its power in 
the Latin language, both singly and in composition, is 
favourable to this etymology ; and it evidently is ana- 
logous to contra and exirOf afterwards to be explained. 
With respect to place, it signifies back from ; and with 
regard to time, it denotes a period that is past. In- 
cluding trans in its meaning, it speaks of a place or 
time at a certain distance. It is in the direction of back, 
but it is also beyond. The few words which we have 
with this prefix will be evident; for instance Retro- 
spection, from the Latin spectarcy to view, is the view 
of our past actions ; for it is seldom applied in its lite- 
ral sense, as the looking bat^ upon the path which we 
have travelled over. 

Ana, The Greek ana^ in composition, is equivalent 
to re. An Anachronism, (from ypovoQ^ time,) is an 
error in the computation of dates by which an event 
is placed further backf or earlier, than it happened ; 
and To Analyze (from Amo, I loose,) is to separate a 
compound into its primitive principles. 
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Post. The Latin post is properly translated aftevy 
whether alone or in composition : To Postdate is to 
date after the real time, and Postexistence is an after 
or future existence. Post differs from re in denoting 
the sUuatUm of one thing wfth respect to another, 
whereas re is expressive of the change of the direction 
of motion to its opposite. We already remarked that 
before and nftier can be ascertained only from the com- 
parison of events. One thing is placed or moved, and 
then, or thcU done, the other is situated, or ftfUows. Post 
is from ponere, to place ; whence positus, placed, which 
is sometimes contracted into postus, in the same man- 
ner that the English Posture is derived from posi^ 
iura : Pone, though not so common, was also used by 
the Latin writers for after or behind* Past hunc diem, 
after this day, signifies this day heXng placed or set by. 
Our word Past has sometimes a like meaning. The 
Latin pes is the find; the French pas is a step ; and 
passer is literally to wafft. ' He came past the appoint- 
ed hour,' denotes that the hour proposed had passed or 
gone by. Post does not include the idea of distance ; 
it may be at or upon. Post tertium diem is on the 
third day ; and To Postfix is to fix to the after side. 
The fact is that post expresses the order of place only, 
and proximity, .or distance, is either supposed, or 
marked by the other parts of the sentence. 

Fore and For. The appearance and qualities of 
the most common objects are transferred to others by 
imagined similitude. Pace and ft'ont (from the Latin 
ftrans, the forehead,) are supposed to be applicable to 
inanimate substances, though the words were origi- 
nally limited to the human frame. It is thus that we 
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•peak of the fixmt or face of a building* as that portion 
of its surfoce which bears the greatest analogy to the 
face of a man. This being once established, we speak 
of the back of a house, and of its right and left wings. 
The exposure to which the word/ron^ is more strictly 
applied is that in which is situated the Porch or etOry. 
It is there that we are to pass in order to examine its 
internal structure, in the same manner that we face 
the person with whom we wish to be acquainted. 
Hence, the place of entry has constituted another 
name for that side of the building. The Latin ^^»v 
(from the Greek fupo, tkura in the Doric fopoy f^uera,) 
signifies a door ; and the adverb foras or forts is out cf 
doors, equivalent to our word Forth. The English 
adjective Fore when applied to a building expresses 
the door face, or front ; and of any other object it is 
that side which is most exposed to view or use. Fore 
is opposed to back ; brfore to behind; and fotnoard to 
backward. Before is by ike fareside ; and, from being 
originally a mark of prior siiuaiion, has acquired an 
extended signification from metaphor and allusion. To 
stand before one, is - to usurp his situation. He was 
formerly fa^ or foremost, but is now last; and hence 
fore came to signify in place of, In this case it is spelt 
For ; and < to fight^ another ' is to fight in the place 
of another. To do any action in the place cf or far 
another, especially if that action be accompanied with 
difiiculty or danger, suggests the idea i^ favour or ad^ 
vantage to the individual in whose place we stand: On 
account of is therefore a very general use of the word 
For, and is the meaning that it bears when termed a 
conjunction. 
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Fwy as on aeooiuM qfy is not an uncommon stretch of 
figure* When we say ' H« did it for these reasons,' we 
mean that these reawns went before and determined 
his conduct. This is exactly the same as if we had 
said ' He did it in consequence of these reasons/ Con- 
SEQUENCEy from the Latin sequor, I foUow, expressing 
that the action foXUnced or was after its motive. It is 
thence that for has been considered as synonymous 
with eaust* Some Philosophers have asserted that we 
can have no other idea of cause and effect than that 
the one is observed regularly to foUow the other; and, 
indeed, the general structure of language appears 
in their favour. To Pboduce is merely to bring^/br* 
wardy from the Latin pro, before, and ducere, to lead* 
Effect, from ex, out of, and foetus, made, is made out 
of, and therefore after another. Premises (from pr<B 
and missus, sent before^) and consequences, have not 
naturally a necessary connexion. They signify only 
things of which the one is before, and the other after, in 
point of time. 

As standing before another may be supposed to be 
an obstruction or hinderance. For also signifies opposi- 
tion, which is a word from a similar source. The 
French formerly \i2Af0rs, in place of their present hors, 
signifying without or out of doors, like the Latin foris. 
In this sense they have yet many compounds, some of 
which ^we have adopted, as, To Foreclose, to shut 
out, &c. The use of For as against and out is confined 
to composition. For is generally in possession of the 
derivative meanings, while fore and before are more 
particularly indicative of priority either in time or 
place. Both words are the same, but, when two ortho- 
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graphics are adopted, it is not uncommon to apply 
one to the more obvious and the other to the conse- 
quent meaning. Of this we have an instance in the 
word 9ome or sum, already explained, and various 
examples might be given from other languages. The 
Dutch voor answers equally to o\xr for and forey except 
in composition, where voor is used to express priorUy 
like OUT forty and ver to mark opposition Ukefor. Thus 
they have voorstaafif (to stand ^or«,) to protedy or 
drfeivi; and verlnedeny to forbid. We have very feW 
words beginning with For^ but in the Saxon this pre- 
fix was used in all its senses; as, beforey opposed tOy outy 
and because. We might illustrate our definition of^^ 
and fore by examples^ but our present business witli 
these words is only as prefixes. To Forbid is to 
oppose what has been bidden; Forward is in the 
direction of before, and, metaphorically, impudent; To 
Forbear is to bear fonoardy or to carry to a future 
period what we might now execute. Foreknowledge 
is previous knowledge ; and Forehead is the front or 
fore part of the head. 

Anti and Ante. In the learned tongues, the 
different senses in which fore is understood are also 
observed in their prepositions which express priority. 
The Greek anti signifies instead of y or on accoujit of; 
and in composition it denotes opposed to or against i 
as, Antichristian, against Christianity; and Anti- 
couRTiBR, one who opposes the court. The Latin 
derivative AMe denotes before in its ordinary Applica- 
tion to place and time. As a prefix it has the same 
meaning. To Antedate is to date b^ore the time ; 
Antemeridian is before meridian, or mid-day ; and. 
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in a house, a room that leads to another is spelt both 
ways, Antechamber and Antichamber. The i in 
anii is occasionally sup{(ressed when preceding a 
vowel, as Antagonist (from aytoy, agon, Greek, a 
combat,) one who opposes, or fights against another, 

Ob. Ob is another Latin preposition having the 
power oi fore or fory both alone and in its compounds. 
It begins several English words, and, like some other 
prefixes, drops the b, and, assuming the initial of the 
word to which it is joined, becomes oe, of &c. Obli- 
gation^ from the Latin Itgare, to tie, is the action of 
binding beforehand, by a .promise or otherwise. Ob- 
struction, from structusy built, is something built 
before one, in the way so as to be a hinderance. Words 
often vary their signification according to the views in 
which they are presented. 

Pro and Pre. The Greek and Latin pro, and the 
Latin per and prcB^ have all a common origin, from 
VBipa TO fierce, or pass through. We have already 
explained the preposition per. Pro and prce (in 
English pre) are equivalent to for or fore, and differ 
from per as fore from through. Both express an entry 
or passage ; but in the one we attend to the circum- 
stance of entering or passing, and in the other to the 
place or situation of the entry. From pro we have 
Porch, a gate ; and Port, an entry, from the Latin 
porta. The Greek pro is used to signify before in 
time or place ; fc/r, on account of and in place of; and 
forth or out of The Latin pro was more seldom ap- 
plied as before, but usually as for, while prts had in 
general an opposite usage. Pro andprtB were the for 
and fore of the Romans. The compounds from these 
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prepositiong are numerous in our language, and are, 
for the most part, derived from the Latin. To Pno- 
CEBD, from cedert^ to depart, is to go forward; To 
Procure, from curare^ to take care of, is to manage or 
transact,^ another; and To Profane, from^^mtMi, a 
temple, is to act agauigt things that are sacred. A 
pRB»sNOAOEMENT is a fare engagement ; To Pre- 
JUBGE is to judge befartharid; and To PresidEi from 
mdere^ to sit, is to sit before or have authority aver 
others. To Pronounce, from nuncioy I tell, is to 
speak out; To Provoke, from vocarey to call, is to 
cbXL forth OT forward; and To Preclude, from dudercy 
to close, is to shut ouL 

Preter, (in Latin pnetery) is prte troy and has the 
conjoined meanings of pra and trans. It is therefore 
used to signify before, but separate from, beside or aoer 
and above that to which it is near. It also denotes 
opposed tOy arising from the idea that it is far b^ore, 
or beyond another. It is found in Preternatural, 
beyondy or opposite to what is natural, and in a few 
other words. 

Pur. The prefix pur is the French poury synony* 
mous with For. To Purpose is to place for, or on 
account ofy that is, to intend for. Pursuit, from 
the French suvvrey to follow, is following foTy or in 
chase of; and Purlieus, from lieih a place, are the 
fore places, environs, or outskirts of any enclosure 
or other specified situation. 

Proto. The Greek protos^ (firom rpwarofy the 
superlative of irpo, before,) is ^st or foremost in the 
order of time, or . of situation, and, figuratively, chief 
or prineipal; which latter word is from a similar origin. 
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the t»SLt\n primus^ first We have a few Greek deriva- 
tives with this prefix, as Protomarttr, the first or 
earliest martyr in a cause; and Prototype, from 
Twrog, a figure, or model, the original, from which 
any thing is copied, which is also termed an Arche- 
type. 

Arch. Arcbe. Archy. The Greek 0^03^7, arehey 
is the beginning, or origin, of being, or of action, and, 
metaphorically, the head, or seat of power. In the 
latter usage it forms the terminations arch and archt^^ 
a governor and a government: thus, a Monarch is 
an absolute prince, and Monarchy is the government 
of a single person ; firom fiorog, monos; alone. The 
Archons were the chief magistrates of Athens. The 
adjective Arch signifies cunning; and, like the latter, 
(which was originally knowledge generally^) designates 
one who uses mental superiority for a bad purpose. 
We speak of an arch fellow j or of an arch rogme, mean- 
ing a man who would circumvent by his talents. The 
metaphor is akin to the common figurative use of the 
verb To Overreach. Archness is dexterity in de- 
ceit; wit and ingenuity applied to mislead. See 
Arch, and Vault, in the Dictionary. 

Shakspeare writes Arch as a substantive in the 
sense of a chief or superior; but in this usage the 
word is now obsolete. The prefix Arch always sig- 
nifies chief, whether in good or in evil. We have 
Archbishop, Archduke, Archfiend, Archhypocrite ; 
and many other similar compounds. 

Sub. The Latin sub signifies near^ but under* It 
is immediaiefy or closely underneath. In its general 
signification, both alone and in composition, it de- 
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notes under with respect to jlacey and, figuratively, 
after with regard to Hme or skUAon in life. When 
applied to qualities, it expresses their existence in an 
iarferior degree. As an £nglish prefix it has the same 
power as in Latin : Subaltern, from the Latin aUer^ 
another, is one that has an office or situation under 
another. To Subdivide is to under divide, or divide 
the parts of what has already been divided ; Subacid 
is acid in a small degree, or nearly acid; and so of 
Others. In expressing neamesSf sub is employed by a 
figure common to several of the prepositions, as cauy 
hy^&c. Sub is belcw^ but no distance is necessary. 
It may be o^ or oi» the lower side, and therefore near^ 
ness follows by implication. Like ab, die, &c. it some- 
times drops the b and reiterates the following consonant. 
To Succeed, from the Latin cedercy is to follow afier^ 
or to take the place of; and To Supplant is to plant 
undeTf or to displace. 

SuBTER. The Latin subier, (probably from sub and 
tranSf) like sub^ signifies beneath^ but not near. It is 
below in opposition to above^ — ^not on, but separate froniy 
the lower side of the superior body. Subter begins 
very few English words. A Subterfuge, ftom Jugere^ 
to fly, is an evasion,: — some covering of which we avail 
ourselves to escape under its shade. Subterplubnt 
is flowing beneath^ as a river below a bridge. 

Under is also employed as a prefix, and is equiva- 
lent to the Latin sub^ immediaiefy beneath. Neathy 
though not used except in composition, signifies the 
bottom^ as does the Dutch neden and the German 
niedre. Under is contracted from on-neder, and sig- 
nifies on the bottom, or lower side. Like sub it also 
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denotes near to but hdow^ and marks inferwrity in degree. 
To Understand is to stand UTider or near^ and con- 
sequently to know what would otherwise be hidden 
from view. The Germans express the same idea by 
the help of the preposition very for, and steheHf to 
stand; and have versteheny to understand. To Un- 
dertake is to take something upon one; to stand 
below it. To Undervalue is to prize behw the 
value; and an Underplot is a plot subordinate to 
another ; secondary and contained within the principal 
scheme. 

Hypo, — synonymous with sub and under, is the 
Greek preposition uro, h^/po, which we have adopted 
with some words from that language, as Hypothesis, 
the diesis laid down^ or the basis over which any 
system is erected. 

Super, — opposite to sub and under^ is the Latin 
super^ above and upon. When applied to place^, it is 
more exalted or higher in the same direction ; when 
to quomJtiJby^ it is greater than, something more or abofoe 
that of which we were speaking. Like sfub it implies 
contiguity. It is tf/Mm, that is, on the upper side; 
and, as svbter implies distance, so, when the Latins 
supposed a space to intervene, they generally em- 
ployed supra. This, however, was not universally 
attended to, because that such accuracy of distinction 
was seldom necessary. The English upon and above 
are respectively equivalent to super and supra; and 
these also are often used without discrimination. 
Supra does not appear in composition, but we have 
many words with the prefix super. Superabundance 
is an over abundance; To Superadd is to add stUl 

o 
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mare ; and Supercargo is one who is placed owr the 
cargo and manages the sale. 

£fi. E]pit among the Greeks, had the same power 
as the Latin tuper and the English upofOy though, from 
the words with which it is connected, it has been 
variously translated, as, by at^ withy amomgy &c. Upon 
may also have those different significations, according 
to the general scope of the sentences in which it is 
found. ' I was upon the spot' may be also aJt the spot. 
< It is upon the hour' denotes that the hour is near, 
or, as we say, al hand. The different prepositions, 
in all languages, may often be used in place of each 
other, agreeably to the manner in which they are 
applied; but their distinguishing characteristics re- 
main invariably the same. With epi we have several 
words, as Epidemical (from ^r/fiog, demos, the people,) 
among the people, general; and Epilogue, (from 
\oyos a discourse,) a speech upon or c^ter something 
done, as at the end of a theatrical representation, 
sometimes the t is suppressed, as in epad, epody &c. 

Up and Down, have been sufficiently dwelt upon as 
adverbs and prepositions : they are also prefixes to a 
few words in the same significations which were for- 
merly given. To Uphold is to hold up, or to keep 
from falling ; and Downcast, or cast down, is meta- 
phorically, low-spirited, or bending under the weight 
of misfortune* 

Cata. The Greek Kara, katay to which the Lexi- 
cons give twenty or thirty explanations as a preposi- 
tion, is more confined in its compounds. This prefix, 
in the words which we have adopted from that lan- 
guage, usually signifies downy but sometimes against^ 
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wUhy or io. Doubtless these varied meanings might be 
analogical to some single source ; but the Greek pre- 
positions form the most difficult part of that tongue, 
and, fortunately, it will not be expected that we should 
enter into the investigation. As examples, we have 
Cataract, an impetuous waterfall, from icaro, down, 
and jota-a-oth I throw down. A Catachresis is a figure 
(or rather an error) in Rhetoric whereby a word is 
used which is improper for expressing the thought ; 
the Greek Karaxprjini (an abuse) is formed from icara, 
against, and xpao/iat, I use, ^ 

Hyper. The Greek uvep, otw, above, or beyond, is 
found in Hypehcritic, a critic in excess, and in a few 
other words. 

SuR. The French sur is found principally in words 
derived from that tongue : A Surcharge is an cwer- 
charpe, or a charge upon and above one formerly made ; 
To Surfeit, from /aire, to make, is to overdo, applied 
chiefly to overloading the stomach ; and To Surmount 
is to mount or rise above another. 

Con. The Latin con (varied into co, col, com, and 
eor, according to the mitial consonants before which it 
is prefixed) is an inseparable preposition signifying 
junction, and answers to our with and toffeiher. Cum 
was used separately, and is also Englished by with, the 
root of the Gothic verb withan, to join. As an adverb, 
distinguished by its accentual mark{cum), it is equiva- 
lent to when or what Hme, and was formerly quum. 
With and When are perfectly synonymous if applied 
to verbs. Two actions happen together, wUk, or at ^ 
same time with one another : one happens when, ^r at 
the time, that tlie other was transacting. Con is a Very 

o2 
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general English prefix. A Coheir is an heir aJUmg 
with another, a joint heir; To Collapse is to ieqim or 
fall together ; To Compress is to press toge^er ; and 
To Correspond is to rtspomd or answer to one an- 
other. 

Syn. Tlie Greek e^ is equal to the Latin cony of 
which it is the direct origin, con being formerly writ- 
ten cifn* As prefixes in oar language they are in no 
degree different, excepting that the compounds are 
derived respectively from the separate tongues. Be- 
fore certain consonants tyn is spelt jy/ or eynu Stm- 
PHONY, from f0y]}, phone^ a sound, is a concord of 
musical sounds ; and. Synonymous, firom oyofia^ ono^ 
moj a name, is having ^ same name or signification. 

Contra and Counter. Qmira is compounded of 
con and trans^ and partakes of the meaning of both 
prepositions. It implies that two things are ioffeihery 
but in such a manner as to be placed cpposiie toy or 
over against each other. The word has also the Eng- 
lish form of orthography, and is spelt counter, which is 
used both singly and in composition. Contradistinc- 
tion is the distinction of things particularly compared; 
and Contradiction is opposition in Action or speech. 
Counter is opposite; To Counteract is to act 
against or contrary to ; and To Counterbalance is to 
place an equal weight in the opposite scale. 

CiRCUM. From circus^ a circle, or ring, was formed 
the Latin preposition circumy about or around. Bout 
is a tumy and in Scotland a circuit of the wheel. Cir- 
cumstances are things standing about, or on every 
side ; and Circumspect, from spectarcy to view, is cau- 
tious, as if looking at every thing around us. Circusny 
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like arcwndy whether alone or compounded, was gene- 
rally confined to its literal signification, while circh was 
used in all the secondary senses to which about is ap- 
plied. Both are figuratively put fi^r near to, either in 
time or in pUusBy but it is that sort of nearness which 
cannot be accurately defined ; of which we know not 
whether it be greater or less, whether it precedes or 
follows : which, as it were, hovers round the centre of 
attraction. All the other meanings which have been 
given to these words may be easily resolved into the 
primary, one o£ turning in a circle. 

Amphi is a Greek preposition equivalent to circa, 
about, but is seldom used as an English prefix. Am- 
phitheatre is a circular theatre ; and Amphibious, 
from (iiog, bios^ life, is the quality of being able to live 
by turns in the different elements of land and water. 
The Latin inseparable preposition Amb, and the Saxon 
embj are derivatives firom amphi; and the Greek ampho 
and the Latin ambo, equivalent to our both, are branches 
of the same stem. It is thence that we have such 
words as Ambition, from ire, Latin, to go, which, in 
its primary sense, was merely a going round to canvass 
for votes of office ; and Ambidexter, from dextra, the 
right hand, one who is capable of using his left hand 
equally well as his right. 

Peri. The Greek peri also signifies about, and figu- 
ratively^^ or concerning. Perimeter is a measure 
round a geometrical figure ; and a Periphrasis is a 
round-about phrase^ or mode of speaking, — a circumlo^ 
ctition. It may here be mentioned that About, akin to 
the French bout, an extremiig, end, or boundary, is the 
line that passes close to the limits of a body ; and is the 
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bounding line/ whether that line be circular or not 
The Greek repat, peraSf is also a hound or /tmtif; and 
from hence may be the preposition peri. In this view 
it differs from drcum or circcu We may say indiffer* 
ently the Cibcumference or the Periphery of a 
circle^ both which, from f fpco, and,/eiY>, to carry, signify 
the line dravm round the confines of the circle; but in 
speaking of a square or triangle, it were proper to say 
its /Tert/iAtfiy rather than its drcumferenee. In this sort 
of translation from a foreign language, attention must 
be paid to the original meaning of the term, indepen- 
dent of that by which it is rendered. It seldom hap- 
pens that we can explain one vocable by another with 
sufficient precision. A shade of distinctioii always 
arises from their different derivations ; and though the 
resemblance be in most cases, correct, yet, occasion- 
ally, an anomaly will be found to which our supposed 
synonyme will be applied in vain. 

Para. Par. The preposition para signifies beside 
or near to ; and as what is near may still be considered 
as separate from or at some distance, it also denotes 
away from* The words Aside and Beside have occa- 
sionally a similar meaning. To sUp oxide is to go awcty 
fronij though, as it were, still near to ; and of a man 
whose intellects are deranged we say that < he is beside 
himself.' In both cases we suppose a neighbourhood 
between the one body and the other ; but in one case 
we attend to their separation, and in the other to their 
approach. Similar %ures are observable in other lan- 
guages. The German nach, near^ or atf also signifies 
after; and the French apres, after, is from a andpr^g^ 
near to. We have compounds of para in both its 
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senses. Parable, (Latin, parcMa^) from the Greek 
/3«XX»> baUoy to throw or put, signifies a bringing toge'- 
tker or compcaiion of things, applied to an allegorical 
tale ; and Paradox, from 2o{a, an cpinum, is a seem- 
ingly extravagant assertion, — what is beyond belie£ 

Para or near may be applied to quaUty or appear^ 
ancBy in which case it will signify simUarity. From 
hence comes the Latin pavy equal, even^ or aUke, It 
marics likeness such as may be supposed to subsist be- 
tween a pair matched together. Par is therefore in 
composition an equal, a nuttSy or a. partner. Paramour 
is a partner in lavsy from the French amowr. 

Equi« The relations of equaiUy may be differently 
formed. The Saxon prefix efen^ even^ signified con, 
and also equal like our equu Equi is from the Latin 
tequusy equal or aUkey formed from the pronouns ea and 
quisy thai which or the same. Hence we have Equi- 
distant, having the same distance, and Equivalent, 
of the same value. Sometimes the i is dropped before 
a vowel, as in Equanimity, from the Latin cmimusy the 
mind, evenness or equality of mind. 

Vice. The ancient Latin substantive vixy chcmge 
stead or place, left its other cases to later times ; and 
the ablative vice, in place, or instead, has become an 
English prefix. Thus, a Vicegerent (Latin gerens) is 
one who governs with delegated authority ; and Vice- 
rot (French roy, a king,) is one who is appointed to 
rule in the place of the king. See Vicar and Vicissi- 
tude, in the Dictionary. 

PssuDO, from the Greek ^fmiw, to deceive, is a pre- 
fix signifying pretended, or false. There are few esta- 
blished compounds with this prefix in the Dictionaries ; 
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but its occasional use is frequent, in which cases it is 
either printed in italics or connected by a h3rphen. 
Thus we have seen a Pseudo-prophet, a false, or pre^ 
tended prophet; and a Pseudo-patriot, or mock pa- 
triot. 

Step. The relations which are contracted by a 
second marriage, between the new spouse and the 
children of the first, produce a sort of PseueUhkindredr 
which are variously denominated by the several Gothic 
tribes. The English make use of the prefix sUp for 
this purpose ; the Dutch and Germans write siief; and 
the Swedes have si^. ^* In the Danish collateral lan- 
guage (says Mr. Tooke) the compounds remain uncor- 
rupted ; and there they are, with a clear and unforced 
meaning applicable to all. Siedfadery Stedmoder^ Skdr^ 
hroder^ Stedsoster^ Stedbaruy Stedson, Steddotter^ i. e. 
Vice, Loco, in the place of, Instead of, a father, a 
mother, a brother, &c** 

This is very good Danish etymology, but not so 
good English ; for we are still at a loss to account for 
the process, or the medium, by which the dental d has 
been transformed into the labial j9; as in Stepfather, 

STEPNfOTHER, &C. 

Mis. The Latin missus, thrown away, is probably 
the origin of our verb To Miss, which signifies to throw 
tnde of the marhy — to send the arrow away from the 
point where it should hit. In a consequent sense, 
when we do not find a thing where we expected it to 
be, we say we Miss it. A man Misses his money whea 
he looks for it after it is gone, and Misses his friend 
when that firiend cannot be found at the time he has 
need of his services. Amiss is anoay from the right 
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path, and figuratively criminai; a meaning which is 
also given to other words that indicate irregtilarity of 
course. To go Astray is to wander from our road ; 
it is also to do wrong or be vicious. Error is from the 
Latin errare^ to go out of the way, and signifies also a 
Mistake in moral conduct. Human life has, in all 
ages and nations, been compared to a journey which 
we may perform well or ill. Conduct is the guidance 
of our travels, and Morals, (Latin mores,) is synony- 
mous with uHiys, It is in this sense that we use Mis 
as a prefix. Misconduct is wrong conduct, and To 
Misapply is to apply improperly. A Hit or a Miss 
is striking or missing the mark. 

Rect. Recti. Right is the Latin rectus, the past 
participle of regere, to govern. The Saxon is reht, and 
rehtan is regere, to direct or rule ; to order and guide 
the course, or to point out the path that ought to be 
followed. A Ruler or Regulator^ (Latin regula,) is 
the person or thing that marks the road which we 
should tread. Right or rectus is therefore undeviat- 
ing. It is also straight and regular opposed to crooked 
and perverse. Wrong is an old past participle of the 
verb to wring; and tort, its equivalent in French, is 
from the Latin tortus, crooked, or twisted, Rect and 
Eecti are prefixes to Latin derivatives. Rectilinear 
is straight-lined, and Rectitude is the same with 
Righteousness. 

Ortho. Hetero. Ortho, Greek opOoq, orthos, 
straight, has a similar meaning to Recti. Orthogra- 
phy, from ypafoh grapho, I write, is accurate writing, 
or using proper letters ; and Orthodoxy, from Bo^a, 
doxa, a dogma, denotes true belief: while Hetero- 

o5 
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DOXY, from the Greek A^tottf, another, is fake doc- 
urine, becauae differing from what we consider as rigbL 
By an easy transition, right and wrong are also ex- 
pressive of good and evU* The latter, howeyer, are 
often denoted by other metaphors. << Among most 
nations blacky the colour of darkness, has been asso- 
ciated with the ideas of crime or misfortune, and white 
with innocence and hi^piness* The modem Greeks 
indifferently use the word mavroB to signify a black or 
an unhappy man. An East Indian who has committed 
a fault says, with shame, that he is black. The Black 
SxA has acquired its name only because of the fre- 
quent shipwrecks on its coasts. The Turks attribute 
Ul omens to the colour of black, and view it with re- 
pugnance. The Europeans mourn, and array the Mi- 
nisters of Religion and Justice, who are equally sup- 
posed to have renounced pleasure, in blackJ* * 

Bl'ACK, as we shall afterwards find, is contracted 
from be-lackt a compound of Lack, want ; but, in its 
literal usage, it is confined to express darkness, the 
absence of light, and, consequently, of colour. It is 
sometimes combined with other words; but, in such 
cases, it preserves the same meaning as when alone. 

Male. Melan. Atha. The prefix Maky Latin ims- 
luSf signifies bad or t//. Malecontents are the dis- 
contented members of a community ; and a Malbad- 
MiNiSTRATiON is a bad administration. The Latin 
word is from the Greek ^cXac, melas, black ; a com- 
pound of fiTj, notf and e\% the light of the mn* In a 
figurative sense meku is evil or depraved. The Latin 

* Chei^ier's Account of Morocco. 
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aJter^ black, dark, gloomy, has an origin similar to our 
word hUuik : it is the Greek adverb artf^ aJter^ without 
or wanting. It is thence that we have Atrabila- 
Rious, having a gloomy mind. Atrabilarious is, lite- 
rally, troubled with black bik; and Melancholy, from 
the Greek, has exactly the same signification. Black 
bile was supposed by the ancients to form a peculiar 
temperament. A person who indulges rancorous feel- 
ings is said to be Blackhearted. 

Bene. This prefix is the Latin adverb bene, well, 
from banuSf good. A Benediction, firom dicere, to 
speak, is a speaking weUy — a blessing; and a Bene- 
factor, from facioi I do, is a friend or patron who 
does good offices. 

£u is a Latin interjection and a Greek adverb, both 
equivalent to bene ; and is prefixed to a few English 
words of Greek extraction. Eulogy, from logosy a 
speech, is a speaking well of, or in praise ; and Eu- 
phony, (from phone,) is an agreeable sound. 

Be. It is with Be as a prefix that we are now con- 
cerned ; and, in this situation, it has both the varieties 
of meaning which (page 179) we have ascribed to Be 
and By* They are, indeed, but difierent views of the 
same definition ; and, on a close inspection, we can 
scarcely draw the line of distinction. To Beware is 
to be moare; Beside is by the side of; and To Be- 
friend is to be the friend of. In the Saxon, almost 
every verb had its compound with this prefix ; and, 
like the English to, as the mark of action, it served, in 
many cases, merely to state the existence of what die 
verb expressed : To, Too, Be, and By, have an evident 
fraternity. It is thus that we are to account for such 
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▼erbs as To Bedaub, To Besprinkle, and To Be- 
spatter, which differ from their primitives, To Daub, 
To Sprinkle, and To Spatter, only in referring di- 
rectly to the cbfect of the action, while the latter point 
more immediately to the means. Thus, it were better 
to besprinkle the floor with vinegar ; and to sprinkle vin- 
egar on the floor : be^ in this case signifying upon, is 
equivalent to by. 

£s. S. The root es of the French estre^ to be, per- 
forms the same part as a prefix to verbs in that lan- 
guage, as be and with do in the Saxon and English : it 
is to be, make, or become what the additional word de- 
notes. Thus from chancer, to change, is formed es- 
changer, to exchange, or to change by, or wOh another. 
Clair is light, clear, or shining, and esdairer is to en- 
lighten. This prefix has so generally prevailed among 
the French, and, when speaking of a thing or action, 
the addition of to, be, es, or any other mark of its exist- 
ence, causes, in many cases^ so little alteration in the 
meaning of the original vocable, that the compound 
often remains while its root is no more to be found. 
Comparing es with tx we find a close resemblance. 
Eschanger is, in English, To Exchange, and estrange is 
synonymous with extraneous. May we not then infer 
that the Latin ex, out, and esse, to be, are the same ? 
To state that a thing exists, or is, we must serve our- 
selves with the expressions of place ; and, in making 
such an assertion, we merely say that the thing is 6e- 
side, with, by, out, or in anyway distinct from other 
beings. 

The prefix Es is seen in words that have been 
adopted firom the French, as in the Law term Es- 
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CHEAT, (from the antiquated verb cheair, to fall out, or 
happen,) which denotes a contingency, in feudal ten- 
ures, whereby land sometmes falls backf from the order 
of succession, into the hands of the original lord. But 
the £!s, in English derivatives, is more frequently con- 
tracted into S : as in Squadron from esqtiodron or 
eseadrony and Strait from estroit. This sort of con- 
traction, however, is one of an extensive class, con- 
cerning which we shall now speak. 

It was in an evil hour that Dr. Wallis promulgated 
his conjecture that those pairs and triplets of conson- 
ants which appear, in the form of prefixes and termina- 
tions in certain English words, had, each, an abstract 
signification, dependent on the letters themselves> with- 
out regard to the sounds which they were originally 
meant to express : that sWf for example, imply a silent 
etgUation, and cl a kind of adhesion^ or tenacity ; that 
str intimate force and effort, and ihr a violent degree of 
motioHy &c,* The hypothesis was followed up by still 
more adventurous Grammarians^ who tortured the let- 
ters of the English alphabet to make them speak indi- 
vidual meanings. By an ingenuity of research, similar 
to what is employed in deciphering the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of Egyptian monuments, CP, TB, LM, &c. 
have been forced to express a metaphysical jargon, 
which can only tend to throw an air of ridicule over 
the labours of etymology. 

The terminations have already come under our re* 
view, and it was then shown that th, which is affixed 
to so many substantives, is merely a contraction of the 

* See WallLs's '' Grammatica Lmgiue. Anglicanae/' 
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definite article ihe, and was, at one time, so written. 
It is this affix, together with the contracted infinitive 
terminations, which has collected the consonants at 
the close of words ; and^ with respect to the initial 
xonglmnerations, we are convinced that they are form- 
ed by the coalescence of prepositions which have lost 
their vowels by a careless pronunciation. We should 
remember, too, that the English alphabet was adopted 
from that of a foreign tongue ; and that, consequently, 
many of our double consonants were introduced for the 
purpose of marking a single sound, which might have 
been done as well by a single character, C%, c^, d^, ghj 
pSf'Shf tchy thf whf and, it maybe, others which we have 
overlooked, should, therefore, (if in the same syllable,) 
each, be considered as a single letter. 

Bl. Br. When the prefix Be is followed by / or r, 
there are instances in which the e is suppressed, and 
the b is blended with its succeeding consonant. Thus 
Black, from its expressing the absence of colour, may 
probably be a compound of JBe and Lacky or tDcmting .* 
and a derivation of Night is almost obvious, which 
would strengthen the supposition by analogy. It may 
be thus that bkecany in Saxon, has two significations 
apparently opposite : it is not only To Blacken, but 
To Bleach, or whiten. If our observations bejust» it 
denotes neither, but merely to take anoay : and, when 
applied to colour, might have been either to make bhckf 
or tohitey according to circumstances: we have now 
distinguished the two operations by different orthogra- 
phies. Bleak mountains are such as want vegetation. 
To Block is the Saxon' belucan^ to shut, or lodt up. 
Brim and Rim are synonymous. 
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Fl. Fr.— Pl. Pr. The letters F and P, being pro* 
nounced by the sfune organs as B, are, also, frequently 
conjoined with / and r, by the elision of a vowel. The 
coalescence is common to all the dialects of the Latin 
and the Gothic languages ; but the contraction cannot 
be traced with certainty to that of any known simple 
wordy as bl and hr are to be. The analogy, however, is 
striking, and would tempt an etymologist to conclude 
that, like 6, the^ and j9, refer also, in many instances, 
to particles expressive of existence* Perhaps, in sudi 
cases, they differ from be merely in consequence of the 
well-known interchangeable transmutations of the la- 
bial letters : the Latin^ is to become. To Laud and 
To Applaud have the same original meaning ; and so 
have their Latin etymons, laudo and plaudo; and, 
could we form the compound to be'laudy it would not 
differ from plaudere (see Loud). To Praise is to be- 
raitey in a metaphorical usage, in the same manner as 
the Latin exioUerey To Extol, is literally to raise, or 
lift up. The hatiajhaere andpleetere^ and the Greek 
ifXuwh to bend, are similar words both in sound and 
meaning, and are apparent compounds of taxo, to 
loosen, or i*elax. The Latin fractuSf from which we 
have so many derivatives, is Broken ; and To Break 
is to be-rackf from To Rack, to stretch, or pull in 
pieces. Flap, and Lap ; Flexile, and Lax ; Frisk, and 
Brisk ; Plain, and Lain ; Plat, and Flat, have, respect- 
ively, an obvious connexion. A Flock of Wool and a 
Lock of Wool are synonymous* The Scotch Lock is 
a collection of things of the same kind ; and this also 
is the general meaning of the Fnglish Flock, although 
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it 18 more particularly affixed to designate collections 
of animated beings. 

When these labial prefixes are followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, this vowel combines directly 
with the initial letter. It is thus that the Greek wp»j 
pyvoy the Latin uroj and the English To Burn, have 
the same signification ; and are all related to Fire. 

Dr. Tr. Thr. The dentals, d^ ^ and th^ are, like- 
wise, conjoined with r, or «;, by the elision of a vowel. 
The contracted particles cannot now be ascertained, 
but there is no great improbability, in the conjecture 
that they might have been equivalents of do^ to, and 
the^ which we have already shown to be mere varieties 
of one another and specifications of existence. But, 
be this as it may, we have a regular series of duplicates 
from the Saxon d and the Latin t To Draw and To 
Drag, for example, are etymologically the same as 
the traho and tractOf the root of which is equivalent to 
the Scotch Rug, to pull. A Track- boat is a Drag- 
boat, a boat that is drawuy or pulled along, by horses. 
To Drill is to pierce, mechanically, by a rdUnffy or 
circular motion ; and To Thrill is to pierce, meta- 
phorically, by means of some sharp sensation, such as 
is produced by a Thrilling or penetrating sound. 
To Dwindle is To Wane or decay ; and To Twinkle 
is to emit a vibratory light, such as is seen in the fixed 
stars, which we might, figuratively, imagine to be 
caused by their Winking ; as we ourselves perpetually 
do, by rapidly shutting and opening our eyelids. To 
Wink, is usually an involuntary act ; but, when done 
designedly, it is meant as a private mark of communi- 
cation, which is not understood by all the persons pre- 
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bent. ^' She gave him a Wink which he well under- 
stood.'* Winker and Winkingly are in the diction- 
aries. 

Ch. Cr-— Gl, Gn. Gr-— Kn.— I. Y — Wr. 
In etymological investigations, the gutturals, c hard, 
g and ky may be safely considered as the same letter ; 
and, as prefixes, they are obvious contractions of the 
Gothic or Greek Ga, or Ge. The Saxon ge was equi- 
valent to and, or trtM. In composition, it was, like be^ 
a very common verbal prefix, but it is wholly laid aside 
in modem English ; except in those words in which it 
is combined by a contraction. The old English pre<* 
served this prefix, for a time, as a mark of the past 
participle, in which case it was changed into y or t. 
Tlius YcLAD, or IcLAD, was substituted for geclady 
clothed or clad ; Ycleped, or Icleped, for gedeped, 
called, or named ; Ybore, or Ibore, for gebortiy born ; 
and so of others. These and a few more of the same 
form may yet be seen in the Dictionaries; but the 
whole tribe of such orthographies has been long obso- 
lete. In German, ge is prefixed to almost all the past 
participles, in the same way as the termination ed is 
added to the English. If, as has been conjectured. 
Did be merely db^, the Ed, Do, and To may be 
taken as synonymous marks of activity ; and those ety- 
mologists who refer the usual Latin infinitive termina- 
tion to the verb ire, will, probably, see ga or ge^ in the 
English verb To Go. To Go is to walk ; but it is also 
to act, generally : the nature of the action being pointed 
out by the other parts of the sentence, and by the ac- 
companying preposition which refers to the object of 
its exertion. Thus, we say, ' to go on wUh j* ^ to go 
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ihHnigh ;' ^ to go againsi^ &c. In what is now reckoned 
vulgar language, to po is to act generally : * To Go tV/ 
is to DO m — to act, or finish that (the it) which was 
intended to be done. 

To Glbam is to shine in a fitful manner. It is the 
Saxon gkam from koma^ light The Scotch have team 
for gleam. A Gleam (adjective Gleamt) is a flash 
of light shining trough darkness. A state h^ween 
light and darkness (as in twilight) is Gloom. The 
Scotch Twilight is termed Gloaming ; which, being 
of longer duration than in more southern latitudes, 
and usually an interval of leisure, is, in that country, 
accompanied with pleasing associations; whereas, 
Gloomt, Gloomily, and Gloominess, besides denot- 
ing the state of half-darkness, are metaphorically ap- 
plied to the melancholy forebodings of the mind. To 
Glum, or be Glum, is to be sullen and dull. 'There 
are a number of words in gl^ from the same source, 
of which we shall mention a few. A Glow is 
that degree of heat in a person, or thing, which pro- 
duces a flame colour ; or it may be the flame itself, 
which the Scotch call 2lLow. Glister is Lustre, from 
the Liatin, luntnurcy to purify, or make dear. Glee is a 
species of Lay ^ or song, and, figuratively, mirth. Glee- 
ful, or Gleesome, is merry; for the Gleemen of 
former times were minstrels. Glad, jo]^], is the 
Latin Icetus. To Graze, in the sense of shaving the 
sur&ce, is To Raze ; and Gruff is Rough, rugged, or 
unmannerly. 

The Latin nascor, I am born, was once gnaseor/ and 
naius, born, was gnatus, from the Greek yt^am and 
ywrtaros ; and nascOf I know, was gnosco, from yivcoo-xoo. 
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Besides numerous Latin and Gree^ derivatiires from 
these and similar sources, we have many kindred 
words in kn which have a Gothic origin. To Ken, to 
Know, Kindred, Knave, &c. are words of this kind. 
Knee, Saxon cneo, is the Latin genu; and Knot is 
nodus. 

The identity ofc and p may be pointed out in nume« 
rous instances ; as, also, the elision of a vowel, in many 
cases, afler the former, as well as after the latter. 
Clump and Lump ; Clog and Log ; to Cram and to Ram, 
are plainly different usages of the same words. To 
Crumple and To Rumple mean, equally, to deface a 
smooth pliable surface (such as paper, or linen,) by 
breaking it into folds or creases. To Crumble is 
also to break into small pieces ; but these pieces are 
supposed to separate from one another and to fall 
into Crumbs. Rimple and Rinkle are other spel- 
lings of Rumple; and, hence, we have Wrinkles 
(formerly Crinkles) denoting those furrows which, 
sooner or later, are ploughed on the fairest face by 
the hand of time. To Creep, (Saxon cpypan,) to move 
along in a slow and wormlike manner, as if without 
legs, is equivalent to the Latin repo or repto; and 
hence creeping animals are termed Reptiles. A 
person who has lost the use of his legs is a Cripple : 
he Cripples or halts in his walk. Cream is that por- 
tion of milk which rises, in a thick oily scum, on the 
surface ; and which, by a subsequent operation, call- 
ed Churning, is converted into Butter. The Saxon 
and modern Scotch is Ream. The verb To Cream 
and the adjective Creamy are of general use in the 
dairy. 
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The Greek yXapost glatos^ is the etymon of the 
Latin claruSy Clear and bright; and also of glorioj 
Glory, which is shining or splendid, in reference to 
character and fame. Glory has also been applied lite- 
rally ; for we speak of the ^ Glory/ or light which is 
painted round the head of a saint, issuing from it in 
rays as if from a star. In old English, To Glorify, 
which is now used in the sense of to worship, was 
synonymous with To Clarify, or to render fluids 
clear or pure. 

" Fadir the our cometh clarifie thi soue that thi sone clarifU 
thee." — '' I have clarified thee on the erthe, I have endid the 
werk that thou hast ghouun me to do, and now fodir clarifie thou 
me at thi silf with the clerenesse that I hadde at thee bifore the 
world was maad/' 

fTtclif^a Troiulathn of John, Chap. xvii. 

Sc. ScR. — Sh. Shr. — Sl.— Sm. — Sn. — Sp. Spl. Spr. 

— Sq. — St; Str. — Sw. 
When speaking of the prefix £s, we noticed its con- 
traction into S; and the same contraction appears to 
have been made of the preposition Ex ; for we have 
Greek and Latin derivatives in which s precedes a 
consonant, obviously in consequence of such a contrac- 
tion. This combination of s with other consonants 
seems common to all languages. With us, many are 
derived from the Latin dialects ; but many, also, are 
from the Gothic stem. The contraction of the French 
es has been made, not only by the English, but by the 
French themselves ; and it is curious that the change 
has been usually formed by the elision of different 
letters : so that the prefix has been altogether cut ofF, 
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between the two nations. The word estraU, for example, 
has become Sfy-ait in English, and Etroit in its native 
tongue. 

S unites with so many different letters, that we 
shall content ourselves with specifying only two or 
three examples of each. Its combinations with e, cA, 
hy and ky are interchangeable throughout the several 
Gothic dialects ; but of this we have already said 
something under the head of "Interchange of 
Letters." 

To Scald, from the Latin calidus, hot, is to burn 
by means of a hot liquid. Short (Saxon sceort, a 
past participle of scirauy to shear or cuty) is the Ger- 
man kurzy the Danish and Swedish kortj and the Latin 
curtus ; which latter has been referred, by the Latin 
etymologists^ to a supposed Greek participle^ (xopro;, 
clipped,)* from xei^o), to cHp. Shafl and Haft, when 
meaning a handle, are synonymous. To Shrink is a 
varied orthography of to Cringe, To Scrub is To 
Rub, so as to cleanse or Scour (excoriate) the sur- 
face, or skin, Latin corium. To Scrape is the Saxon 
screopan, radere; to rub, or shave off*, what adheres to 
any substance. 

To Slay is to Lay, as we say, to knock down^ and, 
in a consequent sense, to KUL To Fell, to make 
fatty or beat down, is used in a general sense, as, * to 
fett a tree,' or * to fett a bullock ;' but the Scotch To 
Fell means to Kill or Slay. Slime is Lime in its 
viscous acceptation ; and Slimx is equivalent to the 
Latin limosus. The Sliminess, or glutinous skin, of 
the snail is proverbial. To Blame is a metaphor from 
this source : it is to throw dirt, or SUme upon a cha- 
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racter, so as To Sully it, — to spot, or cover, it 
with Soil. Blameless, Blamelessly, and Blame- 
LESSNESS, refer to such as are spotless, or pure. 
Blameable, Blameably, and Blameableness, 
mean deserving of Blame. Blameful, Blame- 
worthy^ and Blameworthiness, are not much in 
use. Unblamed, Unblameable, Unblameably, 
and Unblameableness, are direct negatives. 

To Smear is from a similar source with to Blame. 
It is to cover an object with mire, slime, or other te- 
nacious substance ; but the word is seldom used ex- 
cept in a literal sense. To Smear and To Besmear 
follow the same rule of distinction which we formerly 
mentioned, when comparing Sprinkle and Besprinkle. 
To Smelt and To Melt are of synonymous origin ; 
but the former is the language of the workshop, and 
spoken only of metals ; while the latter is applicable 
to every thing, whether real or metaphorical, which 
may be softened by heat, or by the warmth of the 
heart* 

Snow is the German Schnee and the French nei^e ; 
and To Sneeze is the German niesen and the Scotch 
to neeze : evidently connected with nose. 

To Spend and To Expend (in their primary signi- 
fication of paying, or paying away, money,) are sjm- 
onymous, from the Latin pendere, to weigh : weighing 
out being the way in which money was paid by the 
ancient Romans. Expedition, from pes, the foot, is 
equivalent to Speed. To Spread is to bespread or 
make broad c to extend the surface of natural objects, 
and to make public or spread abroad such as are me- 
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taphorical. Splash, Plash, and Lash, have an 
evident relationship. 

A Squadron, (French esqtwdron or escadron,) for- 
merly noticed, means a body of men disposed in the 
form of a sqtw/re, or cadre^ from the French quatre^ or 
quadrey four. Square is from esquarrir^ to make 
square or quarri ; that is, to form a figure with,^r 
sides. Hence we sometimes speak of * a perfect 
square,' denoting that the sides are equcU; though the 
equality is oftener presumed, in the same manner 
that ' to quarter a circle ' supposes an equcU division. 
Squad is the diminutive of Squadron. 

Still and Till have already been shown to be syn- 
onymes, which is rendered still more obvious by at- 
tending to the effect of the prefix Ss To Stain is to 
Tinge^ generally ; but in metaphorical usage it is usu- 
ally understood in a bad sense : it is to blot or disco- 
lour ; to taint with disgrace. Strain and Train ; Strode 
and Trode; Swag and Wag; have an evident fra- 
ternity. To Sweat is to be Wet ; but only by means 
of perspiration. 

Although, in the whole of the preceding unions of 
consonants, we have generally found that the elision 
of a vowel has been made from one or other of the 
verbal prefixes, we by no means wish to state that 
such is universally the case. On the contrary, we are 
aware of many instances in which the elision has taken 
place in other prepositions or adverbs. Prurient, La- 
tin prurienSf for instance, is probably from perurere ; 
Knife from the French canif; Slaver from saliva ; and 
Star from the Greek aster. These and many others 
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must be left for future investigation in our Dic- 
tionary. 

In addition to what we have mentioned, many com- 
mon words are employed in composition in the manner 
of Prefixes, in which they still preserve their ordinary 
meaning. Of these are Life, Hand, Foot, High, Low, 
and a multitude of others, as exemplified in Laferenl^ 
HandwriUngy Football^ Highwayy Lofuhrtdy &c. Such 
compounds, will be easily understood from the mean- 
ing of their component parts. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
SYNTAX. 

OF CONCORD AND GOVERNMENT. OF SIMPLE 

SENTENCES. 

Syntax, derived from the Greek and Latin syntaxisy 
signifies literally a joint arrangement, and designates 
that division of Grammar which treats of the proper 
methods of arranging words so as to form sentences 
or expressions of thought. 

Treatises on Syntax are usually divided into two 
parts : — Concord and Government. This division 
follows the course of the Latin language, in Vhich 
the Parts of Speech are more obviously connected 
and dependent on one another than in the English 
tongue. Concord and Government^ when applied to 
words, are metaphorical ; but as the terms have been 
introduced into all our Grammars, they could not here 
be passed over in silence. We shall, therefore, no- 
tice a few of the Latin rules, for the purpose of com- 
paring them with what are requisite to be attended to 
in the writing of English. 

Concord, according to the best Latin Grammars, 
is contained in four rules. 

Rule 1. — ** An adjective agrees with a substantive 
in gender, number, and case ;" as, 

Masculine. Vir bonus, A good man. 
Feminine* Foemina casta, A chaste woman. 
Neuter. Duke pomum, A sweet apple. 
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Every Latin substantive has a fixt gender, either 
masculine, feminine, or neuter ; and every adjective 
has three forms^ answering to each of those genders. 
Thus, bonus is masculine, bona feminine, and bonum 
neuter ; and, in qualifying a substantive, that form of 
the adjective is to be chosen which agrees with its 
gender : so Vir bonus is a good man ; but F'cemina bona 
would mean a good woman. This agreement often 
enabled the Romans to distribute their adjectives at 
places of the sentence distant from the substantives 
to which they referred, the connexion being traced 
from their terminations. English adjectives having no 
gender renders this concord inapplicable to our lan- 
guage ; and in consequence the adjective must be kept, 
if not close, at all events very near to its substantive. 

Rule II. — " A verb agrees with the nominative be- 
fore it, in number and person." 

This Rule (which will be afterwards exemplified) is 
the same in English ; because most of our Verbs have 
forms for the three persons as well as for the singular 
and plural each ; as may be observed in referring to 
their conjugation. 

Rule III. — " The relative qtii, qtus, guody agrees 
with the antecedent in gender and number." 

The application of the English relative pronouns, 
whof which, and that, is explained at large in pages 
73 and 74 ; but the Latin relatives being complete in 
all their genders and cases, singular as well as plural, 
are capable of more extended usage, and of being 
more widely separated from their antecedents* 
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Rule IV. (that " One substantive agrees with 
another, signifying the same thing, in case/') is little 
applicable to the English language ; because, except 
the possessive, our substantives have no cases. It 
may, however, be exemplified by the circumstance of 
substantives signifying the same thing, which are 
placed together without any other mark of connexion^ 
Thus, in the phrase < The farmer Peter loves the 
shepherdess Mary,' the farmer and Peter are the same 
person, as are also the shepherdess and Mary. Sub- 
stantives so placed are said to be in Apposition ; and 
one may be considered as if it were put parentheti* 
cally : indeed this appears when the phrase is properly 
punctuated ; thus, < The farmer, Peter, loves the shep- 
herdess, Mary.* The farmer and Peter are either of 
them the nominative to the verb loves ; and the shep- 
herdess and Mary are both in the accusative state, as 
being beloved. Of the latter, however, the language, 
having no terminations, takes no visible account. We 
recognize the case of a substantive only by a process 
of reasoning, or, practically, by substituting the pro- 
nouns : ' He (Peter) loved her (Mary).' 

With respect to Government, tlie Latin Grammars 
contain a multitude of Rules, few, or none, of which are 
of any use to the mere English student. What is meant 
by the term is, that certain words', or classes of words, 
render it necessary that certain others shall be in 
such, or such, a case, or have a fixt termination. 
ThuSj we say, in our Grammars, that a transitive verb 
governs the accusative, which, in the pronouns^ is writ- 
ten differently from the nominative; and that one 
verb governs another in the infinitive^ because the in- 

p2 
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finitive (being equivalent to a substantive) readily 
follows another verb : thus, < He desires to leam^ 
*• He loves to talk,* &c. But for farther remarks on 
Government we refer to what was said at pages 239 
and 240. 

Other resemblances between those languages might 
be pointed out ; but it were useless to carry the com- 
parison farther here. The idioms of the two are na- 
turally distinct, though the long and general study of 
the Latin has inundated our mother tongue with nu- 
merous peculiar inversions, and forms of phraseology 
that are far removed from genuine English. A style 
adopted by pedants has infected our universities ; and 
Rules have been added to our Syntax, to account for 
constructions which ought never to have been written. 

OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A substantive cannot alone constitute a sentence. 
It is the mere name of an object of which it recalls 
the idea ; but that idea requires to be connected with 
some assertion concerning it, before it can become the 
expression of sensation or thought. Words that con- 
tain assertions are verbs ; and, therefore, the conjunc- 
tion of a substantive and a verb is necessary to form 
a sentence. ' John stands,' * John walks,' &c, are ex- 
amples of the rudiments of sentences, requiring only 
two words ; but even these may be made up of three 
words, as, ' John is standing,' * John is walking,' &c. 
which contain the substantive verb separated from the 
action of standing or walking. 

The latter mode of expression, by means of the 
substantive verb, has been animadverted upon by 
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Writers on Logic as well as by Grammarians. ' The 
earth is round * is a phrase, or Proposition, in which, 
according to the language of the Logicians, the earth 
is termed the Subject, or that of which something is 
predicated; * round' is the Attribute, — that which 
is (iffirmed of the subject ; and ' is ' the Copula, which 
unites the subject to its attribute. Again, < Men of 
genius are not the favourites of fortune.' Here ' men 
of genius ' is the svbjecty and ^ the favourites of for- 
tune * is the attribtUe, which is unfortunately connect- 
ed, or rather disjoined, by the negative copula ^ are 
not.' It is only with the substantive verb that we find 
those three parts of a proposition, in which the third 
is an attribute of the first. In other verbs, the attri- 
bute is contained in the affirmation ; for ' Peter loves * 
is equivalent to * Peter is loving.' If we say * Peter 
loves Mary,* Mary is not an attribute of Peter, but 
the object of his love. Stthfect, copula, and attribute 
are logical, not grammatical, terms. What is called 
by Logicians the subject of a proposition is termed by 
Grammarians the nominative ; for the nominative may 
be defined ^ Whatever is or does what the verb ex- 
presses.' 

Sentences, then, if formed with an intransitive verb, 
may be comprised in two words, as, * Dogs bark/ 
< Flowers grow,' ' James studies,' &c, but with a trans- 
itive verb three words at least are required ; because 
there must be an object (or accusative) on which the 
action of the verb is to fall, as*, * Peter builds houses,' 
' Bees make honey,' &c. In the passive voice, with 
such phrases as * John is hated,' < Houses are built,' 
&c. we return to the subject, copula, and attribute 
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(oominatiTe, Terb, and quality) above mentioned. In- 
transitive verbs, indeed, are occasionally followed by 
a substantive denoting the act itself, as, * to run a racey 
* to sleep the sleep of death,' &c. and such substantives 
the Latins (who had the same idiom) put in the ao 
cusative. 

The additional words first wanted^ for these short 
sentences, would be the articles a (or an) and the : the 
former to generalize the individual, and the latter as 
a definitive. One or other of these is occasionally ap« 
plied to every substantive ; and, thus, one word, if not 
two, may be added to our scanty phrases : * A brick- 
layer built the walls ;' < J%e carpenter made the roof.' 
The articles always- closely precede their substantives, 
except an adjective shall intervene ; for an adjective 
is considered as a portion of the substantive : * An ex^ 
perienced bricklayer built the walls ;' ' The old carpen- 
ter made the roof.' 

In the preceding examples, we have given singulars 
and plurals indiscriminately, without reminding * the 
Reader of the General Rule, that << A, ▼erfo must agree 
with its nominative in number and person ;*' that is, 
that a plural nominative must be connected with a 
plural verb, and that the person of the nominative 
must agree with the person of the verb. These things, 
we should hope, could not be mistaken, if attention 
were paid to the general farm of the Conjugations of 
Verbs (pages 145 to 155), in which the persons, as 
well as the numbers, are completely distinguished. Por 
example, when we say < The house is painted,' we re- 
fer (in the general scheme) Vo^Uis painted ; because 
Ae house is single, and spoken of in the Aird person : 
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bat when we say ' The men were painting/ we refer 
to the third person plural (the^)^ because the word mem 
is plural. With regard to the different tenses, the 
nominatives remain unaltered. 

A general model of the conjugations (scientifically 
termed a Paradigm) is given in the Grammar of every 
language ; but that of the English presents less variety 
of termination than is found in almost any other. The 
three persons plural (we^ ye^ and they) have their cor* 
responding verbs with the same orthography^ while 
they differ in most other tongues. The third person 
singular has the same verb, whether the nominative 
be hSf shSf or it; but in this we do not differ from the 
other nations of Europe : the Arabic, we believe, is 
the only language that gives distinct genders to its 
verbs. 

Two, or more, substantives, conjoined in their state 
or action, are equivalent to a plural nominative, and 
therefore require a verb in the plural number. Thus, 
* The men have conquered' and * John and James have 
conquered' equally require the plural have: the two 
together (joined by the conjunction and) make the 
ikey of the Paradigm. When the two, or more, no- 
minatives are not supposed to affect the verb jointly, 
but merely to present a choice of individuals, they are 
usually separated by ' or,' as a disjunctive, and are re- 
ferred to by pronouns and verbs in the singular. Thus, 
< John or James has stolen the purse ;' that is, one, or 
other, of them has taken it. Such sentences are gene- 
rally* and properly, preceded by ^either;* as, ' Either 
Jolm or James has stolen the purse.' 

When the nominative is Colkctivey or what is term* 
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ed a Naitn cf nmUUudR, there is a <:hoioe between the 
singular and the plural verb, for the nominatiYe may 
refer to either. When, howeTer, the writer aHudes to 
the whole body collectively, it is better to use the sin- 
gular verb ; but when he intends to designate them as 
acting individually, he should take the verb in the 
pluraL Thus, ' The jury vxu indosed,' aUudes to the 
body as a whole; and < The jury were unanimous,' re- 
fers to the indhnduab. 

In a simple Indicative sentence, the nominative 
generally goes before the verb, unless in cases where, 
from poetical licence, or peculiar motives, the writer 
chooses to make an inversion ; but it is otherwise with 
an Interrogation or a command, for in those moods the 
verb usually precedes its nominative. Itius we say, 
* John is married, ' and < He loves Mary,' when an- 
nouncing the facts ; but in the Interrogative mood we 
say, ' Is John married ?' and < Loves he (or does he 
love) Mary?' The imperative has the same form of 
arrangement : * Go thou and do likewise !' 

In a simple sentence the verb to he may have a no- 
minative both before and after, so that the substan- 
tives might be reversed. It is, in fact, an assertion 
that they are equivalent. Thus, < A negro was the 
captain,' might be written * The captain was a negro ;' 
and we say ^ John is he,' not *• John is him,' and 
^ It is If* not ' It is me.' In the case of a transitive 
verb, the following substantive, being that on which 
the action of the verb falls, is in a different state from 
the preceding, — it is in the acctimtiw ; and, though th^ 
substantive does not on that account vary its ortho* 
graphy, the terms of the sentence could not with pro- 
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priety be reversed. We may be right in saying that 

* John sirut^ James;' but it does not necessarily 
follow that < James struck John/ The accusative 
case is best exemplified by means of the pronouns, as 
has already been done at pages 63 and 64. 

We formerly mentioned that the Infinitives of verbs 
have the characteristics of substantives; like the latter, 
they may be the nominatives, or the accusatives, to 
verbs, and may have adjectives agreeing with them 
in either state; thus, * To labour produces wearif- 
ness,' and ' Boys love to play' Such infinitives are 
often despoiled of their verbal prefixes, and become 
ordinary substantives, as (in the foregoing examples) 
< Labour produces weariness,' and ' Boys love play.' 
This happens only when the substantive and verb 
have the same orthography, which is not the case in 
the similar phrases < To grieve shows weakness,' and 

* Men fear ft> ^i«.' Those infinitives, however, may 
also be transformed into substantives, as, ' Crn^ shows 
weakness,' and ' Men fear deaths 

The examples last given prove the necessity of 
adjectives, or other definitives, to render them accu- 
rate ; for ffrief does not always show taecikness^ — on the 
contrary, it would, in some cases, be unnatural not to 
grieve : neither do all men fear death. It were better, 
therefore, to say < Immoderate grief shows weakness,' 
and < Timid men fear death.' Our simple sentences 
thus begin to be extended beyond three naked words, 
being clothed with adjectives, or other qualifiers. 
Every substantive does not require to be qualified, 
for its qualities may be universally known ; but every 
adjective must refer to some substantive, expressed 

p5 
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or understood ; because no quality can be conceived 
without a mtbsiraiuimy to which it shall belong. For 
further remarks concerning. Adjectives, see particu- 
larlj, page 168, 

Genitives (or Pasgesmes^ as they are called in 
English Grammars) being qualifiers, are of the nature 
of adjectives : as formerly mentioned, they are of two 
forms. One is a real case of the substantive terminat- 
ing in *8i which has its apostrophe to distinguish it 
from the plural ; and the other is preceded by the pre- 
position of I < God's glory' and ' The glory ^God' are 
examples of both forms. It is to be observed that, in the 
first form, the genitive is usually placed before the sub- 
stantive which it qualifies ; and, in the second, after : 
it is « God's glory,' or « The glory ^ God,' — < His 
glory,' or * The glory o/'him.' In the language o^govem^ 
ment, the preposition <fy here, seems to govern the 
dative, — it is a glory proceeding from (or off') him. 
This would differ from the ordinary grammatical Hulet 
" that one substantive governs another in the geni<p 
tive." Moreover, the English possessive, as marked 
by 'sy does not include all the usages of the Latin ge- 
nitive. See pages 58 to 65. 

In a simple Indicative sentence, the negative ad- 
verb (not) usually follows the verb if intransitive, as, 
< He sleeps not;' but, if the verb be transitive, the 
not may either follow it immediately, or after the ac- 
cusative ; as, * He loves not her,' or < He loves her not.* 
In the former case^ however, the idea might be sug- 
gested (placing the emphasis on her)f that he loves 
some one else. In the Interrogative mood, we may 
either write ' Loves he not her ?' or < Loves he her 
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fwi f with the same doubt as to the former arrange- 
ment* In the compomided tensesy the negative ig 
placed after the auxiliary ; as, < He does not love her/ 
^ Does he not love her ?' &c. imd we have thereby a 
choice of arranging the sentences according to our 
taste : the sense is equally preserved, though the har- 
mony may be different. *• Does not he love her ?' 
might be answered by ^ not he^ but John does ;' for the 
proper arrangement is often much dependent upon the 
naturally emphatic word of the sentence, when fluently 
pronounced* 

Adjectives and Adverbs are similar parts of speech. 
Both are qualifiers (for in some cases they qualify each 
other), the one being related to substantives as the 
other is to verbs ; though many words are applied in- 
differently to either. Having no terminations to serve 
as means of reference, each must be kept near to the 
substantive, or verb, to which it belongs. Even with 
this necessary closeness of connexion, however, there 
is room for slight changes of position which have cus- 
tomary effects upon the ideas, so as to produce shades 
of distinction in individual cases, and thus render any 
general rules for arrangement always futile and often 
false. The habit of reading the most acknowledged 
classical authors is the only safe cure for that stiffness 
of style, which is, generally, the consequence of 
strictly adhering to the formal trammels of School- 
English. 

^ Adjectives are used to modify the action of verbs, 

and to express the qualities of things in connexion 

' with the action by which they are produced/' This 

is Dr. Webster's 18th Rule of Syntax, in the Gram- 
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mar prefixed to his English Dictioiiary ; and his Ex- 
amples illustrate an idiom which, though common, has 
not, as far as we have observed, been particularly 
pointed out bj any preceding Grammarian : 

** Let vm write shw and GFOci. 

Guthrie's Qumtilian. 

<* We might, perhaps, substitute daudy for slowy as 
describing only the manner of writing ; but exadfy 
cannot be substituted for exacts for this word is in- 
tended to denote the effect of writing, in the correct- 
ness of what is written. The adjective expresses the 
idea with a happy precision and brevity." 

The following are a few of the Doctor's numerous 
Examples : 

' " There is an apple described in Bradley's work, whidi is said 
to have one side of it a »weet fruit, which boils tofty and the other 
side a wwr fndt, which boils Aar<f/' Darwin, Phytol, 

'^ Drink deepf or taste not the Pierian spring.** 

Pope. ' 

** Heaven opened wide her ever-daring gates.*' 

Milton. 

*' When the vowel of the preceding syllable is pronounced 
sAotL^'^Mvrray'b Grammar. 

'* Here grass is cut close and gravel rolled miooM. 

Boswell's Johmon. 

'* Authors," continues the Doctor, << misguided by 
Latin rules, and conceiving that every word which is 
used to qualify a verb must be an adverb^ have pro- 
nounced many of the passages here recited, and similar 
ones, to be incorrect, and in such as are too well esta- 
blished to bear censure, they call the adjective an ad- 
verb. Were it not for this influence in early education, 
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which impresses a notion that all languages must be 
formed with the like idioms, we should never have re- 
ceived an idea that the same word may not modify a 
noun, an adjective, and a verb. So far are the words 
here used from being adverbs, that they cannot be 
changed into adverbs, without impairing the beauty, 
weakening the force, or destroying the meaning of the 
passages." 

Of Participles as verbal adjectives, gerunds, &c. we 
have already spoken at pages 96 and 165. They are 
proteus words, for, without any change in orthography, 
they become nouns, verbs, or ordinary adjectives, ac- 
cording to the manner of their application; varying 
their syntax with the character which they assume. 
It is therefore that their construction is often given in 
the Grammars under different and apparently contra- 
dictory rules : as, 

<< Participles belong to nouns, or pronouns, expressed 
or understood." — Here they are adjectives. 

<< Participles have the same government as their 
verbs." — Then they are either verbs, or portions of 
compound verbs, generally united with the substan- 
tive verb to be, 

" Participles are often used for nouns, and also go- 
vern the possessive case." — In this usage, they are 
real substantives. 

English substantives having no mark of case except 
the possessive, especial care must be taken in their 
arrangement, when two or more such words occur in 
the same sentence, in order that their several states 
may be clearly distinguished. On this subject gene- 
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rally we have already treated, at some length, in chi^ 
ten Vin. and DL ; and on the Dative particularly at 
pages 67 and 68. The substantives in a sentence may 
be compared to the actors in a scene : each has its 
peculiar part to play. The terminations were the 
dresses that distinguished the Roman performers, 
while the modem English can only be known from 
the places which they severally occupy on the stage ; 
but even of the former the wardrobe was incomplete, 
different characters being often forced to aj^ar in 
the same costume. 

When we say 'John struck James,' the substantive 
John is the nominative, and James the accusative to 
the verb struck ; and this we know merely from their 
arrangement. In the phrase < John built a house' we 
recognize John as the nominative to the verb buili, 
not only from the arrangement, but also from the 
absurdity of the supposition that the word house (the 
other substantive) could be the agent. Neverthe- 
less, to reverse the sentence, as the Latins could 
have done by means of their cases, would be incon- 
sistent with the practice of our language: we should 
have to put it in the passive voice, ('A house was 
built by John,'} in which the house is the nominative 
and John is the ablative. 

* John's father built a bouse' changes John into the 
possessive case, and makes his father the nominative. 
'John's father built James a house' introduces James 
as the dativey being he for whom the house was built : 
according to the application given at pages 67 and 68. 
'The father a£ John built a house for James' is the 
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same sentence in a less contracted form ; and ^ The 
father of John built a house for James with bricks' 
includes the oblaHve, 

In the language of the modern Grammars, the un- 
changing substantives House^ James^ and Bricks^ which 
we have termed AccusaUve^ Dative^ and Ablative^ are 
said to be in the Objective case; the first being govern' 
ed by the transitive verb to buildy and the other two 
by the prepositions for and toith ; according to their 
two General Rules, that ^ Transitive verbs and prepo- 
sitions govern the Objective^ We repeat what we 
formerly said (pages 239 and 240), that the term Go- 
vemment is not real, but figurative. Prepositions mark 
a state, but do not govern it. They may be consider- 
ed as portions of the words which they precede, in 
the same way as the terminations of the Latin. What 
that language so distinguished into ZkUiveSy Accttsatives, 
and Ablativesy are all included, in the English Gram- 
mars, under the general name of Directives; and it is 
only in the pronouns that this comprehensive case is 
at all visible. To be sure, as far as terminations are 
concerned, they form only a single case, even among 
the pronouns ; but we judge it well Xo accustom the 
student to distinguish the relations that the several 
substantives bear to one another in the sentence, 
which may be efiected, in some degree, though not 
completely, by comparing them with the few cases of 
the Latin toogue : there are languages that have dou- 
ble the number. Our four substantives may therefore 
stand thus : 

llie Father I of John I built I a House I for James i with Bricks. 
Nomin. Genitive Verb Accut. Daiive. I Ablative, 
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In the preceding example, the several substantives 
may be clothed with adjectives and synonymous com- 
pellations ; the verb, too, may have its adverbs ; and, 
notwithstanding those additions, the whole will conti- 
nue to be a simple sentence ; because it will still only 
include a single verb, or assertion. It may be thus 
expanded : 

A rich old Gentleman, the Father I of fonuer John, 
Nominative I Genitive^ 



lately Built I a very commodious House 
F'erb I Accusative 



for hU second son James 
DcUive 



with excellent Bricks and beautiful Stone-facings, 
Mlative. 

The words here prefixed to the primary substantives 
and verb are merely explanatory, or illustrative, and 
are, each, obviously applicable to the particular divi- 
sion under which they are severally arranged. The 
names of the cases are taken from the denominations 
of the Latin Grammars ; and, though not exactly coin- 
cident with English relatiansy may serve to show that 
there is a sufficiently distinct situation which each 
substantive is employed to fill. In a Latin sentence, 
the adjectives are often widely separated from the 
substantives, and the nominatives from the verbs to 
which they- belong, — being recognized by kindred and 
corresponding terminations that are wanting in our 
tongue ; and the collecting the words of a Latin sen- 
tence, so as they may follow in that order which we 
are accustomed to account the natural succession of 
ideas, is termed Parsing : the participle of the verb 
To Parse, meaning to part or separate. An analogous 
course is pursued in the schools for teaching English, 
though here we have little or nothing to do with Con- 
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cord and Government (the war^-cries of the classic 
tongues), the relation of the different parts being, in 
most cases, sufficiently pointed out by their proximity. 

In parsing the example given above, the pupil would 
probably be taught to proceed in the followiiig manner: 

A, the indefinite article ; rich and oldf adjectives, 
qualities of the substantive Gentleman; Gentleman 
and FatheTy equally the nominative of the verb, by 
the rule that << Substantives signifying the same 
thing agree in case ;" the is the definite article, speci- 
fying that he (the old Gentleman) is the Father of 
farmer John ; of^ a preposition marking John to be in 
the possessive case; Farmer, a substantive agreeing 
with John in the possessive case, and qualifying him ad- 
jectively ; lately, an adverb qualifying the word buiky 
which is the third person singular of the transitive 
verb to build; a, the indefinite article; veryy an 
adverb qualifying the adjective commodious, which is 
itself a quality of House, a substantive in the objec' 
tive case, governed by the transitive verb to build; 
for, a preposition ; his, an adjective pronoun, and second, 
an adjective, qualifying the substantive son ; son, agree- 
ing with James by the above-mentioned rule, because 
signifying the same person, and both being substan- 
tives in the objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion for ; unth, a preposition ; excellent, an adjective 
qualifying the substantive Bricks, which is governed 
by the preposition vnth ; arid, a conjunction ; beauti- 
ful, an adjective qualifying the compound substantive 
stone-facings, which is in the same case (the objective) 
as the preceding substantive, Bricks, according to the 
rule that << Conjunctions unite like cases." 
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Always keeping in mind the usually misi^plied 
meaning of the term Goverament, and that the Obfec^ 
Uve includes several cases^ die preceding may be taken 
as a proper analysis of the sentence ; but, if ever our 
opinion shall have any influence, we would recommend 
the substitution of Indicated for Governed^ as bein^ 
less liable to misi^prehension* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SYNTAX continued. 

OP ELLIPSES.— *-OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Another state of the substantive, often marked in 
other languages by a distinctive termination, is the 
Vocative ; which we noticed, when speaking of the 
Latin cases, at pages 58 and 59. It is the situation 
of a personal (or personified) substantive, when ad- 
dressed, or called upon, for some purpose in the mind 
of the speaker. This case might have been exempli- 
fie<l by prefixing, to the sentence that was parsed at 
the close of the preceding chapter, an address to 
WUlianh informing him of the kindness conferred up- 
on his cousin James i ^ William! the rich old gen- 
tleman,' &c. This addition, however, would have 
taken it out of the class of simple sentences, to which 
we then restricted our remarks ; for William is quite 
disconnected either with the verb To build, or its no- 
minative, and must receive his information from the 
relator of the account, through the medium of another 
verb : he is requested to listen, or to hear, by a verb 
(in the Imperative^ Optative, or other mood *) which 
is understood, though not expressed in the sentence. 

* See pages 142 and 143. 
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The grammatical figure by which certain words of 
a sentence are suppressed, as being supposed to be 
easily supplied by the reader, is termed Ellipsis, 
from a Greek verb signifying to leave ouL Thus the 
phrase * I shall go home ' is equivalent to * I shall go 
to my home;' and * Ah mel' * Wo is me I' &c, require 
the insertion of to before the pronoun. Ellipses serve 
materially to abridge language, by cutting off what 
would often, if expressed, be useless tautology ; but, 
on the other hand, the mutual connexion of the seve- 
ral parts of a sentence with each other can only, in 
many cases, be made apparent by actually supplying 
those deficiencies. Expressions that, at first sight, 
appear simple, as possessing only a single verb, will 
sometimes turn out, on analysis, to be compound, by 
requiring another verb in order to complete the 
thought. A verb in the Imperative is oflen used with- 
out its nominative, as ^ Go T ' Run I' ' Stop I' &c. 

The requisites of a simple sentence are that, besides 
the nominative (singular or plural) of the verb, it shall 
contain no other substantive whose state is not indi- 
cated by some other word, either expressed, or so 
well understood as to be readily inserted on making the 
analysis. The accusative (properly so called) follows 
upon the transitive verb ; the possessive may have its 
terminating '« ; and every other case ought to be pre- 
ceded by a preposition showing in what relation it 
stands to the other parts of the picture.* Each of 
the substantives thus particularized may have one or 
more other substantives '< agreeing with it in case ; " 

• See pages 238—240. 
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but those are merely cognomensj like the aliases of the 
Old Bailey, or the tides of a Spanish grandee. 

Examples of Ellipses are readily found among com- 
parative sentences, in which one thing is said to be 
equal to, or greater or less than another, in respect 
to some property held in common. The relation of 
equality, denoted by as, was exemplified at page 80. 

< John is as brave as James ' presents us with a sen- 
tence which has two separate nominatives (John and 
James), and only one verb, is. That James is in the 
nominative may be shown by changing the noun into 
a pronoun, when we should say, according to the un- 
varied custom, < John is as brave as he.' This second 
nominative, then, requires to be associated with an- 
other verb, which, as th^ two siebstcmtives are exactly 
in the same situation^ can only be a repetition of is ; 
making < John is as brave as James [is].' The sen- 
tence ' John is as brave as James ' is therefore ellip- 
tical, requiring an additional is for its completion. 
Again, ' John ran as fast as James ' is also incomplete 
until another ran shall be supplied, making < John ran 
as fast as James {ran"]. 

Comparisons of more, or less, are usually made 
by than, as explained at page 197. Thus, we say, 

< John is braver than James,' or < John is less brave 
than James ;' ' John walks faster than James/ or < John 
walks slower than James.' The two substantives, John 
and James, are not in the same situation ; and the 
questfon is, whether or not James should be considered 
as a nominative to a verb that is understood, or as in 
one or other of the oblique states, and indicated by 
the word than. On the former supposition (which is 
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that adopted by almost all the Gramman) the sen* 
tences are elliptical and may be completed thus: 
' John is braver than James [is]/ or < John is less 
brave than James [is] ;' — < John walks faster than 
James [walks]/ or 'John walks slower lAon James 
[walks]/ In the other point of view, the sentences 
as first expressed are complete, and the particle than 
assumes a prepositive usage, in a similar manner as 
the words before^ behind^ and e^iery which we noticed 
at pages 179 and 240 : with its old orthography (then^ 
it would continue invariably an adverb. The particle 
lAan often peculiarly distinguishes the substantive 
which it precedes : why, on such occasions, should it 
not be allowed to mark a case ? 

While the terms of the comparison are confined to 
substantives, the different views which we have taken 
of the word than will seldom attract notice. The ma- 
jority of readers seek not to penetrate within the sur- 
face, and the schoolboy will, without inquiry, con- 
tinue to parse as his teacher shall direct ; but, in the 
event of a pronoun's taking the place of the second 
substantive, the distinction between the two views 
presents a striking contrast. ' John is braver than 
him ' and ' John walks faster thaii him ' are complete 
sentences, if we allow than to mark an objective case ; 
while * John is braver than hey* and * John walks i^ter 
than hcy' require additional verbs (the first, if, and the 
second, does or walhs) before thte sentences are com- 
pleted. Such sentences as * She loved him more than 
me* (which when completed becomes < She loved him 
more than [she loved] me ') are of a different kind : 
another person is introduced as the nominative. 
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It is plaio that either of the two preceding con- 
trasted arrangements would equally well express the 
idea of the writer ; but that of giving to than a pre- 
positive usage has been so strenuously objected to for 
half a century past, that, perhaps, it were now better 
to follow the modern practice. " That than is an ad« 
verb, and that adverbs have no government/' have 
been reiterated in every successive Grammar since 
that of Lowth ; forgetting that one word has no in- 
herent compulsive power over another; that ca^es 
are merely dependent on the states in which the 
object appears to the mind ; aiid that than^ like before 
and aftevy might have performed the double duty of 
an adverb and a. preposition had custom so willed it. 
For is a conjunction as well as a preposition^ and we 
have seen (pages 233 and 234) that But had at 
one time the same double capacity. It is habit 
alone which makes us feel a sort of necessity that 
ctfteryfrom^ tOy &c. should be followed by an objective 
pronoun^ and hesitate with respect to than. Compa- 
rative adjectives of Latin derivation are always so 
followed, being conjoined witli to ; as, ' inferior to Atm,' 

< superior to him! &c.; and in the corresponding sen- 
tences of that language, the second substantive or 
pronoun is not unfrequently put in the ablative ; as, 

< me sapienOor es,' * thou art wiser than me.' 

Further, we apprehend that the following expres- 
sions have, all, the same meuiing, and are equally good 
English : 

In rank he is superior to me. 

In rank he is superior to what I am. 

In rank he is higher than me. 

In rank he is higher than I am. 
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His rank is superior to mine. 
His rank is superior to my rank. 
His rank is higher than mine.' 
His rank is higher than my rank is. 

The double possessive mine constitutes a sort of 
terminus, like an oblique case, precluding the neces- 
sity of any further addition. 

Even those Grammarians who exclaim loudest 
against admitting than into the list of prepositions, are 
obliged to grant its prepositive effect when it precedes 
a relative pronoun ; thus : 

^' Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned, 
deserves to be held up as a model to all future sove- 
reigns." 

And, in Paradise Lost : 

" Which when Beelzebub perceived, than trhom, 
Satan except, aone higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose," &c. 

None of the Grammarians have ventured to propose 
emendations to these passages; but they usually 
add <^ that the phrase * than whom * is avoided by the 
best modem writers." We shouTd, on the contrary, 
recommend the perusal of the whole paragraph from 
which we have made the latter extract, — ^not for the 
purpose of avoiding the phraseology, but of admiring 
its construction. Simple sentences, containing merely 
two personal substantives, so contrasted as to present 
a choice of cases by means of their pronouns, do not 
often occur ; and when they do, we should chuse that 
form of expression which would present the slightest 
chance of ambiguity : but, in any event, with all due 
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respect for Dr. Lowth and his followers, we are not pre- 
pared to stigmatize, as ungrammatical, idioms that 
have been sanctioned by Hobbes, Milton, and Bentlej ; 
by Addison, Atterbury, iEUid Swift; by Bolingbroke, 
Prior, and Congreve ; and, more recently, by Gold- 
smith, Smollet, and Priestley. 

When the qualification of a substantive, instead of 
being contained in a simple adjective, requires to be 
enumerated in a phrase of several words, these usually 
follow the substantive without any other mark of con- 
nexion. Thus we say, ' Tlie city was surrounded by a 
Wall twenty feet high cmd six feet thwh, with a Moat 
twelve feet taide and ten feet deep :* the words which was 
being wanted after Wall, and also after Moat, to 
complete the sentence by connecting its parts. In the 
same idiom, we speak of a ^Line \\ie\iig] fifty feet 
long;* or of 'a Room [measuring] twenty feet in 
length and twelve feet in breadth* Epithets, which 
may be as numerous as we please, are often arranged 
in a similar manner ; and in so far their construction 
differs from that of necessary adjectives. The epi- 
thets of Homer are characterized by Pope as <' short 
descriptions." 

As a number of words in combination may thus be- 
come an ad/ectivey so a clause m^y constitute an ad^ 
verb, * Apprentices are usually bound seven years to 
learn their several trades ;* and* the husband engages, 
at his marriage, to love and cherish his wife all the 
days of their mutual Uvesy are examples which, by the 
insertion of the word during before the adverbial 
clauses, would be no longer Elliptical. 

When two or more substantives are the subject to a 

Q 
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plural verby a plural pronoun is understood as the 
combined nominative; in supplying which we are 
accustomed to observe the Latin rule: — Prima per^ 
mma dignior estfudm tecundd^ ei seeunda quetm tartidy — 
< The first person is more worthy than the second, and 
the second than the third/ Accorctingly, i£amy one oi 
the series is in the first person, the Ell^is is to be 
supplied by Wi; if there is no one in the first person 
and there is one in the second, the pronoun to be -sup- 
plied is You or Ye ; and if boihy or aU^ are in the third 
person, (and dten only,) Thby is the word which is 
understood: Thus, 

* I, thou, and John [Wb] an^ &cJ 

* Thou and He [You or Ye] ore, &c.' 

< He and She and John [Thbt] arSf &cJ 
In such sentences the Ellipses, thus understood, 
Ax the persons of the relative pronouns that may 
follow. • 

We have said (page 319) that two or more nomina- 
tives, separated by or as a disjunctive, are referred to 
by pronouns and verbs in the singular. The author of 
a recently published Grammar has, however, taken an 
opposite view of the subject in the following note : 

It is an error to say, as is commonly done, that when differ- 
ent subjects are disjoined by a conjunction, they are alwaya 
followed by a verb in the singular ; for the predicate may be 
applied to the different subjects, and therefore may contain a 
plural verb. Thus we usually say ' Neither you nor I are in 
fault'— not < it Oram in fault/ The Latin idiom is the same, < Id 
neque ego, neque tu, fecimus.' 

Manual of Engliik Grammar \ 2d F4dit. p. 137. 

The conveniency of compressing two assertions into 
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one, when the same verb will apply to either of the no* 
minativesy and the indolent habit of copying phrases 
without attending to the words of which they are com- 
posed, have led to the violation of some of the most ac- 
knowledged rules of grammar. In the example ^ Nei- 
ther you nor I are in fault,' the verb are is applicable 
to theyott, but not to the /, though the two pronouns are 
allowed to be di^bmed .* had the second person been 
written thou^ it would not have answered to either. The 
writer of the phrase had got into a dilemma, and there 
was no escape without breaking through the arrange- 
ment. * You are not in fault, neither am I,' or some 
similar change which might best agree with the con- 
text, would have saved the head of Priscian. * Either 
I, or thou, or he are in fault,' presents a still more in- 
congruous use of the plural verb. The solution pro- 
posed in the preceding quotation is ingenious, but not 
satisiactory : — it introduces (to use an Irishism) a new 
idiom into the language. Even were the practice of the 
Romans any guide to an English writer, the condens- 
ed extract from Terence would be no authority. Neve^ 
or neuy is the proper synonjnme of neither ^ neque is not 
a digfuneUvey but a coptdaiive conjunction. 

OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

We mean by a compound sentence that which con- 
tains two or more independent verbs. Whatever may 
be the combined number of its nominatives, or accu- 
satives, if it contains only a single verb we still call it 
a simple sentence. Thus, * John buiii a house,' 
and < John has begun to build a house,' are equally 
simple sentences ; because the four words, has begun 
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to buiidf constitute only a single assertion ; to build be- 
ing the sole independent verb* On the other hand, 
* John built and ^fumisbed a house,' though it has only 
one nominative and one accusative, is a compound 
sentence, on account of its coAtainihg two separable 
sentences ; * John built a house,' and * Johnfumisbed 
a house.' In another form, by supplying certain 
ellipses, we might say that ' John built a house, and 
[he] furnished [that] house.' The pronouns thus 
supplied are relatives, be referring to John, and ^eit 
to the house first mentioned. In every form of these 
two assertions they are linked together by the word 
and, according to the rule that " Conjunctions not 
only join words but sentences :" the usual addition, 
that *^ they couple like cases and moods," which is a 
translation from the Latin Grammars, is not necessary 
in English. 

Although a compound sentence is in fact made up 
of two or more simple ones, yet the sentiment that 
it is intended to express ought to be single. The ne- 
cessary ideas of whidi it is composed must not be 
such as to stand alone, but must be relative to the 
whole ; and, hence, we speak of its comtrucHonj there- 
by comparing it to a building, the parts of which 
ought to be so indented and cemented into one 
another as to render it impossible to tear them 
asunder, without subjecting the whole fabric to de- 
struction. 

It is here that attention to the Rielative Pronouns is 
particularly requisite. The repetition of the same 
nominative to a subsequent verb would oflen dissolve 
the sentence ; and when, to prevent this, we are thus 
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obliged to employ the pronouns, the slightest discre- 
pancy, in number or in person, between the relatives 
;.j and their antecedents, either expresses a meaning 

different from what was intended, or throws the 
whole into confusion. Concerning Relatives we 
treated generally at pages 72 and 73, and a reference 
to what was then said will save us some trouble in what 
we have now to advance. It is from the use of those 
pronouns alone that a mere English scholar can form 
any conception of the construction of the classic 
tongues: without them no verb could be detached 
from its nominative, nor any transitive verb from its 
accusative ; and Inversum, which contributes so much 
to the beauty of prose, and is the chief ornament of 
poetical diction, would be lost. 

By means of a Relative one or more assertions 
(which might be formed into separate sentences) are 
often contained within another with which it has a natu- 
ral connexion. Such included sentences are termed 
chmses, being, as it were, inclosed. Thus, ^ John, who 
loves you, is a rich man,' (in which * who loves you' is 
a clause ; who^ the Relative, is the nominative to laves ; 
and John, the Antecedent, is the nominative to the verb 
is) might be written, * John is a rich man,' and ' John 
loves you.' If we say * John, whom you lovey is a rich 
man,' the Relative wham is an accusative to the verb 
lave, of which the nominative is t^ou{ihe person address- 
ed), and the Antecedent is John, This, too, might be 
formed into two assertions: 'John i^a rich man;' ' you 
love John.' Again, * She, who loves you and whom you 
are going to marry, is a very fine girl, ' contains three 
verbs, and consequently might have been written in 
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three separate assertions. It may be thus analyzed : 
She is a personal pronoun, referring to a female whose 
name is not given^ and is also the nominative to the 
verb isy — ' She is a very fine girl ;' who is a Relative to 
the Antecedent she^ and is also the nominative of the 
verb loves; you is an accusative to ^oto9, and refers 
to the person addressed ; and is a conjunction connect- 
ing the two assertions (^ she loves you ' and ' you are 
going to marry her :') whom is another Relative to the 
Antecedent ehe^ and in the accusative, as indicated by 
the transitive verb to many^ which is in the infinitive, 
as following the verb are going with its nominative 
you ; »9, the substantive verb, having its nominative 
she ; * a very fine girly a substantive with its com- 
pound adjective in the nominative, according to the 
Rule^ page 320^ that ^< the substantive verb may have 
a nominative both before and ailer it \' in fact, she and 
the girl are the same person, and we might either say 
' she is the girl,' or < the girl is she.' 

We noticed, at page 170, that adjectives may be 
constituted of several words ; and, on the other hand, 
a clause, or even a whole sentence, may be considered 
as a substantive, and may have adjectives or partici- 
ples to qualify it. It may also be the nominative, or 
accusative, to a verb ; be referred to by the neutral 
relatives that and which ; and have its states pointed 
out by prepositions. Such a. clause, or sentence, em- 
bodies some leading idea;, .and, were it found of very 
frequent occurrence, it would receive a general name, 
and become a recognized substantive. *• The captwre 
of merchant vessels, without the authority of a govern-- 
meaty is accounted a crime by the law of nations." The 
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portion of the foregoing sentence which is printed in 
italics is the nominative of the verb is : it may have 
been long so written before it received the name of 
Piracy. ' He married a second wife while hisjirst 
was living .** that is, ' He committed Bigamy.' 



We have now arrived, not only at the limit origin- 
ally assigned to the present work, but at the ter- 
mination of Grammar properly so called. The princi- 
ples of the English language, to be sure, are not yet 
exhausted ; but what should follow belongs more pro- 
perly to the Art of Composition, which would, of 
itself, require a volume as large as. this now offered to 
the public. 



THE END. 
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